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PREFACE. 



TN fulfilling the engagement which I had 
come under to the Public with refpe(3: 
to the Hiftory of America, it was my inten- 
tion not to have publiflxed any part of the 
work until the whole was completed. The 
prefent ftate of the Britifli Colonies has 
induced me to alter that refolution. While 
they are engaged in civil war with Great 
Britain, inquiries and fpeculations concern- 
ing their ancient forms of policy and laws, 
which exift no longer, cannot be inter- 
efting. The attention and expeftation of , 
mankind are now turned towards their 
future condition. In whatever manner 
this unhappy conteft may. terminate, a new 
order of things muft arife in North Ame- 
rica, and its affairs will afTume another 
afpedl. I wait, with the iblicitude of a 
good citizen, until the ferment fubfide, 
and regular government be re-eftabliflied, 
VOL. J, a and 
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and then I (hall return to this part of my 
work, in which I had made fome progrefs. 
That, together with the hiftory of Portu- 
guefe America, and of the fettlements made 
by the feveral nations of Europe in the 
Weft India iflands, will complete my 
plan. 

The three vblumes Which I now pub- 
lifh, contain an account^of the difcovery of 
the New World, and of the progrefs of the 
Spanifh arms and colonies there. This is 
not only the moft fplendid portion of the 
American ftory, but fo much detached, as, 
by itfelf, to form a perfeft whole, remark- 
able for the unity of the fubjedl. As the 
principles and maxims of the Spaniards in 
planting colonies, which have been adopted 
in fome meafure by every nation, are 
unfolded in this part of my work ; it will 
ferve as a proper introdtidlion to the hiftory 
of all the European eftablifhments in Ame- 
rica, and convey fuch information con- 
, cerning this important article of policy, 
as may be deemed no lefs interefting than 
curious. 

In 
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PREFACE. vii 

In defcribitig the atchievemente and 
inftitutions of the Spaniards in the New 
Worlds I have departed, in many inftancps, 
from the accounts of preceding hiftori^ns, 
and have often related fails which feem to 
have been unknown to themi It is a duty 
I owe the Public to mention the fources 
froiii which I have derived fuch intelligence 
as juftifies me either in placing tranfadions 
in a new light, or in forming any nevf opi-* 
nion with refped to their caufes and effeds. 
This duty I perfotm with greater fatisfac- 
tion, as it will afford an opportunity of 
expreffing my gratitude to thofe bene- 
faftors wh6 have hotiouted me with their 
countenance and aid iii my refearches* 

As it was from Spain that I had to 
cxpefl: the moft important informatipui 
with regard to this part of my work, I 
confidered it as a very fortunate circum- 
ftaQce for me, when Lord Grantham, to 
whom I had the honoui: of being perfon- 
ally known, and with whofe libetality of 
fentiment, and difpofition to oblige, I was 
well acquainted, was appointed ambaiTador 
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to the court of Madrid. Upon applying 
to him, I met with fuch a reception as 
fatisfied me that his endeavours would be 
employed in the moft proper manner, in 
order to obtain the gratification of my 
wiflies ; and I am perfedly fenfible, that 
what progrefs I have made in my inquiries 
among the Spaniards, ought to be afcribed 
chiefly to their knowing how much his 
Lordfliip interefted himfelf in my fjiccefs. 

But did I owe nothing more to Lord 
Grantham, than the advantages, which I 
have derived from his attention in engaging 
Mr. Waddilove, the chaplain of his em- 
bafly, to take the conduct of my literary 
inquiries in Spain, the obligations I lie 
under to him would be very great. During 
five years, that gentleman has carried on 
refearches for my behoof, with fuch acti- 
vity, perfeverance, and knowledge of the 
fubjedt, to which his attention was turned, 
, as have filled me with no lefs aftonifhment 
than fatisfadtion. He procured for me the 
greater part of the Spanifh books, which 
I have confulted j and as many of theni 

were 
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were printed early in the fixteenth century, 
and are become extremely rare, the colle£l- 
ing of thefe was fuch an occupation as 
alone required much time and afliduity. 
To. his friendly attention I am indebted 
for copies of feveral valuable mauufcripts, 
containing fafls and details which I might 
have fearched for in vain, in works that 
have beea made public. Encouraged by 
the inviting good-will with which Mr. 
Waddilove conferred his favours, I trans- 
mitted to him a fet of queries, with refpe£t 
both to the cuftoms and policy of the native 
Americans, and the nature of feveral infti- 
tutions in the Spanifh fettlements, framed 
in fuch a manner, that a Spaniard might 
anfwer them, without difclofing any thing 
that was improper to be communicated to 
a foreigner. He tranflated thefe into 
Spanifh, and obtained from various perfons 
who had rcfided in moft of the Spanifh 
colonies, fuch replies as have afforded me 
much inftrudion. 

Notwithstanding thofe peculiar ad- 
vantages with which my inquiries were 

a 3 carried 
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carried on in Spain, it is with regret 
1 am obliged to add, that tlieir fuccefs 
Hiuft be afcribed to the beneficence of indi*- 
viduals, not to jtny communication by- 
public authority. By a fmgle arrangement 
of Philip II. the records of the Spanifh 
monarchy are depofited in the Archivo of 
Simancas, near Valladolid, at the diftance 
of a hundred .and twenty miles from the 
feat of government, and the fupreme courts 
of juftice. The papers relative to America, 
and chiefly to that early period of its 
hiftory, towards which my attention was 
direded, are fo numerous, that they alone, 
according to one account, fill the largeft 
apartment in the Archivo ; and, accord- 
ing to another, they compofe eight hun- 
dred and fevcnty-three large bundles. Con- 
fcious of pofTeffing, in fome degree, the 
induftry which belongs to an hiftorian, 
the profpe(3: of fuch a treafure excited my 
moft ardent curiofity. But the profpedt 
pf it is all that I have enjoyed. Spain, 
with an excefs of caution, has uniformly 
thrown a veil over her tranfadions in 
^meric?, Frorn ftrang^rs they 2^r^ cqa- 
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cealed with peculiar folicitude. Even to 
her own fubjeds the Archivo of Simancas 
is not opened without a particular order 
from the crown ; and after obtaining that, 
papers cannot be copied, without paying 
fees of office fo exorbitant, that the expence 
exceeds what it would be proper to beftow, 
when the gratification of literary curiofity 
is the only object. It is to be hoped, 
that the Spaniards will at laft difcover this 
fyftem of concealment to be no lefs impo- 
litic th^n illiberal. From what I have 
experienced in the courfe of my inquiries, 
I am fatisfied, that upon a more minute 
fcrutiny into their early operations in the 
New World, however reprehenfible the 
a£kions of individuals may appear, the 
conduct of the nation will be placed in a 
more favourable light. 

In other parts of Europe very different 
fentiments prevail. Having fearched, with- 
out fuccefs, in Spain, for a letter of Cortes 
to Charles V. written foon after he landed 
in the Mexican empire, which has not 
hitherto been publifhed ; it occurred to me, 
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that as the emperor was fetting out for 
Germany at the time when the meflengers 
from Cortes arrived in Europe, the letter 
with which they were entrufted might 
ppffibly be preferred in the Imperial library 
of Vienna. I communicated this idea to 
Sir Robert Murray Keith, with whom I 
have long had the honour to live in friend- 
fhip, and I had foon the pleafure to learn, 
that upon his application, her Imperial 
Majefty had been gracioufly pleafed to 
ifTue an order, that not only a copy of that 
letter (if it were found), but of any other 
papers in the library, which could throw 
, light upon the Hiftory of America, fhould 
be tranfmitted to me» The letter from 
Cortes is not in the Imperial library, but 
an authentic copy, attefted by a notary, 
of the letter written by the magiftrates of 
the colony planted by him at Vera Cruz, 
which I have mentioned, Vol. ii, p. 288, 
having been found, it was tranfcribed, and 
fent to me. As this letter is no lefs 
curious, and as little known as that which 
was the object of my inquiries, I have 
given fome account, in its proper place, 

of 
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of what is moft worthy of notice in it. 
Together with it, I received a copy of a 
letter from Cortes, containing a long ac- 
count of his expedition to Honduras, with 
refpe<3: to which I did not think it neceC- 
fary to enter into any particular detail ; 
and likewife thofe curious Mexican paint- 
ings, which I have defcribed, Vol. iii. 
p. 299. 

My inquiries at St. Peterlburgh were 
carried on with equal facility and fuccefs. 
In examining into the neareft communi- 
cation between our continent and that of 
America, 1 it became of confequence to 
obtain authentic information concerning 
the difcovcries of the Ruffians in their 
navigation from Kamchatka towards the 
coaft of America. Accurate relations of 
their firft voyage, in 1741, have been 
publiflied by Muller and Gmelin. Several 
foreign authors have entertained an opi- 
nion, that the court of Ruffia ftudioufly 
conceals the progrefs which has been made 
by more recent navigators, and fufFers the 
Public to be amufed with falfe accounts of 

their 
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their route. Such condudt appeared to me 
unfuitable to thofe liberal fentiments, and 
that patronage of fcience, for which the 
prefeat fovereign of Ruflia is eminent ; 
nor could I difcern any political reafon, 
that might render it improper to apply 
for information concerning the late attemptg 
of the Ruffians to open a communication 
between Afia and America. My ingenious 
countryman, Dr. Rogerfon, firft phyfician 
to the emprefs, prefented my requeft to 
her Imperial Majefty, who not only diC* 
claimed any idea of concealment, but in- 
ftantly ordered the journal of Captain 
Krenitzin, who condudted the only voy- 
age of difcovery made by public autho- 
rity fince the year 1741, to be tranflated, 
and his original chart to be copied for 
my ufe. By confulting them, I have 
been enabled tp give a more accurate 
view of the progrefs and extent of the 
^ Ruffian difcoveries, than has hitherto beeu 
communicated to the Publiq. 

From Qther quarters I have received in-* 
fprmation of great utility arid importance. 

M. 1q 
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M. le Chevalier de Pinto, the minifter 
from Portugal to the court of Great Bri- 
tain, who commanded for feveral years 
At Matagroflb, a fi^ttlement of the Portu- 
guefe in the interior part of Brazil, where 
the Indians cire numerous, and their ori- 
ginal manners little altered by intercourfe 
with Europeans, was plpafed tb fend me 
very full anfwers to forae queries concern- 
ing the chara£ker and inftitutions of the 
natives of America, which his polite recep- 
tion of an application made to him in my 
name, encouraged me to propofe. Thefe 
Tatisfied me, that he had contemplated, 
with a difcerning attention, the curious ob- 
jeds which his fituation prefented to his 
view, and I have often followed him as one 

V 

of my beft-inftruded guides* 

M. SuARD, to whofe elegant tranflation 
of the Hiftory of the Reign of Charles V* 
I owe the favourable reception of that 
work oi> the continent, procured me an- 
fwers to the fame queries from M. de Bou- 
gainville, who had opportunities of obferv- 
ifjg the Indians both of North ^nd South 

America, 
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America, and from M. Godin le Jeunc, 
who refided fifteen years among Indians in 
Quito, and twenty years in Cayenne. 
The latter are more valuable from having 
been examined by M. de la Condaminc, 
who, a few weeks before his death, made 
fome fhort additions to them, which may 
be confidered as the laft effort of that 
attention to fcience which occupied a long 
life. 

My inquiries were not confined to one 
region in America. Governor Hutchinfon 
took the trouble of recommending the con- 
fideration of my queries to Mr. Hawley 
and Mr. Brainerd, two proteftant miffion- 
aries, employed among the Indians of the 
Five Nations, who favoured me with an- 
fwers, which difcover a confiderable know- 
ledge of the people whofe cuftoms they 
defcribe. From William Smith, Efq. the 
ingenious hiftorian of New York, I received 
fome ufeful information. When I enter 
upon the Hiftory of our Colonies in 
North America, I fhall have occafion to 
acknowledge how much I have been in- 

3 debted 
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debted to many other gentlemen of that 
country. 

From the valuable Collection of Voyages 
made by Alexander Dalrymple, Efq. with 
whofe attention to the Hiftory of Naviga- 
tion and Difcovery the Public is well ac- 
quainted, I have received fomie very rare 
books, particularly two large volumes of 
Memorials, partly manufcript, and partly 
in print, which, were prelented to the 
Court of Spain during the reigns of Phi-^ 
lip III. and Philip IV. From thefe I have 
learned many curious particulars with 
refpedl to the interior ftate of the Spa- 
nifli colonies, and the various fchemes 
formed for their improvement. As this 
Colledion of Memorials formerly belonged 
to the Colbert Library, I l^aye quoted 
them by that title. 

All thofe books and manufcripts I have 
confulted with that attention which the 
refpe<3: due from an Author to the Public 
required ; and by minute references to 
them, I have endeavoured to authenticate 

whatever 
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whatever I relate. The longer I fefle^ 
on the nature of hiftorlcal compofition^ 
the more I am convinced that this fcru- 
pulous accuracy is^ neceflary. The his- 
torian who records the events of his Owtl 
time, is credited in proportion to the 
opinion which the Public entertains with 
refpe£t to his means of information and 
his veracity. He who delineates the 
tranfadlions of a remote period, has no 
title to "claim affent, unlefs he produces 
evidence in proof of his affertioils. With- 
out this, he may write an amufing tale, 
but cannot be faid to have compofed an 
authentic hiftory. In thofe fentimen,ts I 
have been confirmed by the opinion of 
an Author*, whom his induftry, erudi- 
tion, and difcernment, have defervedly 
iplaced in a high rank among the moft 
eminent hiftorians of the age. Embold-* 
ened by a hint from him, I have pub- 
liihed a catalogue of the Spanifh books 
which I have confulted. This prafticc 
was frequent in the laft century, and was 
confidered as an evidence of laudable 

♦ Mr. Gibbon. 

induftry 
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mduftry in an author; in the prefent, it 
may, perhaps, be deemed the effect of 
oftentation ; but as many of thefe books; 
are unknown in Great Britain, I could 
not otherwife have referred to then;i as 
authorities, without encumbering the page 
with an infertion of their full titles. To 
any perfon who may choofe to follow 
me in this path of inquiry, the catalogue 
muft be very ufeful. 

My readers will obferve, that In men- 
tioning fums of money, I have uniformly 
followed the Spanifh method of computing 
by pefos. In America, the pefo fuerte^ or 
duro^ is the only one known, and that is 
always meant when any fum imported 
from America is mentioned. The pefo 
fuerte, as well as other coins, has varied 
in its numerary value ; but I have been 
advifed, without attending to fuch minute 
variations, to confider it as equal to four 
fhillings and fixpence of our money. It 
is to be remembered, however, that in the 
fixteenth century^ the efFedlive value of 
a pefo, i. e. thf quantity of labour which 

it 
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it reprefented, of of goods which it would 
purchafe, was five or fix times as much aa 
at prefcnt. 



N. B, SiN€E this edition tvas put into 
tlie prefs, a Hiftory of Meyico, in two 
volumes in qUarto, tranflated from the 
Italian of the Abbe D. Francefco Saverio 
Clavigero, has been publifhed. From 4 
perfon, who is a native of New Spain, who 
has refided forty years in that country, and 
who is acquainted with the Mexican lan- 
guage, it was natural to expedt much 
new information. Upon perufing his 
work, however, I find that it contains . 
hardly any addition to the ancient Hiftory 
of the Mexican empire, as related by 
Acofta and Herrera, but what is derived 
from the improbable narratives and fan- 
ciful conjectures of Torquemada and Bo- 
turini. Having copied their fplendid de- 
fcriptions of the high ftate of civilization 
In the Mexican empire, M* Clavigero,- in 
the abundance of his zeal for the honour 

of 
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of his native country, charges me with 
having miftaken fome points, and with 
having mifreprefented others, in the Hif- 
tory of it. When an author is confcious 
of having exerted induftry in refearch and 
- impartiality in decifion, he may, without 
prefumption, claim what praife is due to 
thefe qualities, and he cannot be infenfible 
to any accufation that tends to weaken the 
force of his claim. A feeling of this kind 
has induced me to examine fuch ftrifkures 
of M. Clavigero on my Hiftory of America 
as merited any attention, efpecially as thefe 
are made by one, who feemed to poflefs 
the means of obtaining accurate inform- 
ation ; and to (hew that the greater part 
of them is deftitute of any juft foundation. 
This I have done in notes upon the paf- 
fages in my Hiftory, which gave rife to his 
criticifms. 



College of Edinburgh, 
March ift, ly^b. 
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M 

r 

Madriga (Pedro de) Defcnption de la Gouvernemetit du 
Perou. Exft. Voyages qui ont fcrvi a PetablifTement de la 
iiomp. des ludes. torn. ix. 105. 

Mariana (P. Juan de) Difcurfo de las Enfermedades de la 
Compagnia de Jefus. 410. Mad. 1768. 

Martinez de la Puente (D. Jof.) Compendio de las Hif- 
torias de lo^ Defcubrimientos, Conquiftas, y Guerras de la 
India Oriental, y fus Iflas, defde los Tiempos del Infante 
Don Enriqeu de Portugal fu inventor. 4to. Mad. r68 1 . 

*Martyr ab Angleria (Petr.) De Rebus Octanicis & Novo 
Orte Decades tres. 12 mo. Colon. 1574. 

De Infulis nuper inventis, & de Moribus In- 

colarum. Ibid. p. 329. . 

— ^ Opus Epiftolarum. fol. Amft. 1670. 

II Sommario cavato della fua Hiftoria del 

Nuevo Mundo. Ramufio HI. i. 

Mata (D. Gcron. Fern, de) Iddas golilrcas-y BMrales. 
120^0. Toledo, 1640. 

Mechoacitn-t^Rda^ioti de las CeremoniffSy Ritos, y Po- 
blaoxm de los Indios de Mechuacan hecha al I. S. D. Ant. 
de M^ndb^a Virrey de Nuera Efpagna« fol. MS. 
"■ Melendez (Fr, Juan.) Tcforos Verdaderos de las Indias , 
Hiftoria de la Provincia de S. Juan Baptifta dd Peru, del 
Orden de Predicadores. fbl. 3 vols. Rom. 1681. 

MeixK)rKil Ajuftado por D. A. Fern, de Heredia Gober- 
ik^or de Nicaragua y Honduras, fol. 1753. 

Memorial Adjuftado contra los Officiales deCafa de Moneda 
a Mexico de d anno 1729. fbl. 

Mendoza (D. Ant. de) Lettera al Imperatore del Difco- 
*pnmento ddla Terra Fmna deHa N. Spagna verfo Tramon- 
taino. ExfL Ramufio III. 355. 

' ' c ^ Mendoza 



^- ^M^gud^fWc/J6ftjTabla8 dcl68jfuceroJEa:MSKfc^^^ ca 
Africa, Indias Orientalesy Occidentales. 410. Yi£ fJSB^* 
Mifcellanca Economico-Politico, &c. fol. Pampl. 1749. 
Molina (P. F.Anton.) Vocabulario Caftellano y Mexi- 
- : ;caiioA Wv tf57 1 - ' ; : ' - f •*..--' 

Monardes (El Dottor) Primera y S?gund^ y TVt^era 

I . lart^ de la Hifloria Medicinal^ de tas Qpfas.itiie fr^tracn de 

neuflras Indias Occidentales^ que firyen ^n Mediqiiid^,4to. 

, Stfvilla. 1754. '■ ■ '' '^ ' r-iinC' 

M^cada ( Sanchp de) R<ft«ti«fi$ioiiTpplri;^4^^f|yagna 
y dcfcos Publicps. 410. Mad. 1 746* - i ; %. -TIO 
Moi-aks (Antbrofio de) Coronica^ Qon^rak 4f^ ^l^^nis^. 
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fbl..4Yola.. Aicala, 1574. : *;' j i;:i -i 

Moreno y Efcaudon (D. Fran^ Aut.) I)elcHp<^iQ8l/? Ef- 
ta4p del Virreyn^tp ,de Santa Fee^ NticvoRcyijjp^^ Gra- 
nada, &c. fol. MS. , ,^.^q V 

jMun^z (p. Antonio) Difcuiffo i^h^ pci^npmia^politica, 
"8vo. Mad. 1769. 
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Nfljftja (F. Marco) Rrelatione del Viaggio'farta per Terra 

''^'al'CeX'die, Regno di cetteCitti-Exft. Ramuf. \ll:%s6. 

^ '" ifedd-^Relaciondel Viage que hiciet-on losr Caphanet 

'\ferth.7 Gcinii. de Kpd^lal defcubrimiento del Efti4fcho quie 

hpy es nombrado de Maire^ y reconocumento dd^de Magel* 

•' ianefs.^'4tb. 'Mad. ' ■ ' 

Noticia IndMdiiai*' de los* derechos fegun lo rieg^do en 
ultimo proyefto de 1720. 4to. Barcelona, 1732. 

Nueva Efpagna — HifCbria de los Indios de Nueva Efpagtta 
• dil^'dida en .tr^ Partes. En la primera trata de los Ritos» 
Sacrincios y Idolatnas del Tiempo de iu Gentilidad* En la 
. fegunda de fu mar^villpfa Converfion a la Fe, y Jjnodo de 
celebrar las Fieftas de Nueftra Santa Iglelia. En la tercera 
del Cenio y Carader de aquella Gentc ; y Figiiras con que 
fiiotaBan Tus Acontegimientosi con otras particulaxidad^s ; y 

17oticiaa 
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^8f? ?)iAp*9 ^54' por unct-deloi docc. Rdigtofoa Francifcoi 






Ogna (Pedro de) Arauco Domado. PoSma. izmo* 
~ Midvi665*- ~ ' 

^' r Ofdeoanzas id Confejo real de hs Indias. foL Afad. 

Ortega (D. CaGmiro de) Refumen Hiftorico dd primer 
^ -:"' V]i|r^li^elib al rededor dd Mundo. 4to. Mad. r769. 

Oflbrio (Jerome) Hiftory of the Portug^fe, during the 
"^^^igii (3^ Emmanuel. Svo. ^ vols. Lond. 1752. 

Oflbriua ( Hieron. ) De rebus Emmanuel^ Lufitanix Regis, 
•'•^ «v^' Cot Agr. 1752. 

bViOe (Alonfo) Hiftorica Relacipii dd Reyno de Chilu 
fol. Rom. 1646. 

*-^ '- An Hiftoncal Relation of the Kingdom of Ch3i. 

Exft, ChurchiU's Colled. III. i- 

Oviedo 7 Ba^os (D. Jof.) Hillona la Conquifta y Public 
cacton ce Venezuela. foL Mad. 1723. 
, . . ^ Qyiedo Sommariai &c. £xft» Ramuiio JII. 44. 

^ OYtedo (Gofiz. Fern, de) Relacion ^ommana de la Hif- 
, r toria N^tufal de los Indias* ^xft« Bar^ia Hift* Prim. tom. L 
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Oviedo Hiiloria Gcnerale fc Naturale dell ](ndie Occiden- 
.bU!«#e, Ejcft. Ramufiopi. 74. _ 

-— ^ — Relatione della Navigratione per b^ Grandiffima 
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)]^jp|ne Maragnon, Exft. Ramufl I|I. 415. 






/ IVlatio (D. Raim. Mi^.) .Dafcurfo Economico PoKtJco, 
^' ' 4to. ' Mad. 177^. 

Pf&fyx y Mendoza (D.Juan) Virtudes del Indioso Na* 
turaliza y Coftutnbres de los Indios de N.'Efpagha. 4to» ' 
yU de Venerable Dom. Jean Palafox £vequ( de 
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t^^ngelopolis. i2mo. Colognei 1772. 
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:P-Pg,"* {JuanNijgeea iie,-U),C9ijqoi4»y ^B^^ie^wWle 
las lil^s de Gran Capari4. 4tc>. I^d. ^676.^ 

Pegna Montenegro ,(p. Alqnfo de la] Itiaerario pva 
Farocbos de Indios, en que tratan les materias niasL|)»nicu- 
lates, tocantes a elloa para fe buen admin iftracion. 4to. 
Amberes, 1754. 

. Peoalofa y l^Jondragon (Fr. Bemto de) Cmeo,ExceUeft(:iai 
del Efpagnol que dea peublan a Efpagna. 410, Pampl. iCag. 
1 (.D. Pedro dej Wma fijndada o Cpn- 
:1 Peru Pocma Eroyco. 4to. Lima, 1732^ 

I.ApoftoliJeWln^ias 
ie la Co,i^pagnia ^ 
B. 4t.<V, Pamfl. 166;, 
np^ea ^ift<vi«)« ^ 
?49- 

gnuolo del Dercojiii- 
BietHo J- Conquifta del Peru., Exft. Ramjif^ HI. 37^. •, 

Peru — Relatione d'un Secretario de Franc. V't^zattQ 
deila Conijuifta del Peru. Exft. Ramufio III. 371. 

'Relacion del Peru. ft^S. 

pefquifa de lo» Oydctres de Fao^ma contra D, Jayme 
Mugnos, &c. pro havejlos Ccmmerciado illickamjeittc cfl 
tiempo de Gurrra. fol. 1755. 

^bilipiiias'- Carta que efciibe un Rellgiofo antiguo de 
PbHimnas, f i)n Amigo fuyo ^11 Efp.agna, que le pugunta 
el Nat\i(el y Genio de los ladios Naturales de EAas .tflas, 
MS. 410. 

Piedcatjita (I^uc- Fern.) Hljloria general de lap CQDquiilas 
del Nuevo Reyno de Grsfiada. foL Ambres. 

Pinelo (Ant. de Leor) Epitome de la Bibiiotheca Ori- 
ental y Occidental en que fe continen los Efcritoret de las 
Indias Orientalea y Occidentalea. fol. 2 vols. Mad. 1737. 
. PinzDntus lbciu« Admirantis Columbi— Navigntio & ret 
pereum repertss. Exft. Nov. Orb. Grynxi, p. IIQ. 

Piearra y Orellana (B. Feri).) Varoaes iUuftivs del- N. 
MundQ. fbl. Mad. 1639- 

Pljindus-'JudorumChnftiiinoruin in Amenca Feruntlna. 
i2mo. 
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Ppcnu (D, Jof. Murdnez de la) Cotnpendio it las Hif- 
torias de los Dcfcttbrimieotos dc h India Oriental y fus Iflas, 
4to. Mad. 16^1. 

Quir (Fenl. dc) Terra Auilralis Incognita ; or, a new 
Southern Difcovery, containing a fifth Fart of the WorM 
jatdy found out. 4to. Lond. 1617. 

R 

^'Ramufio (Ciov. Battifta) Racolto dellc Navigation! c 
Viaggi. fol. 3 vols. Venet. 1588. 

' Real Compagttia Gnipuscoana de Caracas, Notidas hif- 
tetiales Pra6Uca^, de los Succeflbs y Adclantamientos de cfta 
Compagnia d^fde fu Fundacion en 1728 hajta 1764. 4to. 

1765- 
Recopllacion de Leyes de los Reynos de las tndias. ,fo|. 

4 vols. Mad. 1756. 

Reglamento y Aranceles Reales para el Comercio de Ef- 
pagna a Indias. fol. Mad. 1778. 

' Relatione d'un Gentilhuomo dd Sig. Fern. Cortefe della 
gran Citta Temiftatan, Mexico, & dellc ahrc cofc della Nova 
Spagna. £xft. Ramuf. III. 304. 

Remefal (Fr. Ant.) Hiftoria general de las Indias Occi- 
dentales y particular de la Governacion de ChKipa y Guati« 
mala. foL Mad. 1620. 

Ribadeneyra (D. Diego Portichuelo de) Rdacion del 
Viage defde que falio de JUma, liafta que Ilego a Efpagna* 
4to. Mad. 1657. 

I^ibandeneyra y Barrientos (D. Ant. Joach.) Mamid 
Compendio de el Regio Patronato Indiano. foL Mad. 1 755. 

Ribas (Andr. Perez de) Hiftoria de los Triuniphos dc ' 
Kueftra Sta Fe, entre Gentes la mas Barbaras, en las mif- 
iiones dcNueva £|pagna« fol. Mad. 1645. 

Riol {D. Santiago) Reprefentaciotn a Philipe V. fobre el 
eftado adual dc los Papdes univcrfaks de la Moaarchia, 
MS. 

Ripia 
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branza de Us reotas reaks*. foU .Mad. ¥.768. 
, Rocha P;itta. ($ebaftian6 dc) Hiftoria dc Amero^ Por^ 
tougueza des de o Anno de ^^500 du fu Defcobrimeatp ate 
^,.^4e ^724, /o}* Xiftoa, 1730, 

Rodriguez (ManiKl) ExpUcadon de la BidU de b ^U 
.. :<?f3iiz^4a. 4tQ. AlqJa, 1589. 

■ — (P. Maa.) El. Maragnon y Amo^oas, Hit 

torla de los Defcubrimientos^ Entradas y Reducion de Na- 
ciones. fol. Mad. 1684* 

Roman (HiefQq) . Republii^as del Mundo, fol, 3 vols. 
/ Mad. 1595. . • ,'. 

Roma y RofcU (Dc Franc.) Las fegnales de la £plicidad 
d^ Efpagna y medios de hacerlas efficaces. 8vo. ^ladt A7^^ 
Rofe^de (P« Ant- Gonz. de) 'Vida del Juan de Palafo^ 
Arzobifpo de Mexico, fol. Mad. 167 1. 
• ' Rubaclaya (I^n Jof. Gutierrez de) '^jfratado Hiftorico. 
!Politicoy y Legal de el commercio de las IndiasjOccidentales* 
l^mp.^ Cad^ 1759. . ^ 

Ruus (P. Ant.) Conquifla ]pirpiritual hecha porlo$ Relv- 
^fofb^ de la Compagnia de Jefus, en las Provincias de la Pa/> 
' ^SV'!^^ y '^^V.^yi Parana y Tape. 410. Mad. 163^. 

1 ' * • « • 1 , 

c 

^ '^ ' ^^iazir dc lifcndoza (D. Pedro) Monarcjuist dc Efpagna, 
'torn, i ii. Su^ fol Mad. 1770. 

_, ^ y Olarte (D. I^n^io) |Iiftorhi 4e la Con» 

'' quifta'dci ^fexico-^Segurida parte. Cordc^v. 1743.' *^ 

y Zevallos (p. Alohz. Ed. dc) Cdtttlftuciones 

^ y Ordcnan^M antiguas Agnadiias y Modcmas die la Real 
Univerfidad y eiludio general ftc San Marco's de la dfudad 
' ' de'lbs' Reyd^s del Peru. fol. En la Ciiidad dc los Reyesi, 
1735^' - '•.; ' : ■ • . ^ .: -^^^ 

^ Sancbe-z (Aht. Ribct-o) Diffeftation far l^rtginc dc la 
"" Maladie Venerienne, dans laauelle on preiive qu^elle n'a 
' '^inUtfpbit^cdcPAmcriqiie.'iamo. ^Paris, 1765." 

" ' ' ^ *Sarmiento 
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Qaimlento de Gomboa (P<dro de) VjUge'al £tr€cho do 
Magcllanes. 4to. Mad. 1768. 

S^nta Cruz (£1 Marques)- Comeroia Suclto y tn Com- 
' panias General, lamo. Mad. 173?. 

Santo Domingo, Puerto Rico, y Margarita, Real Cox&<* 
pagnia de Comercio. 1 2mo. 1756. 

Schemidel (Hulderico] Hiftoriay Defcubrlmiento del Rio 
. 4? U Plata y Paraguay, Exft. Barci^ Hift. Primt tom, iiit 

Sebara da Sylva (Jof. de) Recucil Chronologique 5c An4- 
lytique de tout c^ qu'a foit en Portugal la Society dite dc 
Jefus, dcpuis fon Entree dans cc Royaume en 1540 jufqu'a 
fon Expuldon 1759. i?nio. 3 vols. Lift). 1769. 

Segni (D. Diego Raymundo) Antiquario Noticipfa Gc« 
neral de Elpagna y fus Indios. izmo. 1769. 

Sepulveda (Genefms) Dialogus dejuftis belli caufis, prx« 
fertim in Indos Novi Orbis. MS. 

— '• (Jo. Gcnefius) Epiftolanun Libri YIL 

l2nio. Salam. '557- 

Sepulveda de r^gnp, Libri III. ijrao. Ilerdoe, 157^. 

Seyxas y Lovero (D. Fr.) Theatre Naval Hydro|^rai 
phico. ^.to. 1648. 

'' — Defcripcion GeograpLica y l>errotcrt dc I4 

Religion Auitral Magellanica. 4to. Mad. 1 690.' 

Simon (Pedro) Noticias Hiiloriales de las Conquiftas de 
THciya fhrmt en }a$ {ndj^s Oceidentale». ibl. Cuen^a* 1 627. 

Splis (JD. Ant, dc) Hiflorias ^U&Qoj^quUiude Mexico^ 
foL Mad. 1684^ 

— _ ^ Hiftory of the Conqu^ft of I^CKicp^-^'TTI^f- 
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Jl%^g4 by Townfend, fol, 17^4. 
. ,r Solarzano y Percy rra (Joan.) Politica Indiana* fyl* 2 vols* 
5^ Mad. 1776. 

•— . , ■ , , ^ De Indianim jure, five de juila Indiarum Occi- 
dentalium Gubernatione. fol. 2 vols. Lugd. 1672. 

M Obras y arias pofthumas. fpL Mad. 1776. 

Sotp y marne (P. Franc, de) Copis^ dc la Relacion de 
Viag^.que defde la ciudad de Cadjz a la Cartagena d< Iai4ia» 
hizo. 4to. Mad, 1 753. 

Spt&ergen 







xhim A CATALOGUE OF 

Spflbergen et Le Maire Speculum OnctjtaKs Occidcn- 
talifque Navjgationum. 410. L. Bat. 1619. 

Suarez de Figueroa (Chriftov.) Hechos dc D. Garcisi 
Hurtado de Mcndoza, 4to. Mad. i6i3- 



Tanco (I^uis Bezcira) FeL'cidad de Mexico en la admi- 
rable Aparicion de N. Signora dl Guadalupe. 8 to. Mad* 

Tanragones (Hieron. Gir.) Dos Libros de Cofmograplua* 
4toi. Mflan, 1556. 

Tccho (F. Nichol. de) The Hfilory of the Pitmncts 
Paraguay, Tucuman, Rio de'la Plata, &c. Exft. Churchill's 
Coll. VI. 3. 

Torquemada (Juian de) Monarqoia Indiana, fol. 3 vols. 

Ifo4* 1723. 

Torres (Sim. Per. de) Viage del Mundo, Exft. Barcia 
Hift. Prim. III. 

=— (Franc. Caro de) Hiftoria delas Ofdenes Mili- 

tare« de Santiago, Calatrava y Alcantara, defde fu Funda^ 
cjon hafta el Jley D. Felipe II. Adminiftador perpetu^ 
fellas, fol. Ma3. 1629. 
, Tojrribio {V. F. Jof. ) Aparato pai-a la Hiftoria Natural 
Efpagn^a. fol. Mad. 1754. 

DifTertacion Hiftorico-Politica y en mncha 
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parte Geograpliica de las Iflas Pbilipinad. 12 mo. Mad* 

Totades (F. Sebaftian de) Manual Tagalog para auxilio 
de Provincia de las Philipinas. 4to. Samplai en las Ph3f» 
lrtfta8,i745. 

U 

Ulloa (D. Ant. de) Voyage Hiftoriqtfe dc PAmerique 
Merfdionale. 4to. 2 torn. Paris, 1752. 

'? jj (D, Ant. de) Noticias Amerkanas, Entretenimi- 

tntofi PhyilcQs-lliftorieos, fobre la America Meridional y la 

Septentrional Oriental* 4to. Mad. I77'2. 
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Ulloa (D* Bernv d,e) Rcftabkcimicntb de las Fabricas, 
traiico, y comercio maritimo de Efpagna. 12 mo. 2 vols. 
Mad. 1740. 

(Franc.) Navigationc per fcoprire PJfolc delle 

Specierie fkio al- Mare dctto Vcrmejo nel 1539. Exft^ 
RamuC III. 339* 

— ~--< — (D. Bernardo) Retabliiliement dee Manu&£tl^-e» 
^ du Coaunerce d'Efpagne. i2mo. Amft. 175s* 

Uztariz (IX Geron.) Theoria y Pra£Uca de Comm^^CKy 
^c-de Marina, fol. Mad. 1757. ; 

The Theory and PraAice of Commerce) an4 

Maritime Affairs. 8vo. 2 vols* Lond. 1751. 

V . 

Vcrtig«8 (D. Thom. Tamaio de) Reftauiacion de k Gu- 
dad del Salvador y Bala de Todos Santos en la Provincia dA 
Brafil. 4to. Mad. 1628. , 

Vargas Machi;tca (D- Bern, de) Mib'cia y Defcripcion de 
las Indias. 410. Mad. 1699. 

Vega (Garcilaffo de la) Hiftoire de la Conquete de la 
Floride. Traduite par Ricbelet. i2mo. a iom, Leyd. 

\ Royal Commentaries of Peru, by Rycaut. fol. 

Lond. 1688. 

Vega (X'Ynca Garcikftb de la) Hiftoire des Guerres 
Civiles dos Efpagnoles dans les Itides, par Baudouin. 4to. 
2 torn. Paris, 1648. 

Veitia Linage (Jof.) The Spanifti Rule of Trade to the 
Weft Indies. 8vo. Lond. 170?. 

— ^ Declamacion Oratoria en Defenfa dc 
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D. Jof. Fern. Veitia Linage. foL 1702. 

— — Norte de la Contratacion de las Indias Occidea- 
talcs. fbl. StviH. 1672. 

Venegas (Miguel) A Niltural and Civil Hiftory of CalU 
fornia, 8vo. 2 vols. Lond. 1759. 

Verazzano (Giov.) Relatione deUe Terra per lui Sco- 
perta nel 1524. Exft. Ramufio III. p. 420. 

Vei^utius 
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Vcfputivis (Amerlcus) Diiae Navigationes fub aufpicus 
Ferdlnandi, &c. Ex ft. de Bry America. Pars X. 

Navigatio prima, fecundai tertia, <^uarta. Exfl- 

Nov. Orb. Grynaei, p. l^J. 

Vikgc dc Efpa^a. i2mo. 6 tofh. ' MJid. 1^76^ ' "' ^' \ 

Vi^^oria (Fran.) Rclationes Theologicae dc Indis dt & 
jiirir bcHi contra CO*. 410. 176^:. 

Viera y Clavijo (D. Jof.) Noticias dc fe Hiftorfa gencrstf ' * 
defti lifes dcCanaria. 410. 3 tonv. Mad. 17^*. " ' ^. 

Vaiak)bo3 (D. Juan de) Manificfto fobrc m intfdaufci&it '' 
<le efclaVos negros tn las Indias Occidentales. 410. ' SjeVfllaj;^ ' 

1082i 

, t' 

Villagra (Gafp. dc) Hiftoria de Nucva Mexico Po^hia. *' 
12 mo. Alcala, i6io» 

Villa Segnor y Sanchez (D. Jof. Ant») Theatre Ameri- 
cano. Defcripcion general de log Reynos y Provincias de IsL 
Nueva Efpagna. fol. 2 tom. Mex. 1746. 

Rea puefta fobre el precio dc Azogue. 4to. 

Vocabulario Brafiliano y Portugues. 4to. MS* 

W 

Ward (D. Bernardo) Proycfto Economico fobre la pob- 
I'acion de Efpagna, la agricultura en tbdos fus ramos, y dc 
mas eiiablecimientos de induftria^ comcrcio con nueftra ma- 
riHci, ai-reglo de nueftra interefes en America, libertad del 
Commercio en Indias, &c. 2 vols. 4to, MS* 



• Xeres (Franc, de) Vcrdaderti Relaclon de la Conqnifta 
del Peru y Provincia dc Cuzco, Embiada al Emperador 
Carlos V.N Exft. Barcia Hill. Prim. tom. iii. 

Relatione, &c. &c. Exft. Ramulio III. 

371, 
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Zarate (Aug. At) Hiftoria del Dcfcubrunicnto y Con- 
quifta de la Provipcia del Peru. £xft. Barci^ Hiftw Prinv 
torn, iiu 

Hiftorrc de la Decouverte & dc la Conquete;^^ 

Perou. lamo. 2 torn. Parisi 1742. 

Zavala y Augnon (D. Miguel de) Reprefentacion al |lef '. 
N. ^egnor D* Philipe V, dirigidaal mas feguro Aumento.de^ 
Real Erario* Noplace. 1732. 

Zevalloa (D. Pedro Ordogncz de) Hiftona y Viage del ^ 
Muo4o« 4to. Mad. 1691. 
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AMERICA- 



BOOK I. 

TH £ progrefs of men in difcovering and book 
peopling the various parts of the earthy > -C- j 
has been extremely flow. Several ages elapfed nowiy*^©. 
before they removed for from thofe mild and fer- p^^- 
tile regbns in which they were originally placed 
by their Creator. The occafion of their firft 
general difperfion is known ; but we are unac* 
quainted with the courfe pf their migrations, or 
the time when they took pofleflion of the dif* 
ferent countries which they now inhabit. Nei- 
ther hiflory nor tradition fumifli fuch informa* 
tion concerning thofe remote events, as enables 
us to trace, with any certainty, the operations 
of the human race in the infancy of fociety. 

We may conclude, however, that all the Firft migra. 
early migrations of mankind were made by unl ^ 
VOL. 1. , B land. 
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1^4% The ocean, which furrounds the ha* 
bitable earth, as well as the various arms 
of the fea which feparate one region from 
another, though deftined to facilitate the com- 
munication between diftant countries, feem, at 
firft view, to be formed to check the progref$ 
of man, and to mark the bounds of that por- 
tion of the globe to which nature had confined 
him. It was long, we may believe, before 
^ men attempted to pafs thefe formidable bar» 
riers, and became fo ikilful and adventrous aa 
to commit themfelves to the mercy of thd 
winds and waves, or to quit their native fhores 
in queft of remote and unknown regions. 

Firft at- . Navigation and {hip*building are arts fo 

waSs'navi- nicc and complicated, that they require the in- 

s*'*®"' genuity, as well as experience, of many fuc* 

ceffive ages to bring them to any degree ef 

perfeftion. From the raft or canoe, which firft 

lerved to carry a favage over the river that 

obftrudcd him in the chace, to the conftruc* 

tion of a vefTel capable o^ conveying a numfi'^ 

tons crew with fafety to a didant coaft, the 

prpgrefs in improvement is immenfe. Many 

efiprt^ would be made, many , experiments 

.wotild be tried, and much labour as well as 

invention would be employed, before men 

• . could accomplifh. this arduous and important 

V , undertaking. 
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tilider taking. The rude and itnpeifeft ftate hi b-ook 
Xfbich navigation is ftill found among fill na^ s,umm^tmmJ 
tiom which are not confiderably civilized, cor-* 
refponds with this account of its progfefs, and 
demonftrates that, in early times, the art was 
not fo hr improved as to enable men to un- 
dertake diftant voyages, or to attempt remote 
difcoveries. 

As foon, however, al the ait of navigation inwxia^* 
became knovm, a new fpecies of correfpondence commerctf^ 
among men took place. It is from this sera, 
that we muft date the commencement of fuch 
an intercourfe between nations as deferves the 
appellation of commerce. Men are, indeed^ 
far advanced in improvement befote commerce 
bfecomes an objeft of great importance to them. 
They muft even have made fome confiderabie 
progrefs towards civilization, before they ac* 
quire the idea of propcfrty, and afcertain it fo 
perfedly, as to be acquainted with the moil 
fiittple of all contrafts^ that of eifchanging by 
barter one rude commodity for another. But 
as foon as this important right is eftabliflied, 
alid every individual feels that he has an ex* 
clufive title to poffefs or to aKenate whatever 
he has acquired by his own labour and dexte- 
rity, the wants and ingenuity of his nature 
fviggeft to him a new method of increafing his 

B 2 acquifitigns 
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fcquifitions and enjoyments, by difpofing of 
what is fuperftuous in bis own (lores, in order 
to procure what is neceffary or defirable in 
thofe of other men. Thus a commercial in- 
tercourfe begins, and is carried on among the 
members of the fame community. By degrees, 
they difcover that neighbouring tribes poflefs 
what they themfelves want, and enjoy comforts 
of which they wifh to partake, . In the fame 
mode, and upon the fame principles, that do- 
mcftic traffic is carried on within the fociety^ 
an external commerce is eftabliflied with other 
tribes or nations. Their mutual intereft and 
mutual waists render this intercourfe defirable, 
and imperceptibly introduce the maxims and 
laws which facilitate its progrefs and render it 
fecure. But no verycxtenfive commerce can 
lake place between contiguous provinces, whofe 
foil and clim«^te being nearly the fame, yield 
fimilar productions. Remote countries cannot 
convey their commodities by land, to thofe 
places, where on account of their rarity they 
are defired, and become valuable. It is to na- 
vigation that men are indebted for the power of 
tranfporring the fuperfluous ftock of one part 
of the earth, to fupply the wants of another* 
The luxuries and bleflings of a particular cli- 
mate are no longer confined to itfelf alone, but 

i. the 
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the enjoyment of them is communicated to the book 
moft diftant regions. 

In proportion as the knowledge of the ad- 
vantages derived from navigation and com* 
merce continued to fpread, the* intercourfe 
among nations extended. The ambitton of 
conqueft, or the neceffity of procuring new fet- 
tlements, were no longer the fole motives of 
vifithig diftant lands. The defire of gain be*- 
came a new incentive to aftivity, roufed ad- 
venturers, and fent them forth \ipon long voy- 
ages, in fearch of countries, whofe produfts or 
wants might increafe that circulation, which 
nourishes and gives vigour to commerce. Trade 
proved a great fource of difcovery, it opened 
unknown feas, it penetrated into new regions, 
and contributed more than any other caufe, to 
bring men acquainted with the fituation, the 
nature, and coipmodities of the different parts 
of the globe. But even after a regular com- 
merce -was eftablifhed in the world, after 
nations were confiderably civilized, and the 
fciences and arts were cultivated with ardour 
aind fuccefs, navigation continued to be fo im- 
perfeft, that it can ' hardly be faid to have ad- 
vanced beyond the infancy of its improvement 
in the ancient world* 
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Among all the nations of antiquity th« 
ftrtrflure of their vcflcis was extremely rude, 

flSHfrni. ^^ ^^^^^ method of working them very de- 
vigation feftive. They were unacquainted wjth fe- 

among the ^ ' , • • 

•ncienti. vera! principles and operations m naviga- 
tion, which are now confidered as the firft 
elements on which that fcience is founded^ 
Though that property of the magnet, by which 
it attrafts iron, was well known to the ancients, 
its mor^ important and amazing virtue of 
pointing to the poles had entirely efcaped theit 
ojjfervation. Deftitute of this faithful guide, 
which now conduds the pilot with fo much 
certainty in the unbounded ocean, during the 
darknefs of night, or when the heavens are 
covered with clouds, the ancients had no other 
method of regulating their courfe than by ob- 
fervfng the fun and ftars. Their navigation 
was of Gonfequence uncertain and timid. Thef 
durft feldom quit fight of land, but crept along 
the coaft, expofed to all the dangers, and re** 
tarded by all the obftru^ioris, unavoidable in 
holding fuch an aukward courfe. An incre- 
dible length of time was requifite for perform^ 
ing voyages, which are now finifhed in a fhort 
fpace. Even in the mildefl: climates, and in 
feas the leaft tempeftuous, it was only during 
the fummer months that the ancients ventured 
put of their liarbours. The' remainder of the 
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year was loft in inaflivity. It vROuId have bach book 
deemed x^o(t inconfiderate raflmefs to have 
braved the fury of the winds and waves during 
winter *. 

Whijle both the fcience and prance of na- • 
vigation continued to be (o defective, it was an 
undertaking of no fmall difficuhy and danger 
to vifit any remote region of the earths Under 
every diladvantage, however, the ^ive fpirit 
of comn\erce exerted itfelf. The Egyptians, Navigatioii 
foon after the eftabiifhnient of their monarchy, mercc pf 
are iaid to have opened a trade between the Uil^^^*^' 
Arabian Gulph or Red Sea, and the weftern 
coaft f>f the great Indian continent. The com- 
modities which they imported from the e^ft, 
w^re carried by land from the Arabian Gulph 
to the banks of the Nile, and conveyed down 
that river to the Mediterranean. But if the 
Egyptians in early times applied themfeb^s to 
commerce, their attention to it was of (hort 
duration. The fertile foil and mild climate of 
Egypt produced the neceflaries and comforts of 
life with fuch profufion, as rendered its inha- 
bitants fo independent of other countries, that 
it became an eftabliflicd maxim among that 
people, whofe ideas and inftitutions differed in 

« 

* Vcgctius dc Re xniKt. lib. ir. 

B 4 almoft 
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4 o aK almoft erery point from thofe of other natkms, 
^im^mmj to tdiottnce all intercourfe with foreignera. la 
confequence of this, they never went out of 
their own country; they held all fea^fiuing 
perfons in deteftation, as impious and profane ; 
and fortifying their own harbours^ they deni^ 
Arangers admittance into t|iem ^. It was in the 
decline of their power, and when their ven&r 
ration for ancient maxims had gres^Iy abated^ 
that they again opened their ports, and refumed 
ajxy communication . with foreigners. 

Qi the The charaScr and fituation of the Phenici- 

ans were as tavourable to the ipint of commerce 
and difcovery as thofe of the Egyptians were 
adverfe* to it. They had lio diftinguifhing pe- 
culiarity in their manners and inftitutionsj they 
were not addifted to any lingular and unfocial 
form of fuperftition ; they could mingle with 
other nations without fcruple or reluftance. 
The territory which they poflefled was neither 
large nor fertile, Commerce was the only 
fource from which they could derive opulence 
or power. Accordingly, the trade carried on 
by the Pheniqians of Sidon and Tyre, was more 
extenfive and enterprifing than that of any ftate 
' in the ancient world. The genius of the Phe- 

^ Diod. Sical. lib. i. p. 78. cd. Wcflfelingi, Amft, 
1756. Strabo, lib. ^vii, p. ij4z. cd. Amft. 1707. 

nicians. 
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ludans^, as well as the ohyt& of their policy and 
the fpirit of their laws, were entirely oommtx^ 
cisd. They were a people of merchants who 
aimed at the empire of the fea, and adually 
poffeffed it. Their ftips not only frequented 
jffl the ports in the Mediterranean, but they 
were the firft who ventured beyond the ancient 
boundaries of navigation, and paffing the 
Streights of Gades, vifited the weftem coafts of 
Spahi and Africa. In many of the places tq 
u^iich they reforted, they planted colonies, and' 
communicated to the rude inhabitants fome 
knowledge of their arts and improvements* 
While they extended their discoveries towards 
the north and the weft, they did not negleft to 
penetrate into the more opulent and fertile re- 
gions of the fouth and eaft^ Having rendered 
themfelves mafters of feveral commodious har- 
bours towards the bottom of the Arabian 
Gulph, they, after the example of the Egypti-» 
ans, eftabliftied a regujar intercourfe with Ara- 
bia and the continent of India on the one hand, 
and with the eaftern coaft of Africa on the 
other. From thefe countries they imported 
many valuable commodities, unknown to the 
reft of the world, and, during a long period, 
engrofled that lucrative branch of commerce 
without a rival ^. 

f &e t^OTE I, at the end of the volume. 

The 
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B 0^0 ^ ^ The vaft wealth which the Phenicians act 

s^> -v^*^^ quired, by moaopoUzing the trade, xarri^ on. 
oftiicjews. j^ jj^^ j^^ g^^ jj^^^gj ^^^^ neighbours W 

Jews, , under the profperous reigas of Dav^ 
and Solomon, to aim at beimg admitted to 
fortFe (hare of it. This they obtained, partly 
by their conqueft of Idumea, which ftretches 
along the Red Sea, and partly by their alli- 
ance with Hiram king of Tyre. Solonicm 
fitted out fleets, which, under the dire^iqii of 
Phenician piloits, failed from the Red Sea to 
Tarfliifh and Ophir. Thefe it is probable 
Vfexe ports in India and Africa which their 
conduftdrs were accuftomed to frequent, and . 
from them the Jewiih (hips returned with fuch 
valuable cargoes as fuddenly difiufed wealth 
and fplendour through the kingdom of Ifrael ^. 
But the fmgular inftitutions of the Jews, th^ 
obfervance of which was enjoined by dieir 
divine legiflator, with an intension of pref^ery- . 
ing them a feparate people, uninfected by ido- . 
latry, formed a national charafter incapable of 
thaf open and liberal intercoyrfe with ftrangei;^ 
which commerce requires. Accordingly, th^s , 
unfocial genius of the people, together wiU* 
thg difafters which befel the kingdom of Ifrael, 

* Memoire fur Ic Pays d'Oj)hir p^r M. IX'AnyJfe , 

Mem. de I'Academ. des Infcript. &c. torn. xxx. 83. 

prevented 
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prevented the commercial fpirit which thdr BoaK 
monarchs laboured to mtroduce, and to cheriQi, ■_ -^-_j 
from fpreading among them. The Jews can- 
not be numbered among the nations which 
contributed to improve navigation, or to ex« 
tend difcovery. l^ 

But though the inftruftions' and example of or ti>ccar, 
the Phcnicians were unable to mould the man- ^ s*'"^^- 
ners and temper of the Jews, in oppofition to 
the tendency of their laws, they tranfmitted 
the comtnercial fpirit with facility, and in full 
vigour, to their own defcendants the Caxtha* 
ginians. The commonwealth of Carthage ap^ 
plied to trade and to naval affairs, with no lefs 
ardour, ingenuity, and fuccefs, than its parent- 
ftate, Carthage early rivalled, and foon fur- 
paffed Tyre, in opulence and power, but feems 
not to have aimed at obtaining any (hare in 
the commerce with India. The Phenicians 
had engroffed this, and had fuch a command 
of the Red Sea as fecured tp them the *exclu- 
five poffeflion qf th^t lucrative branch of trade. 
The commercial adUvity of the Carthaginians 
was exerted >ia another direftion. Without* 
contending fof the trade of the eaft with their ' 
mother-country, they extended their naviga- 
tion chiefly towards the weft and north. Fol- 

Jpwing the courfe which the Fhenicjans had 

ppened| 
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BOOK opened, they pafled the Streights of Gades» 
and pufhing .their difcoveries far beyond thofe 
of the parent ftate, vifited not only all the 
coafts of Spain, but thofe of Gaul, and pene* 
trated at lad into Britain. At the fame time 
that they acquired knowledge of new countries 
in this part of the globe, they gradually car- 
ried their refearches towards the South. They 
made confiderable progrefs, by land, into the 
interior provinces of Africa, traded with fome 
of them, and fufcjeded others to their empire. 
They failed along the weftern coaft of that 
great continent, almof^o the tropic of Cancer, 
and planted feveral colonies, in order to civi# 
lize the natives, and accuftom them to com-- 
merce* They difcovered the Fortunate Iflands, 
now known by the name of the Canaries, the 
utmoft boundary of ancient navigation in the 
weftern ocean •, 

Nor was the progrefs of the Phenicians' Jtnd 
Carthaginians in their kno>Vledge of the globe, 
owing entirely to the defire of extending 4beir 
trade from one country to another. Com- 
' itterce was followed by its ufual effe^s among 
both thefe people. It awakened curiofity, en* 

« PHnii Nat, Hift. lib. vi. c. 37. edit, in ufuxn Delpk. 
4t(K 1685. 

larged 
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largefl the ideas and defires of men, and indtOT b o p ic 
them to bold enterprifes. Voyages were un- 
dertaken, the fole objed of which was to dif- 
cover new countries, and to explore unknown 
feas. Such, during the profperous age of the 
Carthaginian republic, v^ere the famous navi- 
gations of Han:io and Himilco. Both their 
fleets were equipped by authority of the fisnate, 
and at public expence. Hanno wai direded 
to (leer towards the fouth, along the coaft of 
Africa, and he feems to have advanced much 
nearer the equinoftial line than any former 
navigator ^ Himilco had it in charge to pro* 
ceed towards the north,^ and to examine the 
wfeftcm coafts of the European continent K Of 
the fame nature was the extraordinary naviga- 
tion, of the Phenicians round Africa. A Kie^ 
nician fleet, we are told, fitted out by Necho 
king of Egypt, took its departure about fix 
hundred and four years before the Chriftian 
^oera, froip a port in the Red Sea, doubled the 
jG;>ii;^ebern promontory of Africa, and after a 
voyage of three years, returned by the Streights 

^ PKnii Nat. Hift. lib. r. c i. Hannonj9P<8ripl«« 4ip* 
Geograph. minores, edit. Hudfoni, vol. i. p. i. 

J Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. ii. c. 67. Feftus Avicirtis apud 
Bochart. Geogr. Sacr. lib. I c. 6a. p. 653. Oper. voL liL 

L. Bat. 1707. , .... I 

of 
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E oro K of Gadcs, to the mouth of the Nile \ Eudoxn* 
of C4yzicus is faid to have held the fame courf^s^ 
^d to have accomplifhed the fame ardupMS 
undertaJciDg ^ 

These voyages, if perfotmed in the manoiCf 
which I have. related, may juftly be, reckoned 
the greateft effort of navigation in the ancient 
world ) and if we, attend to the imperfeft ft ate 
of the art at that time, it is difficult to deter* 
mine, whether we ihould moft admire the 
courage and fagacity with which the defiga 
was formed, or the conduct and good fortune 
with which it was executed. But unfortunately^ 
all the original and authentic accounts of the 
Phenician and Carthaginian voyages, whether 
undertaken by public authority, or in profe* 
cution of their private trade, have periflied* 
The information which we receive concenung 
them from the Greek and Roman authors, is 
not only obfcure and inaccurate, but, if we 
except a fhort narrative of Hanno's expeditioit, 
is of fufpicious authority^. Whatever ac- 
quaintance with the remote regions of the earth 
the Phenicians or Carthaginians may have ac- 

^ Herodot. lib. iv. c. 42. 

* Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. M. c. 67. 

k See NOTE II. ' 

quired. 
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qmrisd) was conceafed from the reft of maiiJdnd &oo«; 
with a mercantile jealoufy. Every thing tela* 
live to the cojurfe of their navigation was not 
only a myftery of. trade, but a fecret of ftate. 
Extraordinary fafts are recorded^ concerning 
"their folicitudc to prevent other nations from 
penetrating into what they wiflied fhould re* 
main undlvulged^ Many of their difcoveries 
feeni, accordingly, to have, been fcarcely 
known beyond the precinfts of their own ftates* 
^e navigation round Africa, in particular, is 
recorded by the Greek and Roman writers, 
rather as a ftrange amufing tale, which they 
did not comprehend, or did not believe, than 
' as a real tranfaftion, which enlarged their 
knowledge and influenced their opinions ". As 
ndther the progrefs of the Phenician or Car- 
thaginian difcoveries, iior the extent of their 
navigation, were communicated" "to the reft of 
mankind, all memorials of their extraordinary 
(kill in naval affairs feem, in a great meafur^, 
to have periflied, when the maritime power of 
'■ . the former was annihilated by Alexander's con- 
queft of Tyre, and the empire of the latter 
was overturned by the Roman arms. 

^ Strab. Geogr. lib. iii. p. 265. lib.xviiL p, 1154. 
«» Sec NOTE III. 
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Of the 
Creeks* 



Lbavino, then, the obfcure and pompous 
accounts of the Phenician and Carthaginian 
Toyages to the curiofity and conjcdtures of an-^ 
tiquariej, hiflory muft reft fatisfied with relat- 
ing the progrefs of navigation and difcovery 
among the Greeks and Romans, which, though 
left fplendid, is better afcertained. It is evident 
that the Phenicians, who inftrufted the Greeks 
in many other ufeful fciences and arts, did not 
communicate to them that extenfive knowledge 
of negation which they themfelves poffeffed ; 
nor did the Romans imbibe that commercial 
fpirit and ardour for difcovery which diftin* 
guiflied their rivals the Carthaginians. Though 
Greece be almoft encompaffed by the fea, 
which formed many fpacious bays and commo- 
dious harbours ; though it be furrounded by a 
great number of fertile iflands, yet, notwith-* 
ftanding fuch a favourable fituatiori, which 
feemed to invite that ingenious people to apply 
themfelves to navigation, it was long before 
this art attained any degree of perfeftion among 
them. Their early voyages, the objeft of 
which was piracy rather than commerce, were 
fo inconfiderable, that the expedition of the 
Argonauts from the coaft of Theffaly to the 
Euxine fea, appeared fuch an amazing effort 
of fkill and courage, as entitled the conductors 
of it to be ranked among the demigods, and 

exalted 
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texsJted the veflfel in whfch they failed to a B o b it 
phce among the heavenly conftellations. Even 
at a later petidd, when the Greeks engaged in 
their famous enterprise againft Troy, their 
knowledge in naval affaits feems not to have 
been much improved. According td the ac- 
count of Homer j the only poet to whom hiftory 
ventures to appeal, and who, by his fcrupulous 
accuracy in defcribing the nxanners and arts of 
early ages, merits this diftinflioii, the fcience 
of navigation, at that time, had hardly advanced 
beyond its rudeft ftate. The Grredks in the he- 
J-oic age feem to have been unacquainted Ivith 
the ufe of iron, the mod ferviceable of all the 
metals, without which no confiderable progrefs 
Was ever made in the mechanical arts. Their 
%'eflels were of inconfiderable burthen, and 
moftly without decks. They had only one 
maft, which was erefted or taken down at 
pleafure. They were ftrangers to the ufe of 
anchors. ^ All their operations in failing were 
clumfy and unfkilful. They turned theif ob- 
fervation towards ftars, which were improper 
for regulating their courfe, and their mode of 
.obferving them was inaccurate and fallacious. 
When thfey had finiflied a voyage they drew 
their paltry bark;s afliore, as favages do their 
canoes, and thefe remained on dry land until 
the feafon of returning to fea approached. It 
VOL. l# . c is 
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IS Bot then in tfce early or heroic igel ^ 
Greece, that we can expedt to deserve the 
fcioice of naTigation, and the fpirit of difco«- 
Tcry, making any confiderable progrefs* Dur- 
^g that period of difordeir uid ignorance, a 
thoufand caufes concurred in reftraining cu- 
fiofity and enterprise within very narrow 
hounds. 

But the Greeks advanced with rapidity to 
|i flate of greater civilization and refinement. 
Government, in its moft liberal and perfe£k 
form, began to be eflabUftied in their different 
communities ; equal laws and regular police 
Ivere gradually introduced ; the fciences and 
arts which are ufeful or ornamental in life were 
carried to a high pitch of improvement, and 
feveral of the Grecian commonwealths applied 
to commerce with fuch ardour and fuccefs, 
that they were confidered, in the ancient world, 
as maritime powers of the firft rank. Even 
then, however, the naval viftories of the 
Greeks^ mod be afcribed rather to the native 
fpirit of the people, and to that courage which 
the enjoyment of liberty infpires, than to any 
extraordinary progrefs in the fcience of navi- 
gation. In the Perfian war, thofe exploits 
which the genius of the Greek hiftorians 
has rendered fo famous, were performed by 
fleets, compofed chiefly of fmall veflels with- 
out 
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5ut decks " ; the crews of which rulhed forward book 
with Impetuous valour, but little art, to board 
thofe of the enemy. In the war of Pelo* 
ponnefus, their fhips feem ftill to have been 
of inconflderable burthen and force. The ex- 
tent of their trade, how highly foever it may 
have been eftimated in ancient times, was in 
proportion to this low condition of their ma- 
rine. The maritime ftates of Greece hardly 
carried on any commerce beyond the limits 
of the Mediterranean fea. Their chief inter*, 
courfe was with the colonies of their coun- 
trymen, planted in the lefler Alia, in Italy and 
Sicily. They fometimes vifited the ports of 
Egypt, of the fouthern provinces of Gaul, and 
of Thrace, or pafling through the Hellefpont, 
they traded with the countries fituated around 
the Euxme fea. Amazing inftances occur of 
their ignorance, even of thofe countries, which 
lay within the narrow precinfts to which their 
navigation was confined. When the Greeks 
had aflembled their combined fleet againft 
Xerxes at Egina, they thought it unadvifable 
to fail to Samos, becaufe they believed the 
diftance between that ifland and Egina to be 
as great as the diftance between Egina and the 
Pillars of Hercules ^ They were either utterly 

» Thttcyd. lib. 1. c. 14. 
* Herodot. lib. vill. c. 132. 

^ 2 vnac« 
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B o o K unacquainted with all the parts of the globe 
beyond the Mediterranean fea, or what know- 
ledge they had of them was founded on con- 
jefture, or derived from the information of a 
few perfons, whom curiofity and the love of 
fcience had prompted to travel by land into 
,the Upper Afia, or by fea into Egypt, the an- 
€ient feats of wifdom and arts. After all that 
the Greeks learned from them, they appear to 
have been ignorant of the raoft important fafts, 
on which an accurate and fcientific knowledge 
of the globe is founded. . 

The .expedition of Alej^ander the Great into 
the eaft, confiderably enlarged the fpljere of 
navigation and of geographical knowledge 
among the Greeks. That extraordinary man, 
notwithftanding the violent paflions which in- 
cited him, at fome times^ to the wildefl: aftions, 
and the moft extravagant enterprifes^ poffeffed 
talents which fitted him not only to conquer, 
but to govern the world. He was capable of 
framing thofe bold and original fchemes of 
policy, which gave a new form to human 
aiFalrs. The revolution in commerce, brought 
about by the force of his genius, is hardly in- 
ferior . to that revolution in empire, occafioned 
by the fuccefs of his arms. It is probable, 
that the oppofition and efforts of the republic 
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of Tyre, which cheAed him lb long in die b o o k 
career of his vidories, gave Alexander ah op- *' 
portunity of obferving the vaft refources of a 
maritime power, and conveyed to him fome 
idea of the immenfe wealth which the Tynans 
derived from their comnierce, especially that 
with the £afl Indies. As foon as he had ac* 
complifhed the deflrudion of Tyre, and re- 
duced Egypt to fubjeftion, he formed the plan 
of rendering the empire which he propofed to 
eftablifli, the centre of commerce : as well as 
the feat of dominion. With this view he 
founded a great dty, which he honoured with 
his own name, near one of the mouths of the 
river Nile, that by the Mediterranean fea, and 
the ^neighbourhood of the Arabian Gulf, it 
might command the trade both of the eaft and 
weft^ This fituation was chofen with fuch 
difcemment, that Alexandria foon became the 
chief commercial city in the world. Not only 
during the fubfiftence of the Grecian empire 
in Egypt and in the eaft, but amidft all the 
fucceflive revohitions in . thofe countries, bom 
the time of the Ptolemies to the difcovery of 
the navigation by. the 'Cape, of Good « Hope, 
(Commerce, particularly that of the Eaft Indies, 
continued' to flow in the:* channel .which the 

t Strab.-Geogr. fib', xvii. p'.'ii43. 1/49. 
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BOOK fi^cky and forefight of Alexandy faa4 m?rke4 
out for it» 

His ambidon was not latisfied wkh luviog 
opened to the Greeks a commiimcatfen witl) 
Jndi^ by fea ; he afpired to the fpvereignty of 
^ofe' regions which fumilhed the reft of maiif 
kind ^th fo many precious commodities, and 
fconduded his army thither by land. £nt^« 
prifing, however, as he was, he n^y be JTaki 
rather to have viewed, than to have con^ 
quered that country. He did not, in his pro* 
greft towards the eaft, advance l^yond the 
banks of the rivers that fall into ;he Indus, 
^htch is now the weftern boundary of the vaft 
continent of India* Amidft the wild ie^ecploits 
which diftinguifh this part of his hiftory, h§ 
purfiied injures that mark the fuperiority 
of his genius, as well as the extent of his 
yiews. He had penetrated as far into India 
as to confirm his opinion of its commercial 
importance, and to perceive that iipmenfe 
ffealth might be derive4 from ^itf^rcourfe with 
a country, where the arts of elegance having 
been more early cul^ivated^ were arrived at 
greater perfedion than in any other part of 
the eajrth \ full of this jdea, he refolved to 

^ Strab. peogr. lib. xr. p. ia^6« Q^Curtius^ Ub.xviji. 
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exaaasno die courfe of nxvjgadan froih dbe 
mduth of the Indus to the bottom of die Per- 
fian Gulf; and if it (hould be fovtiid pra^tt^ 
cable, to eftabliih a ttg^Hir communicatioa 
l^tweea them. In order to e&£t this, be 
propofed to remove the catara^, with which^ 
the jealoufy of the Pet fians, And their av^fioa 
to correfpondence with foreigtiers, had o\^ 
firuded the entrance into the Euphraites ' ; t4 
carry the commodities of the eaft up thali riireti 
and the Tigris, which unites with it, into tbe 
interior parts of his Afiatic domioioiis ; whil^^ 
by tbe way of the Arabian Gulf; and the rivet 
Ntle^ they might be conveyed to Alexandraa^ 
and diflributed t6 the reft of tbe wotid^ 
Nearchus, an officer of eminent abiUd^s, wtt 
emrufted with the command of the ^t fitte4 
dut for thid expedition* He j^f^ifttied itrfe 
voyage, which was deemed an enterprife fd 
arduous and important, that Alexander reckon* 
ed it one of the moft extraorditiary efetiti 
which diftinguifhed his reign. Tricdnfirfefabl^ 
as it may now appear, it was,' at that time, ati 
undertaking of no little merit and difficulty. 
In the profedition of Jt, ftriking inftance^ 
occur of the fmall progrefs which the Greeks 
|iad made in naval knowledge *. Having never 

' Strab. Geogr; lib. xvi. ?• 1075. * S^ NOTE IV. 
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BOOK fiNled.beyond tbe bocmds of the Medkerraieaa; 
wbere the ; ebb and flow of the fea are hardly 
perceptible^ 1 when they firft obferved this phaD* 
nomenon at the mouth of the Indus, it ap- 
peared to them a prodigy, by which the gods 
teftified the difpleafure of Heaven againft their 
cnterprife^ During their whole courfe, they 
feem never to have loft fight of land, but fol* 
lowed the bearings of the coaft fo fervilely, 
that they could not much avail themfelves of 
thofe periodical winds, which facilitate naviga- 
tion in the Indian ocean. Accordingly, they 
ipent no .lefs than ten months ° in performing 
this voyage, which, from the mouth of the 
Indus to that of the Perfian Gulf, does not ex- 
ceed twenty degrees. It is probable, that 
umidft the violent convuliions, and frequent 
revolutions 19 the Eaft, occafioned by the cpn- 
tefts among the fucceflbrs of Alexander, the 
navigation to India, by the courfe which Near- 
cljus had opened, was difcontinued. The In? 
dian trade carried on at Alexandria, not only 
fubfifted, hut was fp much extended under the 
Grecian monarchs of Egypt, that it proved a 
great fpurce of the wealth which diftinguifhe(J 
their kingdom. 

{ Sec NOTE V. » PUn. Hift. Nat. W). vi. c. 23. 
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Th£ progrefs which the Romabs inad« ia 
navigation and difcovery, was ftill more inr 
confiderable than that of the Greeks. The ^^' 
genius of the Roman people, their military- 
education, and the Ipiric of their laws, con- 
curred in eftranging them from commerce and 
naval afiairs* It was the necelfity of oppodng 
a formidable rival, not the defire of extending 
trade, which firft prompted them to aim at 
maritime power. Though they foon perceived 
that, in order to acquire the univerfal domi- 
nion after which they afpired, it was necelTary 
to render themfelves mailers of the fea, they 
dill confidered the naval fervice as a fubordi- 
nate ftation, and refcrved for it fuch citizens 
as were not of a rank to be admitted into the 
legions'". In the hiflory of the Roman re- 
public, hardly one event occurs, that marks 
attention to navigation any farther than as it 
was inftrumental towards conqueft. When the 
Roman valour and difcipline had fubdued all 
the maritime flates known in the ancient 
world; when Carthage, Greece, and Egypt, 
had fubmitted to their power, the Romans 
did not imbibe the commercial fpirit of the 
conquered nations. Among that people of 
foldiers, to have applied to trade would have 

« Pplyb. fib; V. 
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BOOK been deemed a degradation of a Roman dd^en. 
They abandoned the mechanical arts, 6om« 
merce, and navigation, to llavesi to freedmen^ 
to provincials, and to citizens of the loweft 
clafg. Even after the fubverfion of liberty, 
when the fevcrity and haughtiness of ancient 
manners began to abate, commerce did not rife 
into high eftimation among the Romans. The 
trade of Greece, Egypt, and the other con- 
quered countries, continued to be carried on in 
its ufual channels, after they were reiluced into 
the form of Roman provinces. As Rome wai 
the capital of the world, and the leat of govern- 
ment, all the wealth and valuable produftions 
of the provinces flowed naturally thither. The 
Romans, fatisfied with this, feem to have fuf- 
fered commerce to remain almoft entirely in 
the hands of the natives of the refpeftive coun- 
tries. The extent, however, of the Roman 
power, which reached over the greateft part of 
the known world, the vigilant infpedion of the 
Roman magiftrates, and the fpirit ^of the Ro- 
man government, no lefs intelligent than aSive, 
gave fuch additional fecurity to commerce, as 
animated it with new vigour. '*3[be union 
among nations was never fo entire, nor the in- 
tercourfe fo perfeft, as within the bounds of 
this vaft empire. Commerce, under the Ro» 
man dominion, was not obftrufted by the jea-j 
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lotify of rival ilatcs, intomiptttd by fre<|mii Boon^ 
hoftilities, or Umited by partial reftridik)cis. 
Qm fupermtending power moved and regulate 
ifae lAduftry of mankind^ and enjoyed the frtiUs 
pf their joint efforts^ 

Navigation felt this influence, and im- 
proved under it/ As foon as the Romans ac- 
quired a tafte for the luxuries of the Eaft,,the 
trade with India through Egypt was pufhed 
with new vigour, and carried on to greater ex. 
tent. By frequenting the Indian continent, 
navigators became acquainted with the periodi- 
cal courfe of the winds, which, in the ocean 
that feparates Africa from India, blow with 
little variation during one half of the year from 
the eaft, and during the other half blow with 
equal fteadinefs from the weft* Encouraged 
by obferving this, the pilots who failed from 
Egypt to India abandoned their ancient flow 
and dangei'ous courfe along the coaft, and 
as foon as the weftem monfoon fet in, took 
their departure from Ocelis, at the mouth of 
the Arabian Gulf, and ftretched boldly acrofs 
the oceans The uniform diredion of the 
wind, fuppTying the place of the compafs, and 
rendering the guidance of the ftars lefs ne- ' 
ceffary, conduced them to the port of Mufiris, 
on the weftern fhore of the Indian continent. 

' Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi c. 23. 
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BOOK There they took on board their cargo, and re* 
^' turning with the eaftem monfoon, finiflied their 
voyage to the Arabian Gulph within the year. 
This part of India, now known by the name of 
the Malabar coafl:, feems to have been the ut« 
moft limit of ancient navigation in that quar- 
ter of the globe. What imperfed knowledge 
the ancients had of the immenfe countries which 
ftretch beyond this towards the eaft, they re- 
ceived from a few adventurers, who had vi- 
iited them by l^nd* Such e^cjurfiops were 
m^ither frequent Qor extenfive, and it is pro- 
bable, that while the Roman intercourfe witl^ 
India fubfifted, no traveller ever penetrated 
farther than to the banks of the Ganges *. The 
fleets from Egypt which traded at Mufiris werq 
loaded, it is true, with the fpices and other rich 
commodities of the continent and iflands of the 
farther India ; but thefe were brought to that port, 
which became the ftaple of the commerce be- 
tween the Eaft and Weft, by the Indies them-, 
felves, in canoes hollowed out of one tree *. Jhq 
Egyptian and Roman merchants, fatisfied with 
acquiring thofe commodities in this manner, did 
not think it neceflary to explore unknown feas, 
and venture upon a dangerous navigation, in queft^ 

^ Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1006. loio. See NOTE VI, 
• Plln. Nat. Hlft. lib. vi. c. 26. 
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of the countries which produced them. But 
though the difcoveries of the Romans in In- 
dia were fo 'limited, their commerce there was 
fuch as will appear confideraWe, even to the 
prefent age, in which the Indian trade has been 
extended far beyond ^he praftice or conception 
of any preceding period. We are informed by 
one author of credit**, that the commerce with 
India drained the Roman empire every year of 
more than four hundred thoufand pounds ; and 
by another, that one hundred and twenty fliips 
failed annually from the Arabian Gulf to that 
country % 

The difcovcry of this new method of failing Difcovenw 
to India, is the moft confiderable improvement dents by 
in navigation made during the continuance of 
the Roman power. But in ancient times, the 
knowledge of remote countries was acquired more 
frequently by landthan by fea** ; and the Romans, 
from their pecuUar dijSnclination to naval affairs, 
may be.faid to have neglefted totally the latter, 
though a more eafy and expeditious method of 
difcovery. The progrefs, however, of their vic- 
torious armies through a confiderable portion af 
Europe, Afia, and Africa, contributed greatly to 

«» Plm. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 26. 
* Strab. Gcogr. lib. ii. p, 179. 
^ Sec NOTE VII. 
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B p o c extend diicavery by land, and gradually opened 
the navigation of new and unknown feas. Pre- 
vious to the Ronnan conqu^fts, the civilized na* 
tions of antiqiuiry had little conlmuitkation with 
thofe countries in Europe, ivhich now form its 
mod opulait atid powerful kitigdoms. The inte* 
rior parts of Spain and Gaul were imperfe^Iy 
known. Britain, (tp2tB,ted from the reft of the 
World, had never been vifited, except by its neighs 
bours the Gauls, and by a few Carthaginiaii 
merchants. The name of Germany had fcarcely 
been heard of* Into all thefe countries the 
arms of the Romans penetrated. They en* 
tirely fubdued Spain and Gaul j they conquered 
the greateft and moft fertile part of Britain^ 
they advanced into Germany, as far as the 
banks bf the river Elbe. In Africa, they ac* 
quired a confideraWe knowledge of the pro- 
vinces^ which ftretch along the Mediterranean 
fea, from Egypt weftward to the ftraits of 
Gades. In Afia, they not only fubje£ted to 
their power moft of the provinces which com* 
poled the Petfian atid Macedonian empires, 
but, after their viftories over Mithridates and 
Tigranes, they feem to have made a more ac* 
curate furvey of the countries contiguous to the 
Euxine and Cafpian feas, arid to have carried 
on a more extenfive trade than that of the 
Greeks with the opulent and commercial na« 
tions, then feated round the Euxine fea« 

a From 
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From thia fuccinfl furvey of dtfeovery and book 
{^vigati(^9 M^hich I have traced from the eai> Ui^^J— » 
iieft dawn of hiftorical knowledge to the ftiH KV;,* 
cftabUflnnent of the Roman dominion, the pro^ toowted^gc 
grefs of both appears to have been wonderfully ^JJ^^f ** 
flow. It feems neither adequate to what we migte 
have expedied from the activity and enterprife 
of the human mind, nor to what might have 
been performed by the power of the great em^- 
pires which fucceffively governed the world. If 
we rejed accounts that are fabulous and o1> 
fcure; if we adhere fteadily to the light and 
information of authentic hiftory, without fub- 
llituting in its place the conjeftutes of fancy, 
or the dreams of etymologifts, we mud con^- 
clude, that the knowledge which the aii^ienti 
had acquired of the habitable globe was ex* 
tremely confined. In Europe, the extenfive 
provinces in the eaftern part of Germany were 
little known to them. They were almoft to- 
tally unacquamted with the vaft countries which 
are now fubjeft to the kings of Denmark, Swe- 
den, PruiHa, Poland^ and the Ruflian empire. 
The more barren regions, that ftretch within 
the arftic circle, were qaite unexplored. In 
Africa, their refearches did not extend far be- 
yond the provinces which border on the Medi- 
terranean, and thofe fituated on the weilern 
ihore of the Arabian Gulf, tn Afia, they were 

unac- 
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unacquainted) as I formerly obferved, wicfi all 
the fertile and opulent countries beyond th^ 
- Ganges, which furnifli the moll valuable com* 
modities that, in modern tihi^s^ have been the 
great bbjeft of the European coinmerce with 
India; nor do they feem to have ever pene- 
trated into thofe imtiienfe regions occupied by the 
wandering tribes, which they tailed by the gene^ 
ral name of Sarmatians or Scythians, ahd which 
are now poffeffed by Tartars of various deno« 
niinsuions, and by the Afiatic fubjefts of Ruiliai 

Attrmark. BuT there is one opinion, that tmiverfally. 

«£*Si£!^^ prevailed among the ancients, which conveys z 
more ftriking idea of the fmall progrefs they 
had made in the knowledge of the habitable 
globC) than can be derived from any detail of 
their difcoveries. They fiippofed the earth to 
be divided into five regions, which they di- 
ftinguifhed by the name of zones. Two of 
theie, which were neareft the poles, they termed 
frigid zones, and believed that the extreme 
cold which reigned perpetually there, rendered 
them uninhabitable. Another, feated under 
th§ line, and extending on either fide towards 
the tropics, they called the torrid zone, and 
imagined it to be fo burnt up with unremitting 
heat, as to be equally deftitute of inhabitants* 
On the two other zones, which occupied the 
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jremaindeH" of the earth, they beftowed tne ap- 
pellation of temperate, and taught that thefe, 
being the only regions in which life could fub- 
fift, were allotted to man for his habitation. 
This wild opinion was not a conceit of the un- 
informed vulgar, or a fanciful fidion of the 
poets, but a fyftem adopted by the moft en- 
lightened philofophers, the moft accurate hi|lo- 
rians and geographers in Greece and Rome. 
According to this theory, a vaft portion of the 
habitable earth was pronounced to be unfit for 
fuftaining the human fpecies. Thofe fertile 
and populous regions within the torrid zone, 
which are now known not only to yield their 
own inhabitants the neceflaries and comforts of 
life, with moft luxuriant profufion, but to 
communicate their fuperfluous ftores to the reft 
of the world, were fuppofed to be the manfion 
of perpetual fterility and defolation. As all the 
parts of the globe with which the ancients weie 
acquainted, lay within the northern temperate 
zone, their opinion that the other temperate 
zone was filled with inhabitants, was founded 
on reafoning and conjefture, not on difcovery. 
They even believed that, bv the intolerable 
heat of the torrid zone, fuch an infuperable 
barrier was placed between the two temperate 
regions of the earth, as would prevent for ever 
any intercourfe between their rcfpeftive inha^- 
VOL. I. B bitants. 
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BOOK bitantff. Thus this extravagant theory not only 
proves that the ancients were unacquainted with 
the true (late of the globe, but it tended to 
render theii* ignorance perpetual, by reprefent- 
ing all attempts toward^ opening a communis 
cation with the remote regions of the earth, * as 
utterly imprafticable ^ 

V 

* 

But, however imperfefl: or inaccurate the 
geographical knowledge which the Greeks and 
Romans had acquired may appear, in refpefl: 
of the prefent improved ftate of that fcience, 
their progrefs in difcovery will feem confider- 
able, and the extent to which they carried na- 
vigation and commerce mud be reckoned great, 
when compared with the ignorance of early 
times. As long as the Roman empire retained 
fuch vigour as to preferve its authority over the 
conquered nations, and to keep them united, 
it was an objefl: of public police, as well as of 
private curiofity, to examine and defcribe the 
countries which compofed this great body; 
Even when the other fciences began to decline, 
geography, enriched with new obfervations, 
and receiving fome accefCon from the expe- 
rience of every age, and the reports of every 
traveller, continued to improve. It attained 

' Sec NOTE VIII. 
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to the higheft pokt of petfeftion and accutacy book 
to whitjh it ever arrived in the ancient world, \ ^^«mj 
by the induftry and genius of Ptolemy the phi- 
lofopher. He flourifhed in the fecond century i^ntsln" 
of the Chriftian aera, and publifhed a defcrip- bJrScmy. 
tion of the terreftrial globus, more ample and 
exaft than that of any of his predeceflbrs. 

But, foon after, violent convulfions began Thcinva- 
to fhake the Roman ftate; the fatal ambition Roman em* 
or caprice of Conftantine, by changing the feat Srourna." 
of government^ divided and weakened its force*; **^"** 
the barbarous nations, which Providence pre- 
pated as inftruments to overturn the mighty 
fabric of the Roman power, began to affemble 
and to mufter their armies on its frontier ; the 
empire tottered to its fall* During this decline 
and old age of the Roman (late, it was impof- 
fible that the fciences fhould go on improving. 
The efforts of genius were, at that period, as 
languid and feeble as thofe of government. 
From the time of Ptolemy, no confiderable ad- 
dition feems to have been made to geographical 
knowledge, nor did any important revolution 
happen in trade, excepting that Conftantinople, 
by its advantageous fituation, and the encou- 
ragement of th^ eaftern emperors, became a 
commercial city of the firft note. 
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BOOK At length, the clouds which had bccft ft^ 
■ - * _> long gathering round the Roman empii'e, burft 
fh^ifcon^- ^^^^ ^ ftornu Barbarous nations ruflied in from 
2ommc^ai ^^^^^^ quartcrs with krefiftible impetuofity, and^ 
intercowffl. in the general wreck, occafioned by the inun-^ 
dation which overwhelmed Europe, the art«^ 
fciences, inventions, and difcoveries of the Ro* 
mans, perifhed in a great meafure, and difap- 
peared *. All the various tribes, which fettled 
in the different provmces of the Roman empire, 
were uncivilized, ftrangers to letters, deftitute 
cJf arts, unacquainted with regular government^ 
fubordination, or laws« The manners and m-» 
- ftitutions of fome of them were fo rude, as to 
be hardly compatible with a ftate of focial 
union« Europe, when occupied by fuch inha* 
bitants, may be faid to have returned to a fecond 
infancy, and had to begin anew its career in 
improvement, fcience, and civility. The firft 
effeft of the fettlement of thofe barbarous in- 
vaders was to diffolve the union by which the 
Roman power had cemented mankind together* 
They parcelled out Europe into many fmall and 
independent ftates, differing from each other in 
language and cuftoms. No intercourfe fubfifted 
between the members of thofe divided and 
^iHIe communities. Accullomed to a fimple 

« Hift. ofCharkg V. vol. i. p, i8. 71. 
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mode of life, and averfe to induftry, they had b o^o >c 
few wants^ to fupply, and few fuperfluities to <- -/--/ 
difpofe of. The names oijlranger and of enemy 
became once more words of the fame import. 
Cuftoms every where 'prevailed, and even laws 
were eftabliftied, which rendered it difagreeable 
and dangerous to vifit any foreign^ country **. 
Cities, in which alone an.extenfive commerce 
can be carried on, were few, inconfiderable, 
and deftitute of thofe immunities which produce, 
fecurity or excite enterprife. The fciences, on 
which geography and navigation are founded, 
were little cultivated. The accounts of ancient 
improvements and difcoveries, contained in the 
Greek and Roman authors, were neglected or 
»iifunderftood. The knowledge of remote re- 
gions was loft, their fituation, their comn^odU 
ties, and almoft their names, were unknown. 

One cirvcumftance prevented commercial in* commcrc« 
tcrcourfe with diftant nations from ceafing alto^ fervedin 
gether^ Coi^^tinople, though often threat.* ^mp^?^^" 
ened by the fierce invaders, who fpread defo* 
lation over the reft of Europe, was fo fortunate 
as to efcape their deftru^ive rage. In that city, 
the knowledge of ancient arts atd difcoveries 
was preferved) a tafte for fplendour and ele* 

* Hiftf of Charles V. voL i. p. 77. 3^7. 
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ians and the followers of Mahomet were then 
poffeffed, repaired to Alexandria^ and enduring, 
from the love of gain, the infolence and exac- 
tions of the Mahometans, eftablifhed a lucrative 
trade in that port. Frotn that period, the com^ 
mercial fpirit of Italy became aftive and enter- 
prifing. Venice, Genoa, Pifa, rofe from in- 
confiderable towns, to be populous arid wealthy 
cities. Their naval power increafed ; their 
veffels frequented not only all the ports in the 
Mediterranean, but venturing fometimes beyond 
the Streights, vifited the maritime towns of 
Spain, France, the Low Countries, and Eng- 
land ; and, by diftributing their commodities 
over Europe, began to communicate to its 
various nations fome tafte for the valuable pro- 
duftions of the Eaft, as well as fome ideas of 
manufaftures and arts, which were then un- 
known beyond the precinfts of Italy. 

Their pro- While the citics of Italy were thus advancing 
voyred by ^^ ^^cir Career of improvement, an event hap- 
fade?'"" pened, the moft extraordinary perhaps in the 
hiflrory of mankind, which, inftead of retarding 
the commercial progrefs of the Italians, rendered 
it more rapid. The martial fpirit of the Euro- 
peans, heightened and inflamed by religious zeal, 
prompted them to attempt the deliverance of the 
Holy Land from the dominion of infidels. Vaft 
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armies, compofed of all the nations in Europe, book 
marched towards Afia, upon this wild enter- 
prife. The Genoefe, the Pifans, and Vene- 
tians,. fiirniflied the tranfports which carried them 
thither. They fupplied them with provifions 
and military ftores. Befide the immenfe fums 
which they received on this account, they ob- 
tained commercial privileges and eftablifli- 
ments, of great confequence in the fettlements 
which the Crufaders made in Paleftine, and in- 
other provinces of Afia. From thofe fources, 
prodigious wealth flowed into the cities which I 
have mentioned. This was accompanied with 
a proportional increafe of power, and by the 
end of the Holy War, Venice, in particular, 
became a great maritime (late, poflbfling an ex- 
tenfive commerce, and ample territories K Italy 
was not the only country in which the Crufades 
contributed to revive and diffufe fuch a fpirit as 
prepared Europe for future difcoveries. By 
their expeditions into Afia, the other European 
nations became well acquainted with remote 
regions, which formerly they knew only by 
name, or by the reports of ignorant ^nd credu- 
lous pilgrims. They had an opportunity of 
obferving the manners, the arts, and the ac- 
commodations of people more poliftied than 

^ Effai de I'Hiftoire du Commerce de Vcnifc, p. 52, &c. 

themfelves. 
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BOOK themfelves. This intercourfe between the eaft 
and weft fubfifted almoft two centuries. The ad-* 
venturers, who returned from Afia, tommunicated 
to their countrymen the ideas which they had ac- 
quired, and the habits of life they had contra£i:ed 
by vifiting more refined nations. The European^ ^ 
began to be fenfible of wants with which they 
lyere formerly unacquainted : new defires were 
excited; and fuch a tafte for the commodities 
^Tid arts of other countries gradually fpread 
among them, that they not only encouraged the 
refort of foreigners to their harbours, but began 
to perceive the advantage and neceifity of apply- 
ing to commerce themfelves "♦ 

* 

i)y the dif- This communication, which was opened be^ 
traveUers by twceu Europe and the weftern provinces of Afia, 
**"*** encouraged feveral perfons to advance far beyond 

the countries in which the Cruladers carried oi\ 
their operations, and to travel by land into thq 
more remote and opulent regions of the eaft* 
The wild fanaticifm, which iteim at that period 
to have mingled in all thefchemes of individuals^ 
no lefs than in all the counfels of nations, firft 
incited men to enter upon thofe long and dan* 
gerous peregrinationSt They were afterwards 
undertaken from profpefts of commercial ad«« 

» Hiil. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 25, &c. 

3 vantage, 
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Vintage, or from motives of mere^ curiofity* book 
Baijamin, a Jew of Tudela, in the kingdom of ^■^■■■■h^ 
Natarre, poffeflfed with a fuperftitious veneration 
for the law of Mofes, and folicitous to vifit his^ 
countrymen in the eaft, whom he hoped to find 
in fuch a (late of power and opulence as might 
redound to the honour of his fed, fet out from 
Spain in the year 1 1 60, and travelling by land 
to Conftantinople, proceeded through the coun- 
tries to the north of the Euxine and Cafpian feas, 
as far as Chinefe Tartary. From thence he took 
his route towards theibuth, and after traverfing 
various provinces of the farther India, he em* 
barked on the Indian ocean, vifited feveral of ^ 
its iflands, and returned at the end of thirteen 
years by the way of Egypt, to Europe, with 
much information concerning a large diflrift of 
the globe, altogether unknown at that time to 
the weft em world ". The zeal of the head of 
the Chriftian church co-operated with the fuper- 
ftition of Benjamin the Jew, in difcovering the 
interior and remote provinces of Afia. All 114^ 
Chriftendom having been alarmed with accounts 
of the rapid progrefs of the Tartar arms under 
Zengis Khan, Innocent IV. who entertained 
moft' exalted ideas concerning the plenitude of 

s 

» Bergeron Recueil des Voyages, &c- torn. i. p. r. 

his 
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? o^o K his o^n power, and the fubmiffion due to hk 
injundUons, fent father John de Piano Carpmi, 
at the head of a niifEon of Francifcan monks^ 
and father Afcolino, at the head of another of 
Dominicans, to enjoin Kayuk Khan, the grand* 
fon of Zengis, who was then at the head of the 
Tartar empire, to embrace the Chriftian faith, 
and to defift from defolating the earth by his 
arms. The haughty defcendant of the greateft 
conqueror Afia had ever beheld, aftoniihed at 
this ftrange mandate from an Italian prieft, 
whofe name and jurifdiftion were alike unknown 
to him, received it with the contempt which it 
merited, though he difmiffed the mendicants 
who delivered it with impunity. But, as they . 
had penetrated into the country by different 
routes, and followed for fome time the Tartar 
camps, ' which were always in motion, they 
had opportunity of vifiting a great part of 
Afia. Carpini, who proceeded by the way 
of Poland and RufGa, travelled through its 
northern provinces as fajr as the extremities 
of Thibet. Afcolino, who feems to have 
landed fomewhere in Syria, advanced through 
its fouthetn provinces, into the interior parts 
of Perfia ^ 

*> Hakhiyt, i. 21, Bergeron, torn, i. 

Not 
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Not long after, St. Louis of France contri- ^^^^ ^ 
buted farther towards extending the knowledge ^ 'y- ^ ^ 
which the Europeans had begun to acquire of "^^' 
thofe diftant regions. Some defigning impoftor^ 
who took advantage of the flender acquaintance 
of Chriftendom with the ftate and charafter of 
the Afiatic nations, having inforped him that 
a powerful Chan of the Tartars had embraced 
the Chriftian faith, the, monarch liftened to the 
tale with pious credulity, and . inftantly refolved 
to fend ambafladors to this illuftrious convert, 
with a view of inciting him to attack their com- 
mon enemy the Saracens in one quarter, while 
he fell upon them in another. As monks were 
the only perfons in that age who poffeffed fuch 
a degree of knowledge as qualified them for a 
fervice of this kind, he employed in it fether 
Andrew, a Jacobine, who was followed by 
fether William de Rubruquis, a Francifcan, 
With refpeft to the progrefs of the former, 
there is no memorial extant. The journal of 
the latter has been publifhed. He was admitted 
into the prefence of Mangu, the^ third Khan in 
fucceflion from Zengis, and made a circuit 
through the interior parts of Afia, more exten- 
fi ve than that of any European who had hitherto 
explored them •*. 

P Hakl. i. 71. Recucil des Voyages par Bergeron, torn. i. 

To 




To thofe travellers, whom reKgious zeal fecit 
forth to vifit Afia, fucceeded others who venb* 
rtired into remote countries, from the profpedt 
of commercial advantage, or from motives of 
incre currofity. The firft and moft eminent of 
tfiefe Was Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble 
^a^5« family. Having engaged early in trade, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of his country, his afpiring 
mind wifiied for a fphere of aftivity more ex* 
tenfive than was afforded to it by the eftablifhed 
traffic carried on in thofe ports of Europe and 
Alia, which the Venetians frequented. This 
prompted him to travel into unknown countries, 
in expeftation of opening a commercial, ihter- 
courfe with them, more fuited to the fanguine 
ideas and hopes of a young adventurer. 

As his father had already carried fome Euro- 
pean commodities to the court of the great 
Chan of the Tartars, and had difpofed of them 
to advantage, he reforted thither. Under the 
proteftion of Kublay Chan, the moft powerful 
of all the fucceifors of Zengis, he continued his 
mercantile peregrinations in Afia upwards of 
twenty-fix years j and, during that time, ad* 
vanced towards the eaft, far beyond the utmoft 
boundaries to which any European traveller had 
ever proceeded. Inftead of folio wing the courfe 
of Carpini and Rubruquis, along the vaft un- 
peopled 
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pebpled plain* of Tartary^ he paffed through book 
the chi^f trading cities in the more cuhivated ■ , ij 
parts of Alia, and penetrated to Cambalu, or 
Peking, the capital of the great kingdom of 
Cathay, or China, fubjeft at that time to the 
fucceffors of Zengis* He made more than one 
voyage, on the Indian ocean, he traded in many 
of the iflands, from which Europe had long 
received fpiceries and other commodities, which 
it held in high eftimation, though unacquainted 
with the particular countries to which it was 
indebted for thofe precious produftions ; and 
he obtained information concerning feveral 
countries, which he did not vifit in peffon, 
particularly the ifland Zipangri, probably th« 
fame now known by the name of Japan ^. On his 
return, he aftonifhed his contemporaries with 
his defcriptions of vaft regions^ whofe names 
had never been heard of in Europe, and with 
fuch pompous accounts of their fertility, their 
populoufnefs, their opulence, the variety of 
their manufadlures, and the extent of their 
trade^ as rofe far above the conception of an 
uninformed age* 

About half a century after Marco Polo, Sir 133^ 
John Mandeville, an EngliOiman, encouraged by 

9 Viga^gidi Marco Polo, l^amuf. ii. 2. Bergeron, torn, iu 
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^,(yOik hi$ araunple, vlfited mod of the couDtri^ in tfce 
ead ^hich he had defcribed, and, Uke i^i 
publiihed an account of them ^ The narnutions 
of thofe early travellers abound with many wild 
incoherent tales^ concerning giants, enchantei^ 
and monfters. But they were not, from that 
circumftance, lefs acceptable to an ignorant 
age, which delighted in what was •marvellous. 
The wonders which they told, moftly on hear- 
(ay, filled the multitude with admiration. The 
fafts which they related from their own oWerv- 
ation attraded the attention of the more difcem- 
ing. The former, \yhich may be confidered a$. 
the popular traditions and fables of the countries 
through which they had pa0ed, were gradually 
difregarded as Europe advanced in knowledge. 
The latter, however incredible fome of them 
may have appeared in their own time, have been 
confirmed by the obfervations of modem tra- 
vellers. By means of both, however, the cu- 
riofity of mankind was excited with refpeflt to 
the remote parts of the earth, their ideas 
were enlarged, and they were not only infen- 
fibly difpofed to attempt new difcoveries, but 
received fuch information as direfted to ^hat 
particular courfe in which thefe were afterwards 
carried on. 



^ Voync^fg and Travels, by Sir John MandevHle. 

"^ ' ' While 
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^f^jiiLE this fpirit was gradually formfeg in rddic 
Eutbpe, a fottiinatie difcovery was made, which ri r-;^-^rfr 
contributed more than all the eflPorfs and inge- ?n«*»*y^^ 
nutty of preceding ages, to improve and to themarincrf 
extend navigation. That wonderful pi^operty of " 
the itiagnct, by which it communicates fueh 
virtue to a needle or flender rod of iron, as to 
point towards the poles of the earthy was ob^ 
ferved. The ufe which might be made of thh 
in directing navigation was immediately per* 
ceived. That valuable, bvtt now familiar inftru* 
ment, the mariners compafs^ was conftruflied* 
When^ by means of it, navigators found thsit^ 
at all feafons, ' and in every place, they could 
difcover the north and fouth with fo much eafe 
and accuracy, it became no longer neceffary to 
depend merely oft the light of the ftars and the' 
obfervation of the feA-coaft. They gradually 
abtodoned their ancient timid and lingering 
cdurfe along the fhore, ventured boldly into the 
ocean, and relying on this new guide, could 
fteer in the darkeft night, and under the moft 
cloudy fky, with a fecurity and precifion hitherto 
unknown. The cbmpafs may be faid to have 
opened to man the domiilion of the fea, and to 
have put him ih full pofleflion of the earth, by 
enabling him to vifit every part of it. Flavio 
Gioia, a citizen of AmalB, a town of confider- 
able trade in the kingclbm of Naples, was the 

£ a author 
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anUior of this great difcovery, about the year 
one thoufand three hundred and two. It hat& 
b^en dft^i the fate of thofe itluftrious bene&ftors 
of mankind, who have enriched fcience and 
Improved the arts by their inventions, to derive 
tnore reputation than benefit from the happy 
efforts of their genius. But the lot of Gioia 
has been ftill more cruel ; through the inattien- 
tion or ignorance of contemporary hiftorians, 
be has been defrauded even of the fame to which 
he had fuch a juft title. We receive from them 
fK> information with refped to his profefSon, 
his charafter, the precife time when he made 
this important difcovery, or the accidents and 
fequiries^ which led to it. The knowkdge of 
this, event, though produ^ive of greater effefts 
than any recorded in the annals of the human 
race, is tranfmitted to lis without any of thofe 
circumftances, which can gratify the curiofity 
that it naturally awaken^s*. But though the 
ufe of the CQmpais might enable the Italians to 
perform ^ the fliort voyages to which- they were 
?u:cufl:omed^ with greater fecurity and expedir 
tioD, its inEuence was not fo fudden or exten* 
&ee^ as immediately to render navigation adven* 
tuTQus, and to excite a fpirit of discovery. 
Many caufes comlxned in preventing this benei- 

' CoUina» & Trombellus de Acus nauticx Inventore. 
Indit. Acad. Bonon. torn. ii. part iii. p. 372. 

licial 
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ficial invention ffom producing its full effect book 
inftantancoufly. Men relinquifti ancient habits 
flowly, and with reluftance. They are averffe 
Jo new experiments, and venture upon them 
with timidity. The commercial jealouf^ of the , 
Italians, it is probable, laboured tb conceal the 
happy difcovery of their* countryman from othef 
nations. The art of fleering by the compafe 
with fuch flcill and accuracy as to ihfpire a full 
confidence in its direftion, was acquired gra* 
dually. Sailors, unaccuftomed to quit fight of 
land, durft not launch out at once and commit 
themfelves to unknown feas. Accordingly, neat 
half a century elapfed from the time of Giok^s 
difcovery, before navigators ventured into any 
feas which they had not been accuftomed to * 
frequent. 

The firft appearance of a bolder fpirit may be somcap. 
dated from the voyages of the Spaniards to the SboJde/ 
Canary or Fortunate Iflands. By what accident iSivlsatlon. 
they were led to the difcovery of thofe fmall ifles, 
which lie near five hundred miles from the 
Spanifh coaft, and above a hundred and fifty 
miles from the coaflt of Africa, contemporary 
writers have not explained. But, about the 
middle of the fourteenth centufy, the people of 
air the different kingdoms into which Spain was 
then- divided, were accuftomed to m^ke ,pira- 

£ 3 tical 
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B o^-K tical exciirfions thither, in otdfer to ^luticJcfr Ae 
^^ -^-, . inhabitants, or to carry thttn off as flaves. 
Clement VI. in virtue of the right claimed by 
the holy fee, to difpofc of all countries p6fl^d 
by infidels, erefted thofe ifles into a kingdom, 
in the year one thoufand three hundred and 
forty.four, and conferred it on Lewis dc la 
Cerda, defcended from the royal family of 
.Caftile. But that unfortunate prince, deftitute 
of power to aflert his nominal title, having never 
vifited the Canaries, John de Bethencourt, a 
Norman baron, obtained a grant of them from 
Henry III. of Caftile x'. Bethencourt,' with the 
valour and good fortune which diftinguiihed the 
adventurers of his country, attempted and 
efiefted the conqueft, and the pofleilion of the 
Canaries remained for fome time in his family, as 
a fief held of the crown of Caftile. Previous to 
this expedition of Bethencourt, his country rticn 
fettled in Normandy are faid to have vifited the 
coaft of Africa, and to have proceeded far to the 
1 3(5. fouth of the Canary iflands. But their voyages 
thither feem not to have been undertaken inconfe* 
quence of any public or regular plan for extending 
navigation and attempting new difcoveries« They 
were either excurfions fuggefted by that rovmg 
piratieal ^rit, which defcended to the Normans 
from their aticeftors, or the commercial eitter« 

• Viera y Clavijo Notic. de la Hlftor. de Caoari^ I. 26S, 
Ho. G^ Hift. c. I. 

pilfw 
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I fNr%$^ of private- merchant^, which attrafted fo p o o k 
K^B notice^, thj^ hardly any memorial <rf them y^^^ ^ 
is to be fottnd ii> contemporary authors. In a 
genial furvey of the progrefs of difcovcry, it is 
fi^fiicient to have mentioned this event ; and 
leaving it among thofe of dubious exigence, 
or. of fmall importance, we may conclude, that 
though much additional information concerning 
the remote regions of the Eaft had be^n received 
by travellers who vifited them by land, naviga- 
tion,, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
had not advanced beyond the ftate to which it 
had attained before the downfal of the Roman 
empire. 

• At length the period arrived, when Pravi- FJrftrcgu, 
dence decreed that men were to pafe th^ limits difcovcry, 
within which they had been fo long confined, 
and open to themfelves a more ample field wherein 
!to: ^play their talents, their enterprife, and 
cour^ige* The firft confiderable eSbrts towards 
this^ were not made by any of tha more powerful % 
ftates of Europe, or by thofe who had. applied to 
iiiaivigation with the greateft affiduity and fuccefs. 
The gfory of leadixig the way in thifr new career 
was refervcd for Portugal, one pf the fmalleft ^^"^^^^^ 
and laaft powerful of the Enropeaa kingdoips. guefe. 
As the attempts of the Portuguefe to acquire 
the knowledge of thofe parts of the globe with 

E 4 whicl^ 
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his own power, and the fubmiflion due to his^ 
injunftions, fent father John de Piano Carpml^ 
at the head of a niiffion of Francifcan monks^ 
and father Afcolino, at the head of another of 
Dominicans, to enjoin Kayuk Khan, the grand* 
fon of Zengis, who was then at the head of the 
Tartar empire, to embrace the Chriftian faith, 
and to defift from defolating the earth by his 
arms. The haughty defcendant of the greateft 
conqueror Afia had ever beheld, aftoniihed at 
this ftrange mandate from an Italian prieft, 
whofe name and jurifdiftion were alike unknown 
to him, received it with the contempt which it 
merited, though he difmiffed the mendicants 
' who delivered it with impunity. But, as they . 
had penetrated into the country by different 
routes, and followed for fome time the Tartar 
camps, ' which were always in motion, they 
had opportunity of vifiting a great part of 
Afia. Carpini, who proceeded by the way 
of Poland and Ruffia, travelled through its 
northern provinces as far as the extremities 
of Thibet. Afcolino, who feems to have 
landed fomewhere in Syria, advanced through 
its fouthetn provinces, into the interior parts 
of Perfia ^ 

HaWuyt, i. 21, Bergeron, torn, i. 

Not 
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Not long after, St. Louis of France contri- ^^^ ^ 
butfid farther towards extending the knowledge W"v — 1# 
which the Europeans had begun to acquire of "^ ' 
thofe diftant regions. Some defigning impoftor, 
who took advantage of the flender acquaintance 
of Chriftendom with the ftate and charader of 
the Afiatic nations, having inforped him that 
a powerful Chan of the Tartars had embraced 
the Chriftian faith, the, monarch liftened' to the 
tale ^ith pious credulity, and . inftantly refolved 
to fend ambafladors to this illuftrious convert, 
with a view of inciting him to attack their com- 
mon enemy the Saracens in one quarter, while 
he fell upon them in another. As monks were 
the only perfons in that age who poffefTed fuch 
a degree of knowledge as qualified them for a 
fervice of this kind, he employed in it feither 
Andrew, a Jacobine, who was followed by 
father William de Rubruquis, a Francifcan. 
With refpeft to the progrefs of the former, 
there is no memorial extant. The journal of 
the latter has been publiffied. He was admitted 
into the prefence of Mangu, the^ third Khan in 
fucceflion from Zengis, and made a circuit 
through the interior parts of Afia, more exten- 
five than that of any European who had hitherto 
explored them p. 

P Hakl. i. 71. Recucil des Voyages par Bergeron, torn. i. 

To 
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^ ^i^ ^ gance fubfifted; the produftions aod luxuries 
of foreign countries were in requeft ; and com- 
merce continued to flourifli there when it was 
almoft extinfl: in every other part of Europe. 
The citizens of Conftantinople did not confine 
their trade to the iflands of the Archipelago^ 
or to the adjacent coafts of Afia ; they took a 
wider range, and following the cpurfe which 
the ancients had marked out, imported the conv 
modities of the Eaft Indies from AJexandria. 
When Egypt was torn from the Roman empire 
by the Arabians^ the induftry of the Greeks 
difgover^d a new channel, by which (he pro* 
dufliions of India might be conveyed to Con- 
ftantinople. They were carried up the Indus, 
as far as that great river is navigable ; thence 
they were tranfported by land to the" banks of 
the river Oxiis, and proceeded down its ftream 
to the Cafpian fea. There they entered the 
Volga, and failing up it, were carried by land to 
the Tanais, which conducted them into the 
Euxine fea, where veffels from Conftantinople 
waited their arrival K This extraordinary and 
tedious mode of conveyance merits attention, 
not only as a proof of the violent paffion which 
the inhabitants of Conftantinople had conceived 
for the luxuries of the Eaft, and as a fpecimen 

Ramufio, vol. i. p. 372, F. 

of 
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of the ardour and ingenuity with which they book 

carried on commerce; but becaufe it demon- <- ^^yJ 

ftrates, that, during the ignorance which reigned 

in the reft of Europe, an extenfive knowledge 

of remote countries was ftill preferved in the 

capital of Ihe Greek empire. ^ ' 

At the fame time, a gleam of lieht and and among 
Knowledge broke m upon the eaft. The Ara- ans. 
bians having contrafted fome reliffi for the 
fciences of the people, whofe empire they had 
contributed to overturn, tranflated the books of 
feveral of the Greek philofophers into their own 
language. One of the firft was that Valuable 
work of Ptolemy, which I have already men- 
tioned. The ftudy of geography became, of 
cohfequence, an early objeft of attention to the 
Arabians. But that acute and ingenious peo- 
ple cultivated chiefly the fpeculative and fcien- 
tific parts of geography. In order to afcertain 
th6 figure and dimenfions of the terreftrial globe, 
they applied the principles of geometry, they 
had recourfe to aftronomical obfervations, they 
employed experiments ahd operations, which » 
Europe, in more enlightened times, has been 
proud to adopt and to imitate. At that period, 
however, the fame of the improvements made 
by the Arabians did not reach Europe. The 
knowledge of their difcoveries was referved for 

D 4 ages 
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BOOK ages capable of comprehending and of p^r?* 
feOing them. 



Rcviviiof By degrees, the calamities and defolation 
•nd ntviga. brought upoH the weftem provinces of the Ro- 
rope, man empire by its parbarous conquerors, were 

forgotten, and in fome meafure repaired. The 
rude tribes which fettled there, acquiring in*- 
fenfibly fome idea of regular government, and 
fome relifh for the fun£iions and comforts 
of civil life, Europe began to awake from its 
torpid and unaftive ftate. The firfl; fymptom? 
of revival were difcerned in Italy. The norths 
, crn tribes \<^hich took poffeiSon of this coun- 

^ try, made progrefs in improvement vrith greater 
rapidity than the people fettled in other part$' 
of Europe. Various caufes, which it is not 
the objeft of this work to enumerate or ex- 
plain^ concurred in reftoring liberty and indei 
pendence to the cities of Italy ^. The acquifi- 
tion of thefe roufed induftry, and gave motioa 
and^ vigour to all the a£tive powers of tha 
human mind. Foreign commerce revived^ na^ 
vigation was attended to and improved. Cpn*- 
ftantinople became the chief mart to which the 
Italians reforted. There they not only met with a 
favourable reception, but obtained fuch mercan- 

» 

^ Hift. of Charles V. vol. i, p. 33. 
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tilt privileges as enabled them to carry on tra4e book 
With great advantage. * They were fupplied 
both with the precious commodities of the eaft, 
and with many curious manufadures, the pro* 
duft of ancient arts and ingenuity which ftiU 
fubfiftcd among the Greeks. As the labour an4 
expence of cpnveying the produftions of India 
to Conftantinople by that long and irtdired 
conrfe which I have defcribed, rendered thetu 
extremely rare, and of an exorbitant price, the 
induftry of the Italians difcovered other nie- 
thods of procuring them in greater abundance, 
and at an eafier rate. They fometimes pur- 
chafed them in Aleppo, Tripoli, and other 
ports on the coaft of Syria, to which they wer^ 
brought by a route not unknown to the ancients. 
They were conveyed from India by fea, up the 
Perfian Gulf, and afcending the Euphrates and 
Tigris, as far as Bagdat, were carried by land 
acrofs the Defert of Palmyra, and from thence 
- to the towns on the Mediterranean. But from 
the length of the journey, and the dangers to 
which the caravans were expofed, this proved 
always a tedious, and often a precarious mode 
of conveyance. At length, the Soldans of 
Egypt, having revived the commerce with In- 
dia in its ancient channel, by the Arabian Gulf, 
the Italian merchants, notwithftanding thtf vio- 
lent antipathy to each other with which Chrift- 

ians 
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anttior of this great difcovery, about the year 
one thqiifand three hundred and two. It hat& 
b^en dft^i the fate of thofe itluftrious bene&ftors 
of mankind, who have enriched fcience and 
Improved the arts by their inventions, to derive 
tnore reputation than benefit from the happy 
efforts of their genius. But the lot of Gioia 
ba$ beeti ftill more cruel ; through the inattien- 
tion or ignorance of contemporary hiftorians, 
he has been defrauded even of the fame to which 
he had fuch a jull title. We receive froni them 
fK> information with refped to his pfofefSon, 
his charafter, the precife time when he made 
this important difcovery, or the accidents and 
HKpiiries^ which led to it. The knowledge of 
this, event, though produ^ive of greater effe^te 
than any recorded in the annals of the human 
race, is tranfmitted to lis without any of thofe 
circumftances, which can gratify the curiofity 
that it naturally awakeniS*. But though the 
ufe of the CQmpa& might enable the Italians to 
pef form ^ the fliort voyages to which- they were 
Qurcudomed^ with greater fecurity and cxpedir 
tiojj, it$ inEuence was not fo fudden or exten* 
&ecv as immediately to render navigation adven^ 
tuTQus, and to excite a fpirit of discovery. 
Many caufes comlxned in preventing this bene* 

' CoUinas & Trombellus de Acus nauticx Inventore. 
Indit. Acad. Bonon. torn. ii. part iii. p. 372. 

licial 
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armies, compofed of all the nations in Europe, book 
marched towards Afia, upon this wild enter- 
prife. The Genoefe, the Pifans, and Vene- 
tians,, ftirniftied the tranfports which carried them 
thither. They fupplied them with provifions 
and military ftores. Befide the immenfe fumsf 
which they received on this account, they ob- 
tained commercial privileges and eftablifli- 
ments, of great confequence in the fettlements 
which the Crufaders made in Paleftine, and in- 
other provinces of Afia. From thofe fources, 
prodigious wealth flowed into the cities which I 
have mentioned. This was accompanied with 
a proportional increafe of power, and by the 
end of the Holy War, Venice, in particular, 
became a great maritime (late, poflefling an ex- 
tenfive commerce, and ample territories '. Italy 
was not the only country in which the Crufades 
contributed to revive and diffufe fuch a fpirit as 
prepared Europe for future difcoveries. By 
their expeditions into Afia, the other European 
nations became well acquainted with remote 
regions, which formerly they knew only by 
name, or by the reports of ignorant ^nd credu- 
lous pilgrims. They had an opportunity of 
obferving the manners, the arts, and the ac- 
commodations of people more poliftied than 

J Effai de rHifloire duCommcvte de Vcnifc, p. 52, &c. 

themfelves. 
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• » * 

Jl O^ 1^ author of this great difcovery, about the year 
one thoufand three hundred and two. It hat& 
b^en aSt&Oi the fate of thofe iiluftrious bene&dlors 
of mankind, who have enriched fcience and 
improved the arts by their inventions, to derive 
tnore reputation than benefit from the happy 
efforts, of their genius. But the lot of Gicna 
has been ftill more cruel j through the inatten- 
tion or ignorance of contemporary hiftorians, 
he has been defrauded even of the fame to which 
he had fuch a jult title. We receive from them 
no information with re^eft to his profefSon, 
his character, the precife time when he made 
this important difcovery, or the accidents and 
mquiries^ which led to it. The knowledge of 
this, event, though produ^ive of greater efTefts 
than any recorded in the annals of the human 
race, is tranfmitted ta ii« without any of thofe 
circumftances, which can gratify the curiofity 
that k naturally awakens*. But though the 
ufe of the compafe might enable the Italians to 
perform ^ the fliort voyages to which- they were 
accuftomed^ with greater fecurity and. expedir 
tioo, its in&uence was not fo fudden or exten* 
&(rey as immediately to render navigation adven- 
turqus, and to excite a fpirit of difcovery. 
Many caufes combined in preventing this bene^ 

' Collinas & Trombellus de Acus nauticae Inventore. 
Inftit. Acad. Bonon. torn. ii. part jii. p. 372* 
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^ftritagej or from motives of mere curk^ty* book 
Benjamin, a Jew of Tudela, in the kingdom of %mm^, i^ 
Navarre, poffeflfed with a fuperftitious veneration 
for the law of Mofes, and folicitous to vifit his^ 
countrymen in the eaft, whom he hoped to find 
in fuch a (late of power and opulence as might 
redound to the honour of his fed, fet out from 
Spain in the year 1 1 60, and travelling by land 
to Conftantinople, proceeded through the coun- 
tries to the north of the Euxine and Cafpian feas, 
as far as Chinefe Tartary. From thence he took 
his route towards thefouth, and after traverfing 
various provinces of the farther India, he em* 
barked on the Indian ocean, vifited feveral of ^ 
its iflands, and returned at the end of thii'teea 
years by the way of Egypt, to Europe, with 
much information concerning a large diftrift of 
the globe, altogether unknown at that time to 
the weftern world ". The zeal of the head of 
the Chriftian church co-operated with, the fuper- 
ftition of Benjamin the Jew, in difcovering the 
interior and remote provinces of Afia. All 1*46. 
Chriftendom having been alarmed with accounts 
of the rapid progrefs of the Tartar arms under 
Zengis Khan, Innocent IV. who entertained 
moft' exalted ideas concerning the plenitude of 

« Bergeron Recueil des Voyages, &€. torn. i. p. i. 

his 
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« o^o K hjs own power, and the fubmiflion due to his^ 
injundions, fent father John de Piano Carpini^ 
at the head of a miflion of Francifcan monks^ 
and father Afcolino, at the head of another of 
Dominicans, to enjoin Kayuk Khan, the grand- 
fon of Zengis, who was then at the head of the 
Tartar empire, to embrace the Chriftian faith, 
and to defift from defolating the earth by his 
arms* The haughty defcendant of the greateft 
conqueror Afia had ever beheld, aftoniihed at 
this ftrange mandate from an Italian prieft, 
whofe name and jurifdiftion were alike unknown 
to him, received it with the contempt which it 
merited, though he difmiffed the mendicants 
> who delivered it with impunity. But, as they , 
had penetrated into the country by different 
routes, and followed for fome time the Tartar 
camps, ' which were always in motion, they 
had opportunity of vifiting a great part of 
Afia. Carpini, who proceeded by the way 
of Poland and Ruffia, travelled through its 
northern provinces as far as the extremities 
of Thibet. Afcolino, who feems to have 
landed fomewhere in Syria, advanced through 
its fouthern provinces, into the interior parts 
of Perfia ^ 

Hakluyt, i. 2i, Bergeron, torn, i. 

Not 
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Not long after, St, Louis of France contri- ^^^^ ^ 
buted farther towards extending the knowledge w ^^^ ■» # 
which the Europeans had begun to acquire of "^^' 
thofe diftant regions. Some defigning impoftor, 
who took advantage of the flender acquaintance 
of Chriftendom with the ftate and charafter of 
the Afiatic nations, having inforped him that 
a powerful Chan of the Tartars had embraced 
the Chriftian faith, the, monarch liftened to the 
tale 'Cvith pious credulity, and . inftantly refolved 
to fend ambafladors to this illuftrious convert, 
with a view of inciting him to attack their com- 
mon enemy the Saracens in one quarter, while 
he fell upon them in another. As monks were 
the only perfons in that age who pofleffed fuch 
a degree of knowledge as qualified them for a 
fervice of this kind, he employed in it father 
Andrew, a Jacobine, who was followed by 
fether William de Rubruquis, a Francifcan. 
With refpeft to the progrefs of the former, 
there is no memorial extant. The journal of 
the latter has been publiflied. He was admitted 
into the prefence of Mangu, the^ third Khan in 
fucceflion from Zengis, and made a circuit 
through the interior parts of Afia, more exten- 
five than that of any European who had hitherto 
explored them p. 

P Hakl. i. 7 1 . Recucil des Voyages par Bergeron, torn. i. 

To 
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To thofe travellers, whom reKgioiK zeal icot 
forth to vifit Afia, fucceeded others who vea* 
tbred into remote countries, from the profpe£t 
of commercial advantage, of from motives ot 
mere curiofity. The firfl and moft eminent of 
thefe was Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble 
^»^5« femily. Having engaged early in trade, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of his country, his afpiring 
mind wifhed for a fp^ere of aftivity more ex* 
tenfive than was afforded to it by the eftablifhed 
traffic carried on in thofe ports of Europe and 
Afia, which the Venetians frequented. This 
prompted him to travel into unknown countries, 
in expeftation of opening a commercial, ihter- 
courfe with them, more fuited to the fanguine 
ideas and hopes of a young adventurer. 

As his father had already carried fome Euro- 
pean commodities to the court of the great 
Chan of the Tartars, and had difpofed of them 
to advantage, he reforted thither. Under the 
proteftion of Kublay Chan, the moft powerful 
of all the fuccefTors of Zengis, he continued his 
mercantile peregrinations in Afia upwards bf 
twenty.fix years; and, during that time, ad* 
vanced towards the eaft, far beyond the utmoft 
boundaries to which any European traveller had 
ever proceeded. Inftead of following the courfe 
of Carpini and Rubruquis, along the vaft un- 
peopled 
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peopled plain* of Tartary^ he paffed through b o o ic 
the chi^f tradmg cities in the more cultivated ■ -, i_f 
parts of Afia, and penetrated to Cambalu, or 
Peking, the capital of the great kingdom of 
Cathay, or China, fubjeft at that time to the 
fucceffors of Zengis* He made more than one 
voyage, on the Indian ocean, he traded in many 
of the iflands, from which Europe had long 
received fpiceries and other commodities, which 
it held in high eftimation, though unacquainted 
with the particular countries to which it was 
indebted for thofe precious produftions ; and 
he obtained information concerning feveral 
countries, which he did not vifit in peffon, 
particularly the ifland Zipangri, probstbly thd 
fame now known by the name of Japan "*• On his 
return, he aftoniftied his contemporaries with 
his defcriptions of vaft regions, whofe natnes 
had never been heard of in Europe, and with 
fuch pompous accounts of their fertility, their 
populoufnefs, their opulence, the variety of 
their manufaftures, and the extent of their 
trade^ as rofe far above the conception of an 
uninformed age. 

About half a century after Marco Polo, Sir ijii. 
John Mandeville, an Englifliman, encouraged by 

^ Vigi^gidi Marco Polo* Kamuf. ii. 2. Bergeroiii torn, iu 
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hU escwiple, vifited moil of the countries in t^e 
c^a T^hich he had defcribed, and, like: ^i^n^ 
publiflied an account of them ^ The narmipns 
of thofe early travellers abound with many wild 
incoherent tales, concerning giants, enchanters^ 
apd monfters. But they were not, from th|i€ 
circumftance, lefs acceptable to an ignorant 
age, which delighted in what was 'marvellous. 
The wonders which they told, moftly . on hear* 
fay, filled the multitude with admiration. The 
fafts which they related from their own obferv- 
ation attrafted the attention of the more difcern- 
ing. The former, \yhich may be confidered as, 
the popular traditions and fables of the countries 
through which they had pafled, were gradually, 
difregarded as Europe advanced in knowledge* 
The latter, however incredible fome of them 
may have appeared in th^ir own time, have been 
confirmed by the obfervations of modern tra-^ 
vellers. By means of both, however, the cu- 
riofity of mankind was excited with refpeft to 
the remote parts of the earth, their ideas 
were enlarged, and they were not only infen- 
fibly difpoled to attempt new difcoveries, but 
received fuch information as direfted to ^hat 
particular courfe in which thefe werq afterwards 
carried on» 

' Voya^fg and Travels, by Sir John Mandevillc. 
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While this fpirit was gradually foraring m t^&6K 
Euttope, a for tilnate difcovery was made^ which -r^--' ^ 
contrftmted more ttan all the efforts and inge- f^^^r^^ 
ntftty 131 preceding ages^ to improve and to themanncrt 
exMid navigation. That wonderful pi^operty of 
thfc magnet^ by which it communicates fuch 
virtufc to a needle or flender rod of iron, as to 
point towards the poles of the earthy was ob^ 
ferved. The ufe which might be made i^ thh 
in dire£ling navigation was immediately pet<^ 
ceived. That valuable, but now familiar inftru* 
meftt, the mariners compafs^ was conftru^led* 
When^ by means of it, navigators found th^ti 
at all feafons, and in every place, they could 
difcover the north and fouth with fo much eafe 
and accuracy, it became no longer necefiary to 
depend mefely on the light of the ftars and the 
obf^rvation of the fed-coaft. They gradually 
ab^doned their anciait timi({ and lingering 
cdnrfe along the fhore, ventured boldly into the 
ocean, and relying on this new guide, could 
fteer in the darkeft night, and under the moft 
cloudy Iky, with a fecurity and precifion hitherto 
unknown. The cbmpafs may be faid to have 
opened to man the domiilion of the fea, and to 
have put him ih full poflefCon of the earth, by 
enabling him to vifit every part of it. Flavio 
Gioia, a citizen of Ainalfi, a town of confider- 
able trade in the kingdom of Naples^ was the 

£ a author 
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M0^% antbor of this great difcovery, about the year 
one thoofand three hundred and two. It hat& 
bqen cift^i the fate of thofe iiluftrious b^fte&dlors 
of mankind, \v*ho have enriched fcience and 
Improved the arts by their inventions, to derive 
tnore reputation than benefit from the happy 
efforts of their genius. But the lot of Gioia 
has been ftill more cruel j through the inattien- 
tion or Ignorance of contemporary hiftorians, 
he has been defrauded even of the fame to which 
he had fuch a jutl title. We receive from them 
no information with refpeft to his profefSon, 
his charafter, the precife time when he made 
this important difcovery, or the accidents and 
mquiries^ which led to it. The knowkdge of 
this, event, though produ^ive of greater effects 
than any recorded in the annals c>f the human 
race, is tranfmitted to^ lis without any of thofe 
circumftances, which can gratify the curiofity 
that it naturally awakens*. But though the 
ufe of the compafe might enable the Italians to 
perform . the fliort voyages to which- they were 
accuftomed^ with greater fecutity and expedir 
tioo, its in&uence was not fo fudden.or exten* 
fijtrey as immediately to render navigation adven- 
turqos, and to excite a fpirit of difcovery. 
Many caufes combined in preventing this bener 

' Collinas & Trombellus de Acus nauticae Inventors. 
Infti't. Acad. Bonon. torn. ii. part iii. p. 372. 
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ficial invention ffom producing its full efk6t boor 

inuantancoufly. Men relinquifh ancient habits y ;- _j 
llowly, and with reluftance. They are averft '^ 
Jo new experiments, and venture upon thcnl 
with timidity. The commercial jealoufy of the , 
Italians, it is probable, laboured to conceal the 
happy difcovery of their' countryman from othef 
nations. The art of fleering by the compaft 
with fuch fldll and accuracy as to iilfpire a full 
confidence in its diredion, was acquired gra* 
dually. Sailors, unaccuftomed to quit fight of 
land, durft not launch out at once and commit 
themfelves to unknown feas. Accordingly, neat 
half a century elapfed from the time of Giok^S 
difcovery, before navigators ventured into any 
feas which they had not been accuftomed to * 
frequent. 

The firft appearance of a bolder fpirit may be somcip- 
dated from the voyages of the Spaniards to the a bolder* 
Canary or Fortunate Iflands. By what accident iS'"igatioo. 
they were led to the difcovery of thofe fmall ifles, 
which lie near five hundred miles from the 
Spanifh coaft, and above a hundred and fifty 
miles from the coaft of Africa, contemporary 
writers have not explained. But, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the people of 
all the different kingdoms into which Spain was 
then divided, were accuftomed to make pira- 

£ 3 ticftl 
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B o<> K tical excurfions thtdier, in otdtr to^Iutickr the 
^^^^'-^ , . inhabitants, or to carry them off as flavin. 
Clement VI. in virtue of the right claimed by 
the holy fee, to difpofe of all countries pdfl^d 
by infidels, erefted thofe ifles into a kingdom, 
in the year one thoufand three hundred and 
forty.four, and conferred it on Lewis dc la 
Cerda, defcended from the royal family of 
,Caftile. But that unfortunate prince, deftitutc 
of power to aflert his nominal title, having never 
vifited the Canaries, John de Bethencourt, a 
Norman baron, obtained a grant of thehi from 
Henry III. of Caftiie t. Bethencourt,' with the 
valour and good fortune which diftinguifhed the 
adventurers of his country, attempted and 
eHe£ted the conqueft, and the pofleflion of the 
Canaries remained for fome time in his family, as 
a fief held of the crown of Caftiie. Previous to 
this expedition of Bethencourt, his countryihen 
fettled in Normandy are faid to have vifited the 
coaft of Africa, and to have proceeded fiir to the 
IJ0S. fouth of the Canary iflands. But their voyages 
thither feem not to have been undertaken inconfe* 
quence of any public or regular plan for extending 
navigation and attempting new difcoveries^ They 
were either excurfions fuggefted by that roving 
piratit^al ^irit, which defcended to the Normans 
from their anceftors, or the commercial enter« 

• Viera y Clavijo Notic, de la Hiftpr. de Canarl^, I. 265, 
^0. Qlas Hift. c. I. 
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prUJ?!, of iJwate mefchantjs^ which attra£ted fo ,jb o o k 
Bt^Je notice^, that hardly any memorial of them ^* 
16 'tQ be found in* contemporary authors* In a 
^ieneral furvey of the progrefs of difcovery, it is 
fufficient to have mentioned this event ; and 
leaving it among thofe of dubious exiftence, 
or, of fmall importance, we may conclude, that 
though much additional information concerning 
the remote regions of the Eaft had beto received 
by travellers who vifited them by land, naviga- 
tion, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
had not advanced beyond the ftate to which it 
had attained before the downfal of the Roman 
empire. 

*^ At length the period arrived, when Pravi- Firftregu, 
denoe decreed that men were to pafe the limits difcovcry, 
within which they had been fo long confined, 
wd open to themfeives a more ample field wherein 
toi^play their talents, their enterprife, and 
courage* The firft confiderable efforts towards 
this^ were not made by any of tha more powerful % 
fiatfis of Europe, or by thofe who had applied to 
fia.¥igation with the greatefl afliduity and fuccefs. 
The glory of leading the way in this new career 
was refcrved for Portugal, o»e of the fmaUeft [^^"^^^^^^^ 
and lead powerful of the E^ropeao kingdoips. guefe. 
A& the attempts of the Portuguefe to acquire 
the knowledge of thofe parts of the globe with 

E 4 whicl^ 
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^P^i^ v^h mankind were th^i uftficqwinted, 119I 
w-^ l pgyi osly improved and esstended * the art of naviga^ 
tkan^ but rou&d fuch a fpirit of curiofky an4 
ffU^rpriCe^ as led to the difcovery of the New 
World, of which I propofe to write the hiftoryi 
it is nece0ary to take a full view of the rife, thq 
progrefs, and fuccefs of their various naval cpet 
rMions- It wa$ in this fchool that the difcoverer 
jef, Axt^rm was trained ; and unlrfs we trace 
^ the fteps by which his inftrudors and guides 

jLdvanced, it will be impoilible to cQinprehiin4 
the circumftances which fuggefted the idea, of 
£iciUtated the execution qf hij$ great defign^ 

circum- Various circumftances prompted the Portia 

which'ied g^€& ^o exert thdr aftivity in this new diarec- 
lothii. jJqi^ jyp^^j enabled them to accomplifli under? 
takings apparently fuperior to the natural fcn'ci^ 
of their monarchy. The kings of Portugal^ 
having driven the Moors out of their dottunxpnS) 
had acquired power, as well as glory, by the 
fuccefs of their arms agajnft the infyi^s. By 
their vifiories over them, tliey bad e:x:tei^d 
the royal authority beyond the narrow limits 
within which it was originally circumfcribed 
in Portugal, as well as in other feudal king- 
doms. They had the command of the nair 
tion^l force, could roufe it to a^ with unit^ 
vigour, s^xd, after the expulfipn of the Moors, 

could 
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coiild ^mphy it wkhout drcad of tatami|w book 
tk>o from any idomefttc aoeniy. By the par* «„ J-r, ^ 
p^ual hoftilitles carried on for feverad centurieQ 
Kgainft the IV^bometans, the matrtial and advem 
turous fpirit wbkh difl:inguiihed all the Euro^ 
pean nations during the middle ages, was inu - 
proved and heightened among the Portugpefe^ 
A fierce civil war towards the clofe of the four* 
t0cnth century, occafion^d by a difputed fuc» 
ceffion, augmented the military ardour of the 
nation, and formed or called forth men of foch 
a£live and daring genjus, as are fit for bold 
undertakings. The fituation of the kingdom^ 
bounded on 'every fide by the dominions of a 
more powerful neighbour, did not afford free 
fcope to the aftivity of the Portuguefe by landt 
li& the ftrength of their monarchy was no mat^h 
fiE>r that of Cadile. But Portugal was a mari- 
time ilate, in which there were many commo* 
dious harbours ; the people had b^gun to msiike 
fome progrefs in the knowledge and praftide of 
navigation; and the fea was open to them^ 
prefenting the only field of enterprife in which 
thejr could diftinguilh themfelves. 

Such was the ftate of Portugal, and fuch the F»rfl: at- 
difpofition of the people, when John I. furnamcd 
the Ballard, obtained fecure poffeffion of the 
crown by the peace concluded with Caftile, in 

the 
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B d o k die ycat'onetlroufand four bandred aiid dcrcn. 
Ife' was a pHnce of great merit, who, by fope- 
tkil' courage and abHities, had opened his way 
toa throne, which of right did not belong to 
him. He inftantly perceived that it would be 
impofEble to preferve public order, or domeftic 
tranquillity, without finding fome employmeat 
for the reftlefs fpirit of his fubjefts. With this 
view he affembled a numerous fleet at Lifbon, 
compofed of all the (hips which he could fit out 
in his own kingdom, and of many hired from 
foreigners. This great armament was deftintd 
to attack the Moors fettled on the coaft of Bar- 
bary. While it was equipping, a few veffels 
were appointed to fail along the weft^rn fhore 
of Africa bounded by the Atlantic ocean, and 
to difcover the unknown countries fituatcd 
there. FroiQ this inconfiderable attempt, we 
may date the commencement of that fpirit of 
difcovery, which opened the barriers that had 
fo long (hut out mankind from the knowledge 
of one half of the terreftrial globe, 

« 

At the time when John fent forth thefc fhips 
on this new voyage, the art of navigation was 
ftill very imperfeft. Though Africa lay fo near 
to Portugal, and the fertility of the countries 
already known on that continent invited men to 
explore it more fully , tJiePortuguefe had never 

ventured 
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Temured to fedl bcyoad Cage ifbn. TTiat- pro- B a P >c 
montory, as /its i^aroe imports, was hitherto coa- 
fidered as a boundary v4iich could not be pafled. 
But die nations of Europe had now acquired as 
much knowledge, as emboldened them to dK^ 
regard the prejudices and to correft the errors 
of their anceftors. The long reign of ignorance, 
the conftant enemy of every curious inquiry, 
and of every new undertaking, was approaching 
to its period. The light of fcience began to 
dawn. The works of the ancient Gre^s and 
Romans began to be read with admiration and 
profit; The fciences cultivated by the Arabians 
were introduced into Europe by the Moors 
fettled in Spain and Portugal, and by the Jews, 
who were very numerous in both thefe kh^- 
doms.^ Geometry, aftronomy, and geography, 
the fciences on which the art of navigation is 
founded, became objects of fludious attention* 
The memory of the difcoveries made by the an- 
cients was revived, and the progrefs of their na- 
vigation and commerce began to be traced. 
Some of the caufes which have obftru£ted the 
cultivation of fcience in Portugal, during this 
century and the laft, did not exift, or did not 
operate in the^ fame manner, in the fifteenth 
century * } and the Portuguefe, at that period, 

» S«e NOTE IX. 

feem 
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BOOK feem to have kept pace with other nations on 
u.-.'- ...f this fide of the Alps in literary purfuits. 

In focccfi. As the genius of the age favoured the execut 
tion of that new undertaking, to which the pe- 
culiar (late of the country invited the Portuguefq, 
it proved fuccefsful. The veffels fent on the 
difcovery doubled that formidable Cape^ which 
had terminated the progrefs of former naviga- 
tors, and proceeded a hundi:ed and fixiy miles 
beyond it, to Cape Bojador. As its rocky cKffs, 
which ftretched a confiderabte way into the At- 
lantic, appeared more dreadful than the pro* 
montory which they had paffed; the Portuguefe 
commanders durft not attempt to fail round it, 
but returned to Litbon, more fatisBed with 
having advanced fo far, than afliamed of having 
ventured no fajther. 



irtOor of 



Inconsiderable as this voyage was, it in- 
creafed the paffion for difcovery, which began 
guefe°difc"o. to arifc in Portugal. The fortunate ilTue of the 
king's expedition againft the Moors of Barbary, 
{Irength to that fpirit in the nation, and 
1 it on to new undertakings. In order to 
: thefe fuccefsful, it was neceffary that they 
I be conduf^ed by a perlbn who poffefled 
;s capable of difcerning what was attain- 
able, who enjoyed leifure to form a regular 
fyftem 



' 
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fyftem for profecuting difcovery, and who wai b o o iC 
animated with ardour that would perfcvere m 
fpite of obftacles and repulfes. Happily for 
Portugal, fhe found all thofe qualities in Henry 
Diike of Vifeo, the fourth fon of king John by 
Pbilippa of Lancafter, fifter of Henry IV. king 
of England. That prince, in his early youth, 
having accompanied his father in his expedition 
to Barbary, diftinguifhed himfelf by many deeds 
of valour. To the martial fpirit, which was th^ 
charaderiftic of every man of noble birth at that 
time, he added all the accompliflnnents of a 
more enlightened and poliftied age* He culti- 
vated the arts and fciences, which were then 
unknown and defpifed by perfons of his rank. 
He applied with peculiar fondnefs to the ftudy 
of geography 5 and by the inftruftion of able 
itiafters, as well as by the accounts of 'travellers, 
be early acquh-ed fuch knowledge of the habit- 
able globe, as difcovered the great probability of 
finding new and opulent countries, by failing 
along the coaft of Africa. Such an objefl: was 
formed to awaken the enthufiafm and ardour of 
a y€)uthful mind, and he efpoufed with the ut- 
ti\o^ zeal the patronage of a defign which 
might prove as beneficial, as it appeared to be 
fplendid and honourable. In order that he 
might purfise this great fcheme without inter- 
ruption, he retired from court immediately aftef 

his 
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B o o K ' his return from Africa, and fixed his fiMtnce 
at Sagres, near Cape St. Vincent, where the pro- 
• fycQ, of the Atlantic ocean invited his thoughts 
continually towards his favourite projeft, and 
encouraged him to execute it. In this retreat 
he was attended by fome of the moft learned 
men in his country, who aided him in his re- 
fearches. He applied for information to the 
Moors of Barbary, who were accuftomed to 
travel by land into the interior provinces of 
Africa, In queft of ivory, gold-duft, and othtik' 
rich commodities. He confulted the Jews fettltd 
in Portugal. By promifes, rewards, and marks 
of refpeft, he allured into his fcrvice -fevered 
perfons, foreigners as well as Portuguefe, ^ho 
were eminent for their (kill in navigation. Itt 
taking thofe preparatory fteps, the great abilities 
of the prince were feconded by his private virtucs^^ 
His integrity, his affability, his" refpeft for reli* 
gion, his zeal for the honour of his county, 
engaged perfdns of all ranks to applaud hii 
defign, and to favour the execution of it. Ms 
fchemes were allowed, by the greater part of 
his countrymen, to proceed neither frorii ambi- 
tion nor the defire of wealth, but ito flow froni 
the warm benevolence of a heart eager to pro- 
motes the' happinefs of mankind, and which 
juftly entitlisd him to affume a nK>tt6 for his 
device^ that ddfcribed the quality by which 

3 he 
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he y^iSk^d to be, di^guiihedi tie taknt <^i^i^ bjook 

r 

t , r t 

His firft effort* as is ufual at the con(imeQ$6r P^^co^fyof 

. 1 . ... I Porto San. 

mcnt of any new undertaking, wzi extreiuj^lj, to 5 
inconfiderable. He fitted out a fingle Ihip, ^4 
giving the command of it to John Gpnz^lfi?; 
Zarco and Triftan Vaz, two gentlejsnen pf/hfe: 
houfehoW, who voluntarily offered to i^oq^^ 
the enterprife, he inftrufted th^m to uie tfeeir 
utf^aoft efforts to double Cape Bojador, isuodb , 
th|$^ce to fteer towards the fouth* T'h^» ac-* 
cording to the mode of navigatioft which ftilL 
prevailed, heU their courfe along the ihof e > 
and by following that dire£lion, they muft hava 
encountered almoft infuperable difficulties i^i 
attempting to pafs Cape Bojador. But fortune . . 
came in aid to their want of flqll, and .prevented 
the,v9yage from being altogether fruitlefs, . iW 
fudde|i fquallof wind arofe, drove them o,u^ tOi . 
fea^^ and when they expefted every moiiie^t %o 
periff^, land^4> them on an unknown iil^oid^ 
wh^h ^rom their happy efcap^ they mupe^ 
Porto^^nio^ In the infency of n.aYigafton, th«, 
dii<pvery .qf this fipall .iiland appeared ^ a mj^ter. 
of fufh nH>me«iiti tbat:they jsijkantly rfstumed to. 
Portugal with the good lidiijgs, and were re- 
ceived by Henry with the af^taufe and iKmour 
due to fortunate adventurers. , This feint dawn 

of 
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his 'return from Africa, and fixed his riMttice 
at Sagres, near Cape St. Vincent, where the pro* 
fped of the Atlantic ocean invited his thoughts 
contmually towards his favourite projed, and 
encouraged him to execute it. In this retreat 
he was attended by fome of the mod learned 
men in his country, who aided him in his re- 
fearches. He applied for information to the 
Moors of Barbary, who were accuftomed to 
trkvtl by land into the interior provinces of 
Africa, in queft of ivory, gold-duft, and othdr 
ricbcommodities. I le confulted the Jews fettled 
in Portugal. By promifes, rewards, and marks 
of refped, he allured into his fervice Several 
perfons, foreigners as well as Portuguefe, who 
were eminent for their (kill in navigation. la 
takmg thofe preparatory fteps, the great abilities 
of the prince were feconded by his private virtues. 
His integrity, bis affability, his' refped for relt^* 
gion, ' his zeal for the honour of his country, 
engaged perfdns of all ranks to applaud hii 
defiga, and to favour the execution of it. His 
fchemes were allowed, by the greater part of 
his countrymen, to proceed neither from ambi- 
tion nor the defire of wealth, but to Sow from 
the wann benevolence of a heart eager to pro- 
mote the happinefs of maakind, and which 
juftly entitted him to aflTume a motto for his 
device^ that defcribed the quality by which 

3 ^ 
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k hiad been lately introduced. Thefe throw fo b^o o k 
prolperoufly in this new country, that the beadit 
q£ cultivatmg thpm was immediately perceiredy 
and the fug^r and wine of Madeira quickly became 
articles of fome confequence in the commerce of 
Portugal 



X 



As foon as the advantages derived from this ' 

firfl: fettl^ment to the weft of the European con* 

tinent began to be felt, the fj^rit of difcovery 

appeared lefs chimerical, and became more ad« 

venturous. By their voyages to Madeira^ the 

Portuguefe were gtadusdly acquftomed to a 

bolder navigation, and inftead of' creeping fer- 

vilely aloi^ the coaft, ventured into the open 

fca» In confequence of taking this courfe, Gili- ^^'^^.^^ 

anez, who commanded one of Prince Henry's <*<«■. 

ihips, doubled Cape Bojador, the boundary of 

the Portuguefe navigation upwards of twenty 

years, and which bad hitherto been deemed up- 

paflable. This fuccefsfiil voyage, which the 1433* 

ignorance of the age placed on a level with the 

moft famous exploits recorded in hiftory, opened 

a new fphere to navigation, as it difcovered the 

vaft continent of Africa, JliU waihed by the 

Atlantic ocean, and ftretching towards the 

fouth. Part of this was foon explored j the 

» Lud. GtticciarduuPefcritt, dePaefi Baffiyp. i8o» 181. 

vpL. u F Portu* 
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HOOK Fdrtuguefe advanced within the tropica, and in 

s^.pjp^,rf the ipace of a few years they difcovered theriv^ 

wuhirtiie Senegal^ and all the coaft extending from Cape 

tropics. BluasiQ to Cpjpe de Verd. - ' 



Aftoniilted Hitherto the Portuguefe had been guided 

?hcyd!fco- in their difcoveries, or encouraged to attempt 
vered there, ^j^^^ ^^ ^j^^ jj^j^^ ^^ information which they 

recdvied from the works of the ancient mathe- 
mdticiaa^ and geographers. But, when they 
began to enter the torrid 25one, the notion whkh 
pi)6vailed among the ancients, that the 4>eat, 
which reigned perpetually there, was So eKCeffive 
as to Tender it uninhabitable, deterred them, for 
feme time, from proceeding! Thdl? own ob^ 
ferviticMis, when they firft ventured into this 
ni^nown and formidable re^n, tended to con- 
firm the opinion of antiquity concerning the 
violent operation of the direft rays of - the ftin. 
As far as the river Senegal, rfie Portuguefe had 
found the coaft of Africa inhabited by people 
nearly rcfemWing the Moors of Baibary* When 
they advanced to the fouth of that river, the 
human form feemed to put on a new appear- 
ance. They beheld men with Ckins black as 
ebony, with'lhort curled Hair, fiat nofes, thi^ 
Up8, and all the ^peculiar features whicH are now 
known to diftinguilh the race of negroes. TTiis 
furprifing alteration they naturally attributed to 

. ' the 
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the influence of heat, and if they Ihould advance book 
nearer to the line, they began to dread that its 
cffefta would be ftill more violent. Thofe dangers 
were exaggerated, and many other objeftions 
^gainft attempting farther difcoveries were pro* 
pofed by fome of the grandees, who, from igno- 
rance, from envy, or from that cold timid prur 
dence which rejefts whatever has the air of 
novelty or enterprife, had hitherto condenmed 
all Prince Henry's fchemes. They reprefented, 
tkdt it w^ altogether chimerical to expefl; any 
94vanUge from countries lituated in that region 
which the wifdom and experience of antiquity 
had pronounced to be unfit for the habitation of 
men ^ that their forefathers, fatisfied witl^ culti- 
vating the territory which Providence had allotted 
them, did not wafte the ftrength of the kingdom 
by fruit lefs projefts, in queft of new fettlements ; 
that Portugal was already exh^^ufted by the 
expcnce of attempts to difcover lands which 
either did not exift, or which nature deftined to 
rein^in unknown ; and was drained of mep, 
who might have been employed in undertakings 
attended with more certain fucciefs, and produc- 
tive of greater benefit. But neither their appeal 
to the authority of tfce ancients, nor their reafon- 
ings concernixig th^e interefts of Portugal, made 
^y impreffion upoi^ t}if determined philofophic 
mjqd q{ Prinf:e flm^j. Th^ difcoveries w^ch 

F 2 * he 
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BOOK be had already made convinced him that tfr<5 
^ -J- _' ancients had little more than a conjectural 
knowledge of the torrid zone. He ^as no lefs 
fatisfied that the political arguments of his oppo* 
jaents, with refpeft to the intereft of Portugal, 
were malevolent and ill founded. In thofe fen- 
timents he was ftrenuoufly fupported by his 
Iwrother Pedro, who governed the kingdom as 
143S. guardian of their nephew Alphonfo V. who had 
focceeded to the throne during his minority j 
and inftead of flackening his efforts, Henry 
continued to purfue his difcoveries with frefli 
ardour. 

Papal grant BuT, in Order to filetlce all the murmurs of 
^wh""^"*' oppofition, he endeavoured to obtain the fandion 
fl3ddif^ of the higheft authority in favour of his opera- 
cover, tions. With this view he applied to the Pope, 
and reprefented, in pompoirs terms, the pious 
,and unwe^ied zeal^with which he bad exerted 
himfelf during twenty years, in difcovering 
unknown countries, the wretched inhabitants 
of which were utter ftrangers to true religion, 
wandering in heathen darknefs, or led aftray by 
the delufions of Mahomet. He befought the 
holy father, to whom, as the vicar of Chrift, all 
the kingdoms of the earth were fubjeft, to confer 
on the crown of Portugal a right to, all the couft-, 
tries poffcfTed by Infidels, which fhould be dif-» 

covered 
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covered by the induftry of its fubjeds, and fub- book 
diied by the force of its arms. He intreated Mm 
to enjoin all Chriftian powers, under the higheft 
penalties, not to moleft Portugal while engaged 
in this laudable enterprife, and to prohibit them 
from fettling in any of the countries which the 
Portuguefe fhould difcover. He promifed that, 
in all their expedirions, it fhould be the chief 
objeft of his countrymen to fpread the know- 
ledge of the Chriftian religion, to eftabliih the 
authority of the holy fee, and to increafe the 
flock of the univerfal paftor. As it was by 
improving with dexterity every favourable con- 
jundture for acquiring new powers^ that the 
court of Rome had gradually extended its 
ufurpations, Eugene IV. the Pontiff to whom 
this application was made, eagerly feized the 
opportunity which now prefented itfelf. He 
inftantly perceived, that by complying with 
Prince Henry's requeft, he might exercife a pre* 
rogative no lefs fistttering in its own nature, than 
likely to prove beneficial in its confequencefe. 
A bull was accordingly iffued, in which, afr^r 
applauding in the ftrongeft terms the paft effdrts 
of the Portuguefe, and exhorting them to pro* 
ceed in that laudable career on which they had 
entered, he granted them an excIuHve right 
to all the countries which they fhould difcover, 
^om Cape Non to the continent of India. 

¥ 3 EXTRV 
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Ektravagakt ad this donation^ compre* 
bending fuch a large portion of the habitablfi 
glob^, would now appear^ even in CathoKc 
countries, no perfon in the fifteenth century 
doubted Aat the Pope> in the plenitude of his 
apoftolic power, had a right to confer itv 
Prince Hetiry was foon fenfible of the advantages 
which be derived from this tranfa3ion. His 
fchenies were authorifed and fan&ified by the bull 
approving of them* The fpirit of difcovery was 
connected with zeal for religion, which, in that 
age, was a principle of fuch adivity and vigour, 
as to influence the condud. of nations. All 
Chriftian princes were deterred from intruding 
' into thofe countries which the Portuguefe had 
4ifcovered, or from interrupting the progrefs of 
their navigation and conqueits ^» 

jFimeand The fame of the Portuguefe voyages foori 
fhTp^rtuf fpJ^ead over Europe. Men, long accuftomed to 
vericV**^*^^' circumfcribc the aftivity and knowledge of the 
human mind within the limits to which they had 
been hitherto confined, were aftoniflied to behold 
the fphere of navigation fo fuddenly enlarged, 
and a profped opened of vifiting regions of the 
globe, the exigence of which was unknown in 
former times,- The learned and • fpeculativc 

y See NOTE X* 

reafoned 
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rctforod and formed theories concerning thofe B o o ft 
unexp^lcd difooveries* The vulgar inquired ^ n-y-y-j' 
and wandered ^ while enterprifing adventurers 
oxywded from every part of Europe, folidting 
Prince Henry to employ them in this honourable 
fervice. Many Venetians and Genoefe, in par* 
titular, who were, at that time, fuperior to all 
other nations in the fcience of naval afiairs, 
entered aboard the Portuguefe ihips, and ac- 
quired a more perfed and extenfive knowledge 
of their profeffion in that new fchool of naviga- 
ti(ki. In emulation of thefe foreigners, the 
Pdrtuguefe exerted their own talents; The 
ns^iion feconded the deligns of the prince. 
Private merchants formed companies, with a view >44^- 
td fearch for unknown countries. The Cape de 
Verd Iflands, which lie oflF the promontory of 
that name, were difcovered, and foon after the 1449. 
iiles called Azores. As the former of thefe are 
abov^e three hundred miles from the African 
cooft, and the latter nine himdred miles from 
any continent, it is evident, by their vaituring 
fo boldly into the open feas, that die Portu^ 
gude had, by this time, improved greatly in the 
art of navigation. 

* 

While the paflion for engaging in new ush- Death of 
dertakings was thus warm and adive, it received nemy. 
an unfortunate check by the death of Prince .'^^^' 

? 4 Henry, 
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^KKor^. HAry^ wfaofe fuperbr knowMge had UtherMr.' 

V -J^ _> direfted ali die operations of the^Afcovtrers^Tftil^ 

, vkdfe TNitcons^ had enccmraged and proceftqi 

them. Bat notwithftanding all the advan^^;^ 

which they derived from thefe, the Porti^ui^^ 

daring his life^ did not 'advance, in their .utinoft 

progrefs towards the fouth, within five d^Q9t 

of the equinodial line; and, after their con* 

tinned exertions for half a century, hardly fifteen;! 

From £4xs htmdred miles of the coaft of Africa were difco* 

^' vtred* To an age acquainted with the e^brts of 

navigation in its ftate of maturity and impi:ove« 

ment, thofe e0ay« df its early years muft necef? 

farily appear feeble and unikilfuU But, incon* 

fiderable as they may be deemed, they were 

fufficient to turn the curioiity of the Europioan 

nations into a new channel, to excite an enjOer-*, 

prifing fpirk, and Xo point the way to futyr,^ 

difcoverieSf 

Thcpaffion Alphonso, who poffeffed the throne of Plpr.. 

vt'IyUn." tugal at the time of Prince Henry's deaths was 

fom^ume' ^^ much engaged in fupporting his own prc^en- 

flons to the crown of Caftile, or in carrying on 

his expeditions againft the Mdors in Barba^^ 

that th^ force of his kmgdom being exerted in 

other operations, he could not pix>fecute thd 

dHcoVeries in Africa with ardour. He com^ 

liihted the <:ondiia of them to Fetnando Go*- 

' riiez. 
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tM^/^% mcorobttt in lilboii, to whom ht 
ffmteA n exdkiiive r%ht of coBUneFce vhh 
att the cDutitrieg of irhkh Prince Henry had 
tiketi poffeflbn. Under the reftnunt and cp^ 
preffionof a monopoly, the fpirit of difcovery^ 
ltogui(hed. It ceafed to be a national obje&^ 
and became the concern of a private man, more 
attentive to his ovm gain, than to the glory of 
his country. Some progrefs, however,- was^ 
made. The Portuguefe ventured at length td -w*' 
crofs the line, and, to their aftoniihment, found 
that r^ion of the torrid zoi^e, which wasTup* 
pofed to be fcorched with intolerable heat, to be 
not only habitable^ but populous and fertile« 

John II. who fucceeded his father Alphonib, Ht«* 
poUeflbd talents capable both of forming and wkbaddi- 
executing great defigns. As. part of his revis- dour. *' 
Hues, while prince, had arifen from duties' on 
the trade with the newly-dilcovered countries, 
tUi iiaturally turned his attention towards them, 
and fatisfied him with refped to their utility and 
imppDiance. In proportion as his knowledge^of 
thefc comttries extended, the pofieffion of them 
appeared ^o be of greater confequence. WhUe 
U>e JPorittgv^fe p^c^eded along the coaft of 
Africa^ hom Cape Non to the river of Sen^al^ 
they foimd all that extenfive trad to be (andy, 
bsMTi^n, 9nd thinly inhabited by a wrictched 

people. 
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people, profefling the Mahometaa rdigbn, and 
fubjeft to the vaft empire of Morocco. But tp 
the fouth of that river, the power and refagioQ 
of the Mahometans were unknown. The coim* 
try was divided into fmall independent princir 
palities, the population was confiderable, the foil 
fertile *, and the Portuguefe foon difcovered that 
it produced ivory, rich gums, gold, and other 
valuable commodities. By the acquifition of 
thefe, commerce was enlarged, and became 
more adventurous. Men, animated and ren* 
dered aftive by the certain profpeft of gain» 
purfued difcovery with greater eagernefe, than 
when they were excited only by curiofuy and 
hope. 

itsprogrcfir. . This fpirit derived no fmall reinforcooiient of 
vigour from the countenance of fuch a monarch 
as John. Declaring himfelf the patron of evqpy 
attempt towards difcovery, he promoted it with 
all the ardour of his grand-uncle Prince Henry, 
and with fuperior power. The effefts of this , 
1484. were immediately felt, A powerful fleet wa$ 
fitted out, which, after difcovering the kingdoms 
of Benin and Congo, advanced above fifteen- 
hundred miles beyond the line, and the Portu-^^ 

* Navigatio Aloyfii Cadamufti apud Novum 01><in 
BryDseiy p 2> 18. Navigat. ail Ifola di San Tome per ua 
Pilotto Portiigh. Ramufio, 1. 115. 

guefe. 
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guife, far th6 firft time, beheld a new heaven, book 
and obferved the ftars of another hemifphere. s^mm^^mm^ 
John was not only folicitous to difcover, but 
attentive to fecure the poffeffion of ihofe coun- 
tries. He built forts on the coaft of Guinea ; 
he fent out colonies to fettle there ; he efta- 
bliOied a commercial intercourfe with the more 
powerful kingdoms ; he endeavoured to render 
fuch as were feeble or divided tributary to ih6 
crown of Portugal. Some of the petty princes 
voluntarily acknowledged themfelves his vaffals. 
Others were compelled to do fo by force of 
arms. A regular and well-digefted fyftem was 
formed with refpeft to thi» new objed of policy, 
and by. firmly adhering to it, the Portuguefe 
power and commerce in Africa were eftablifhed 
upon a folid foundation* ' 

Bv theix" conftant intercourfe with the people ^^pes ©r 
of Africa, the Portuguefe gradually acquired ancwrout« 
fome knowledge of thofe parts of that country indiel - 
which they had not vifited. The information 
which tljey received from the natives, added to 
what they had obferved in their own voyages, ^ 
began to open profpefts more extenfive, and to 
fuggeft the idea of fchemes more important, 
than thpfe which had hitherto allured and occu- 
pied them. They had detefted the error of the 
ancients concerning the nature of the torrid zone* 

3 They 
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s o o K Tbey found, as they proceeded Ibuthwards, i3kiX 
^^i-i^n\,„^ the continem of Africa, inftead of extending Jn 
breadth, according to the dodrine of Ptolemy % 
at that time the oracle and guide of the learned 
in the fcience of geography, appeared fenfibly to 
contraft itfelf, and to bend towards the eaft* 
This induced them to give credit to the accounts 
of , the ancient Phenician voyages round Africa, 
which had long been deemed fabulous, and led 
them to conceive hopes that by following the 
feme route they might arrive at the Eaft Indies, 
and engrofs that commerce which has been the 
(ourc^ of wealth and power to every nation pofr 
feffed of it. The comprehenfive genius of Prince 
Henry, as we may conjefture from the words of 
the pope's bull, had early formed fome idea of 
this navigation. Buf though his countrymen, 
at that period, were incapable of conceiving the 
extent of his views and fchemes, all the Portu- 
guefp mathematicians and pilots now concurred 
in reprefenting them as well founded and prac- 
ticable. The king entered with warmtli into 
their fentiments, and began to concert meafures 
for this arduous and important voyage. 

Schemes Before his preparations for this expedition 

pb^flUng " were ftnilh^, accounts were tranfmitted fronx 

(his. 

■ Vide Nov. Qrbia Tabul, Geograph. fecund. Ptplem, 

Amfl. 1730. 

Africa, 
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Africa, th^t various nations abng the coaft had book 
mentioned a mighty kingdom fituated on their 
cotttin^nt, at a great diftante towards the eaft, 
tht king of which, according to their defcription, 
profeffed the Chriftian religion. The Portu- 
guefe monarch immediately concluded, that this 
muft be the emperor of Abyffinia, to whom the 
Europeans, feduced by a miftake of Rubruquis, 
Marco Polo, and other travellers to the eaft, 
Abfurdiy gave the name of Prefter or Prelbyter 
John ; and as - he hoped to receive information 
and afliftance from a Chriftian prince, in pro- 
Iced ting a fcheme that tended to propagate their 
dommon faith, he refolved to open, if poffible, 
fome intercourfe with his court. With this 
view, he made choice of Pedro de Covillam 
and Alphonfo de Payva, who were perfeft 
matters of the Arabic language, and fent them 
into tjie eaft, to fearch for the refidence of this 
unknown potentate, and to make him proffers 
of friendfliip. They had in charge like wife to 
procure whatever intelligence the nations which 
they vifited could fupply, with refpeft to the 
trade of India, and the courfe of navigation to 
that continent *". 

• *> Faria y Soufa Port. Afia, vol. i. p. 26. Lafitau Dc- 
couy« de Port. i. 46. 
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. While John made this new atteitipt by landf 
to obtain fome knowledge of the country, which 
Barihok)^^ he wiflied fo ardently to difcover, he did not 
mew Diaz, j^eglcft the prof(Xution of this great defign by 
i486. fea. The condud of a voyage for this purpofe, 
the moft arduous and important which the Por- 
tuguefe had ever projefted, was committed to 
Bartholomew Diaz, an officer whofe fagacity, 
experience, and fortitude, rendered him equal to 
the undertaking. He ftretched boldly towards 
the fouth, 2^d proceeding beyond the utmpft 
limits to which his countrymen had hitherto 
advanced, difcovered near a thoufand miles of 
ftew country. Neither the danger to which he 
was expofed, by a fucceffion of violent tempefts 
in unknown, feas, and by the frequent mutinies 
of his crew, nor the calamities of famine which 
he fuffered from lofing his ftore-4hip, could 
deter him from profecuting his enterprife. In 
recompence of his labours and perfeverance, he 
at laft defcried that lofty promontory which 
bounds Africa to the fouth. But to defcry it, 
was all that he had in his power to accomplifli* 
The violence of the winds, the fhattered con- 
dition of his Ihips, and the turbulent fpirit of 
his failors, compelled him to return, after a 
voyage of fixteen months, in which he difco- 
vered a far greater extent of country than any 
former navigator. Diaz had called the pro- 
montory 
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numtory which terminated his vofyage Cabo Tor* 
tHentefo^ or. the ftormy Cape ; but the king, his 
matter, as . he now entertained no doubt of 
having found the long defired route tp India, 
gave it a name more inviting, and of better 
©men, The Cape of Good Hope\ 

Those fanguine expectations of fuccefs were Morccer. 
confirmed by the intelligence which John re- fpJas'of 
Ceived oyer land, in confequence of his embaiTy ^"^*^^^'* 
to Abyffinia. Covillam and Payva, in c^edience 
to their mafter's inftruftions, had repaired to 
Grand Cairo. From that city, they travelled 
along with i caravan of Egyptian merchants, 
?Lii4 embarking on the Red Sea, arrived at Aden 
in Arabia. There they f^arated ; Payva feiled 
direftly towards Abyiffinia ; CoviHam embarked 
ibflE the Eaft Indies, and having vifited Calecut, 
Goa, aqd other cities on the Malabar coaft> 
returned to Sofala, on the eaft fide of Africa, 
^nd thence to Grand Cairo, which Payva and 
he had fixed iipon as their place of rendezvous. 
Uinforfujaately the former iwras cruelly murdered 
in Abyffinia, but Covillam found at Cairo two 
Portuguefe Ji?ws, whom John, whofe provident 
fagacity attended to every circumftance that 
could facilitate the execution of his fchemes, 

* Faria y Soufa Port. Afia, vol. i. p. 26y 

had 
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had dirpatched after them, in order to recottf 
a detail of their proceedings, and to communis 
cate to them new inftrudions. By one of thefe 
Jews, Covillam tranfmitted to Portugal a journal 
of his travels by fea and land, his remarks upon 
the trade of India, together with exa£t maps of 
the coafts on which he had touched ; and from 
what he. himfelf had obferved, as well as from 
the information of ikilful feamen in different 
countries, he concluded, that by failing round 
Africa, a paflage might be found to the Eaft 
Indies \ 

pirepani. Th£ happy Coincidence of Covillam's ojnnion 

anoUio^ smd report, with the difcoveries which Diaz had 
^'*^^' lately made, left hardly any fhadow of doubt 
with refpeA to the poflibility of failing ft'om 
Europe to India. But the vaft length of the 
voyage, and the furious ftorms which Diaz had 
encountered near the Cape of Good Hope, 
alarmed and intimidated the Portuguefe to fuch 
a degree, although by long experience they were 
now become adventurous and . ikilful mariners, 
that fome time was requifite to prepare thdt 
minds for this dangerous and extraordinary 
Toyage. Tlie courage, however, and authority 

* 

* Fana y iSoufa Port, Afia,.vol, i. p. 37. Lafitau Dt- 
CQlttV. i. 48. 

of 
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iof the monarch, gradually difpelled the vain b, o o k 
ftars jof his fubjefts, or made it neceflary to u-'-,-.^ 
conceal them. As John thought himfelf now 
upqn the eve of accomplifhing that great defign, 
which had been the principal obje^ of his reign, 
his earneftnefs in profecuting it became fo vehe- 
ment, that it occupied his thoughts by day, and 
bereaved him of fleep through the night. While 
he was taking every precaution that his wifdom 
and experience could fuggeft, in order toenfure 
the fuccefs of the expedition, which was to de- 
cide concerning the fate of his favourite projeft, 
the fapie of the vaft difcoveries which the Por- Theatten- 
tuguefe had already made, the reports concern- kSIafixed •* 
ing the extraordinary intelligence which they ^p^"^"* 
had received from the Eaft, and the profpeft of 
the voyage which they now meditated, drew the 
attention of all the European nations, and held ' . 

them in fufpence and expeftation. By fome, 
the maritime (kill and navigations of the Portu- 
guefe were compared with thofe of the Pheni- 
cians and Carthaginians, and exalted above 
them. Others formed conjeftures concerning 
the revolutions which the fuccefs of the Portu- 
guefc fchemes might occafion in the courfe of 
trade, and the political ftate of Europe. The 
Venetians began to be difquieted with the ap- 
prehenfion of lofing their Indian commerce, th^ 
mpnopoly of which was the chief fource of their 
vol- !• ^ power 
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power as well as opulence, and the Portuguefe 
already enjoyed in fancy, the wealth of the Eaft. 
But, during this interval, which gave fuch fcopc 
to the various workings of curiofity, of hope 
fuddcniy and of fear, an account was brought to Europe 

ncwobj?a. ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ extraordinary than unex- 
pefted, the difcovery of a New World fituated 
in the weft ; and the eyes and admiration of 
mankind turned immediately towards that great 
objeft. 
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A M o N G the foreigners x^hom the falne of the b d p ^ 
difcoveries made by the Portuguefe had al- v, ^S^^ 
lured hito their fervice, was Chtiftopher Colon Suc*!ition 
or Columbus, a fubjeft of the republic of Ge-^ tx^^"^' 
noa. Neither the time nor place of his birth 
Sire known with certainty "j but he was de- 
fcended of an honourable family, though re- 
duced to indigence by various misfortunes* 
His anceftors having betaken themfelves for fub- 
liftence to a fea-fariiig life, Columbus difcovered, 
in his early youth, the peculiar charafter and 
talents which mark out a* man for that pro- 
feffion. His parents, inftead of thwarting this 
original propenfity of his mind, feem to have 
encouraged and confirmed it, by the education 
which they gav^ him. After acquiring fome 

* Sec NOTE XL 
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knowledge of the t.atin tongue, the only Ian* 
guage in which fcience w^s taught at that time, 
he was inftrufted in geometry, cofmography, 
aftrononly, and the art of drawing. To thefe 
he applied with fuch ardour and prediledion, 
on account of their conneftion with navigation, 
his favourite objeft, that he advanced with rapid 
proficiency in^the ftudy of them. Thus quali- 
fied, he went to fea at the age of fourteen, and 
began his career on that element which con- 
dufted him to fo much glory- His early voy- 
ages were to thofe ports in the Mediterranean 
which his countrymen the Genoefe frequented. 
This being a fphere too narrow for his adlivc 
pind^ he made an excurfion to the northern 
feas, and viiited the coafts of Iceland, to which 
the Englifh and other nations had begun to 
refort on account of its filhery. As navigation, 
in every direction, was now become enteir 
prifing, he proceeded beyond that ifland, the 
Thule of the ancients, and advanced feveral 
degrees within the polar circlet Having fatif- 
fied his curiofity, by a voyage which tended 
more to enlarge his knowledge of naval aflfairs, 
than to improve his fortune, he entered into the 
fervice of a famous fea-captam, of his own name 
and family. This man commanded a fmall 
fquadron, fitted out at his own expence, and 
by cruifing fometimes againit the Mahometans^ 

fometimes 
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fometimes againft the Venetians, the rivals of book 
his country in trade, had acquired both wealth ^mi^^^mj 
and reputation. With him Columbus conti- 
nued for feveral years, no lefs diftinguifted for 
his courage, than for his experience as a failor. 
At length, in an obftinate engagement, off the 
coaft of Portugal, with fome Venetian caravals, 
returning richly laden from the Low Countries, 
the veflel on board which he ferved took fire, 
together with one of the enemy's fhips, to 
which it was fait grappled. In this dreadful 
extremity his intrepidity and prefence of mind 
did not forfake him. He threw himfelf into the 
fea, laid hold of a floating oar, and by the fup« 
port of it, and his dexterity in fwimming, he 
reached the Ihore, though above two leagues 
diftant, and faved a life referved for great un« 
dertakings \ 

As foon as he recovered ftrength for the Heentert 
journey, he repaired to Liibon, where many of pomiguefe 
his countrymen were fettled. They foon con- ^*^' 
ceived fuch a favourable opinion of his merit, 
as well as talents, that they warmly folicited him 
to remain in that kingdom, where his naval 
{kill and experience could not fail of rendering 
him confpicuous. To every adventurer, ani* 

^ Life of Columbus, c. v. \. 

03 mated 
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BOOK mated either with curiofity to vifit new coun- 
tries, or with ambition to diftmguifh himfelf, 
the Portuguefe fervice was at that time ex- 
tremely inviting. Columbus liftened with a 
favourable ear to the advice of his friends, and 
having gdined the eft^em of a Portuguefe lady, 
whom he married, fixed his refidience in Liibon. 
This alliance, inftead of detaching him from a 
fea-fering life, contributed to enlarge the fphere 
of his naval knowledge, and to excite a defire 
of extending it flill farther. His wife was a 
daughter of Bartholomew Pereftrello, one of 
the captains employed by Prince Henry in hh 
early navigations, and who, under his. protecr 
tion, had difcorered and planted the iflands of 
Porto Santo and Madeira. Columbus got pof- 
feffion of the journals and ehjirts of this expe- 
rienced navigator, ^d from then; he learned 
the courfe which the Portuguefe had held in 
making their difcoveries, as well as the various 
circumftances which guided or encouraged thena 
in their attempts. The ftudy of thefe foothed 
and inflamed his favourite paffion ; and while 
he contemplated the maps, and read the de- 
fcriptions of the new countries which Pereftrellp 
had feen, his impatience to vifit them becamp 
irrefiftible. In order to indulge it, he made a 
voyage to Madeira, and continued during feve- 
f^l years to trade with that ifland, with the 

Canaries, 
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Canaries, the Azores, the fettkments in Gumeaf book 
and all the other places which the Portuguefe c -y— ^j 
had difcovered on the continent of Africa \ 

By the experience which Columbus acquired, The effca* 
durmg fuch a variety or voyages, to almolt covcnes 
every part of the globe with which, at that ^^^ 
time, any intercourfe was carried on by fea, 
he was now become one of the mod fkilful na- 
vigators in !l^urope. Sut, not fatisfied with that 
praife, his ambition aimed at fQmething more. 
The fucqiefsful progrefs of the Portuguefe navi- 
gators had awakened a fpirit of curioftty and 
emulation, which fet every man of fcience upon 
examinuig all the circumflances that led to the 
difcoveries which they had made^ or that af- 
forded a profpeft of fuccee4ing in ^y xjew and 
bolder undertaking. The min4 of Colambus, 
naturally inquifitiye, capable q{ 4^^? refledion, 
9nd turned to fpeculations of this kind, was fo 
often eipployed in revolving the principles upon 
which the Portuguefe h?id founded their fchemes 
of difcovery, and the mode on which they had 
carried them on^^that he gradually began to 
form an idea of iinproving upon their plan, and 
jof accomplifhing difcpveries which hithertp they 
)iad attempted in vain* 

f Life of Columbus^ c. iv# v, 
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He forms 
the idea o£ 
a new 
courfe to 
India. 



To find out a paffage by fea to the Eaft 
Indies, was the great objeft in view at that 
period. From the time that the Portuguefe 
doubled Cape de Verd, this was the point at 
which they aimed in all their navigations, and, 
in comparifon with it, all their difcoveries in 
Africa appeared inconfiderablc. The fertility 
and riches of India had been known for many 
ages ; its fpices and other valuable commodities 
were in high requeft throughout Europe, and 
the vaft wealth of the Venetians arifing from 
their haying engroffed this trade, had raifed 
the envy of all nations. But how intent foever 
the Portuguefe were upon difcovering a new 
route to thofe defirable regions, they fearched 
for it only by fteering towards the fouth, in 
hopes of arriving at India^ by turning to the 
eaft, after they had failed round the farther 
extremity of Africa. This courfe was ftill un* 
known, and, even if difcovered, was of fuch 
immeiife length, that a voyage from Europe to 
India muft have appeared, at that period, an 
undertaking, extremely arduous, and of very 
uncertain iffue. More than half a century had 
been employed in advancing from Cape Non to 
the equator; a much longfer fpace of time 
might elapfe before the more extenfive naviga- 
tion from that to India could be accomplifhed. 
Thefe reflexions upon the uncertainty, the 

3 danger 
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danger and tedioufoefs of the courfe which the book 
Portuguefe were purfuing, naturally led Co* \ ^w>^ms 
himbns to confider whether a fhorter and more 
direft paflage to the Eaft Indies might not be 
found out. After revolving long and ferioufly- 
every circumftance fuggefted by his fuperior 
knowledge in the theory as well as praftice of 
navigation ; after comparing attentively the ob- 
fervations of modern pilots with the hints and 
conjectures of ancient authors, he at laft con- 
cluded, that by failing diredly towards the weft, 
acrofs the Atlantic ocean, new countries, which 
probably formed a part of the great continent of 
India, muft infallibly be difcovered. 

Principles and arguments of various kinds. The pm^ 
and derived from different fburces, induced him which hit 
to adopt this opinionj^ feemingly as chimerical as foundld.** 
it was new and extraordinary. The fpherical 
figure of the earth was known, and its magni- 
tude afcertained with fome degree of accuracy. 
From this it was evident, that the continents of 
Europe, Afia, and Africa, as far as they were 
known at that time, formed but a fmall portion 
of the terraqueous globe. It was fuitable to our 
ideas concerning the wifdom and beneficence of 
the Author of Nature, to believe that the vaft 
fpace ftill unexplored was not covered entirely 
by a wafte unprofitable ocean, but occupied by 

countries 
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countries fit for the habitation of man. It ap«, 
peared likewife extremely probable, that the 
continent, on this fide of the globe, was balanced 
by a proportional quantity of land in the other 
hemifphere. Thefe conclufions concerning the 
cxiftence of another continent, drawn from the 
figure and ftrufture of the globe, were confirmed 
by the obfervations and conjedures of modern 
navigators- A Portuguefe pilot, having ftretched 
farther to the weft than w^s ufual at that time, 
toolc up a piece of timber artificially carved, 
floating upon the fea ; and as it was driven 
tpwards him by a wefterly wind, he concluded 
that it came from fome unknown land, fituated 
in that quartet. Columbus's brother-in-law had 
found, to the weft of the Madeira ifles, a piece 
of timber faihioned in the fame maimer, and 
brought by the fame wind ; and . had feen like* 
wife canes of an enormous fize floatiiiig upon the 
waves, which refembled thofe defcribed by 
Ptolemy as produdions peculiar to the Eaft 
Indies ^ After a courfe of wefterly winds, trees, 
torn up by the roots, were often driven upon the 
coafts of the Azores, and at one time the dead 
bodies of two men with Angular features, refemr 
bling neither the inhabitants of Europe nor of 
Africa, were caft afhore there. 

* Lib. 1. c. 17,, 
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. As the force of this united evidence, arifing book 
from theoretical principles and praftical obferv-^ 
ations, led Columbus to expeft the difcovery of 
new countries in the wefter^i ocean, other reafons 
induced him to believe that thefe mud be con- 
nfefted with the continent of lAdia. Though the 
ancients had hardly ever penetrated into India 
farther than the banks of the Ganges, yet fome 
Greek authors had ventured to defcribe the 
provinces beyond that riv^r. As men are prone, 
and at liberty, to magnify what is remote or 
unknown, they reprefented them as regions of 
an immenfe e;s:tent. Ctefias affirmed that Indis^ 
was as large as all the reft of Afia. Oneficritus, 
whom Pliny the naturalift follows % contendec^ 
that it was equal to a third part of the habitable 
earth. > Nearchus afTerted, that it would take 
four months to march in a ftraight line from one 
extremity of Indi^ to the pther ^ The journal 
of Marco Polo, whp had proceeded towards the 
Eaft far beyond the limits to which any European 
had ever advanced, feemed to confirm thefc 
exaggerated accounts of the ancients. By his 
magnificent defcriptions of the kingdoms of 
Cathay and CipangOj and of many other coun- 
tries, the names of which were unknown in 
Europe, India appeared to be a region of vaflt 

« Nat. Hift. lib. VI. c. 17. 

^ Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. ion. 
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BOOK extent Frt)m thefe accounts, which, however 
defeftive, were the moft accurate that the people 
of Europe had received at that period, with 
refpeft to the remote parts of the Eaft, Columbus 
drew a juft conclufion. He contended, that, in 
proportion as the continent of India ftretched 
out towards the Eaft, it muft, in confequence of 
the fpherical figure of the earth, approach nearer 
to the iflands which had lately been difcovered 
to the weft of Africa ; that the diftance from the 
one to the other was probably not very confider- 
able ; and that the moft direct, as well as ihorteft 
courfe to the remote regions of the eaft, was to 
be found by failing due weft*. This notion 
concerning the vicinity of India to the weftern 
parts of our continent, was countenanced by 
fome eminent writers among the ancients, the 
fanftton of whofe authority was neceffary, in that 
age, to procure a favourable reception to any 
tenet. Ariftotle thought it probable that the 
Columns of Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, 
were not far removed from the Eaft Indies, and 
that there might be a communication by fea 
between them^. Seneca, in terms ftill more 
explicit, affirms, that, with a fair wind, one 

« See NOTE XII. 

* Ariftot. deCoelb, lib. il. c. 14. edit. Du Val, Par. 1629. 
vol. i. p. 472. 

might 
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might fail from Spain to India, in a few day&^ book 
The famous Atlantic ifland defcribed by Plato, 
and fuppofed by many to be a real country, 
beyond which an unknown continent was litu- 
ated, is reprefented by him as lying at no great 
diftancQ from Spain. After weighing all thefe 
particulars, Columbus, in whofe chiarafter the 
modefty and diffidence of true genius was united 
with the ardent enthufiafm of a projeftor, did 
not reft with fuch abfolute aflurance either upoa . 
his own arguments, or upon the authority of the 
ancients, as not to confult fuch of his contem- 
poraries as were capable of comprehending the 
nature of the evidence which he produced ia 
fupport of his opinion. As early as the year 
one thoufand four hundred and feventy-four, he 
communicated bis ideas concerning the proba- 
bility , of difcovering new countries, by failing 
weftwards, to Paul, a phyfician of Florence, 
eminent for his knowledge of cofmography, 
and who, from the learning as well as candour 
which he difcovers in his reply, appears to have 
been well entitled to the confidence which Co- 
lumbus placed in him. He warmly approved of 
the plan, fuggefted feveral fafts in confirmation 
of it, and encouraged Columbus to perfevere in 
an undertaking fo laudable, and which muft 

' Senec. Quasft. Natur. lib. i. in proem. 
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BOOK redound fo much to the honour of his coui^try^ 
■iM- -/ _r and the benefit of Europe ^' 

Hisfchemes To z Hiiud lefs Capable of forming and of 
it imocxc"? executing great defigns than that of Columbus^ 
cution. ^11 ^i^^j.^ reafonings, and obfervations, and autho- 
rities, would have ferved only as the foundation 
of fome plaufible and fruitlefs theory, which 
might have fumiflied matter for ingenious dif* 
courfe, or fanciful conjefture. But with his 
fanguine and enterprifing temper, fpeeulation 
led direftly to aftion* Fully fatigfied himfelf 
with tefpeft to the truth of his fyftem, he was 
impatient to bring it to the teft of experiment^ 
and to fet out upon a voyage of difcovery* The 
firft ftep towards this was to fecure the patronage 
of fome of the confiderable powers in Europe, 
capable of undertaking fuch an enterprife. As 
long abfence had not extinguiflied the afFedlion 
which he bore to his native country, he wifhed 
that it fhould reap the fruits of his labours and 
He applies invcntiou. With this view, he laid his fcheme 
no^fc*;^*" before the Senate of Genoa, and making his 
country the firft tender of his- fervice, offered to 
fail under the banners of the republic, in queft 
of the new regions which he expefted to dif- 
coven But Columbus had refided for fo many 

^ Life of Columbus^ c. vm. 

years 
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years in foreign parts, that his countrymen were book 
unacquainted with his abilities and chara^er; - , _f 
and, though a maritime people, were fo little 
accuftomed to diftant voyages, that they could 
form no juft idea of the principles on which he 
founded his hopes of fuccefs. They inconfider- 
ately rejefted his propofal, as the dream of a 
chimerical projedor, and loft for ever the oppor- 
tunity of reftoring their commonwealth to its 
ancient fplendour \ 

Having performed what was due to his coun* to the king 
try, Columbus was fo little difcou raged by the 
repulfe which he had received, that, inftead of 
relinquifhing his undertaking, he purfued it with 
frefh ardour. He made his next overture to 
John IL king of Portugal, in whofe dominions he 
had been long eftablifhed, and whom he confi- 
fidered, on that account, as having the fecond 
claim to his fervice. Here every circumftance 
feemed to promife him a more favourable recep- 
tion. He applied to a monarch of an enter* 
prifing genius, no incompetent judg^ in naval 
affairs, and proud of patronifing every attempt 
to difcoVer new countries. His fubjefts were 
the moft experienced navagitors-in Europe, and 
the leaft apt to be intimidated either by the 

r 

* Herrera Hift. de las Indias Occid. dec. i. lib. i. c. viu 
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BOOK novelty or boldnefs of any maritime expeditiotu 
> -,'_r In Portugal, the pfofeflional ikili of Columbus, 
as well as his perfonal good qualities, were tfao- 
roughly known : and as the former rendered it 
probable that his fcheme was not altogether vi- 
lionary, the latter exempted him from the fuf* 
picion of any linifter intention in propofing it* 
Accordingly, the king liftened to him in the 
mod gracious manner, and referred the cpnfider-^ 
ation df his plan to Diego . Ortijz, bifhop of 
Ceuta, and two Jewifh phyficians, eminent cot- 
mographers, whom*he was accuftomed to confult 
in matters of this hirid. As in Genoa, igno* 
ranee had oppofed and difappointed Columbus \ 
in Lifbon, he had to combat with prejudice, an 
enemy no lefs formidable. The perfons, accord* 
ing to whofe decifion his fcheme was to be 
adopted or rejefted, had been the chief direftors 
of the Portuguefe navigations^ and had advifed 
to fearch for a paffage to India, by fteering a 
courfe direclly oppofite to that which Columbus 
recommended as fliorter and more certain* 
They could not, therefore, approve of his pro- 
pofal, without fubmitting to the double mortifi- 
cation, of condemnmg their own theory, and of 
hdtwwcd'^ acknowledging his fupefior fagacity. After 
teafing him with captious queftions, and ftarting 
innumerable objeftions, with a view of betraying 
him into fuch a particular explanation of his 

fyftem. 
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fyftem, as might draw from him a full difcoveiy 
of its nature, they deferred paffing a final judg- 
ment with refpeft to it. In the mean time, they 
confpired to rob him of the honour and advan- 
tages which he expefted from the fuccefs of his 
fcheme, advifing the king to difpatch a veffel 
fecretly, in otder to attempt the propofed difco- 
very, by following cxaftly the courfe which Co- 
lumbus feemed to point out. John, forgetting 
on this occafion the fentiments becoming a 
monarch, meanly adopted this perfidious counfel. 
But the pilot chofen to execute Columbus's plan 
had neither the genius, nor the fortitude of its 
author. Contrary winds arofe, no fight of 
approaching land appeared, his courage failed, 
and he returned to Lifbon, execrating the pro- 
ject as equally extravagant and dangerous \ 

Upon difcov^ring this difhonourable tranf- hc leaves 
adion, Columbus felt the indignation natural to and repaU 

» • -t % • ^\_ irt» to the court 

an ingenuous mmd, and in the warmth or his of Spain, 
refentment determined to break off all inter- 
courfe with a nation capable of fuch flagrant 
treachery. He inftantly quitted the kingdom, 
and landed in Spain towards the clofe of the year 
one thoufand four hundred and eighty-four. As 

he was now at liberty to court the proteftion of 

*■ , ' • . » . 

"» Life of Colambu«, c. xi. Hcrrera, dec. i. lib. i. c. 7. 
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B o o le ally pzitoup .yhom.he could engage to approtie 

T^r-/-^ of his plan, and to carry it into execution, bt 

rcfolved to propofe it in perfon to Ferdinand a^d 

Ifabeila^ who at tfiat time gov^ned the united 

Sends hi« kiuc^doms of Caftiie wd Araggn* But as he 

Enshnd. pad alfeady ei^enenced the uncertz^m imie of 

application? W king^s and minifters, he took the 

precaution of feeding into England his brother 

Bartholomew^ to whom he had fully conununj^ 

tated hU ideas, in ordet that he might negociate^ 

at the fame time, with Henry VII. who WP* 

reputed otte of the moft fagadous as well as opui-- 

lent princes in Europe^ 

obftadesto It was uot without rcafosL that Columbus 
l^'spaTn.^ entertained doubts and fears with refpieft tp the 
reception of his propofals in the Spani^ cou|t< 
Spain was, at that jundure^ engaged m a daa* 
gerous \v2iX with Grenada, the h& of the Mooiifk 
kingdoms in that country. The wary and fixC? 
picious temper of Ferdinand was not formed to 
relifh bold or uncommon defigns. Ifabella^ 
though more generous and entetpriiing, vas 
imder tj\e in^uence of her hnfband in all het 
actions. The Spaniards had hitherto made no 
efforts to extend navigation beyond its ancient 
Jimits, aiid had beheld the amazing progre& of 
difcovery among their ne^hbours the Porto^- 
guefe, ivithottt one auempc to imitate qr to 

rival 
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tml them. The war with the Infidels afforded b ok 
ftn ample field to the national adivity and love t^ *==tLf 
of glory. Under drcnmftances fo Xjnftivour* 
•ftble, it was impoffible for Columbus to make 
^rapid progrefs with a nation, naturally Idow and 
^iilatory in forming all its rcfolutions. His cha- 
-raSer, however, was admirably adapted to thatt 
of the people^ whofe confidence and proteftiofi 
he folicited. He was grave, though courteous 
•in his deportment j circumfpeft in his words 
^nd aftions j irreproachable in his morals ; and 
exemplary in his attention to all the duties and 
funAions of religion. By qualities fo refpeor- 
able, he not only gained many private friends, 
*but acquired fuch general efteem, that, not- * 
Withftanding the plairinefs of his appearance^ 
ftiitable to the mediocrity of his fortune, he was 
not confidered as a mere adventurer, to whom 
indigence had fuggefted a vifionary projeft, but 
was received as a perfon to whofe propofitions 
ferious attention was due. 

FsRbmAKD mid Ifabella, though fully oedu- Hisfchemc 
pied by their operations againft the Moors, paid byuniiSfui 
fo much regard to Columbus, as to remit the ^"***"» 
confideration of his plan to the queen's confeflbr, 
Ferdinand de Talavenu He confult^d fuch of 
his countrymen as were fuf^ofed bed qualified 
U> decide with refptfl to a fubjeS of this kind. 

u 2 But 
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:^ p OK ^But true fdeiuie had hitherto made fo Utile pro- 
** * grefs in Spain, that the pretended ^ibfophers, 
Jfele9;ed to judge in a matter of fuch moment, 
did not comprehend the firft principles npon 
which Columbus founded his conjedures and 
hopes* Some of them, from miftaken notions 
coJ^cerning the dimenfions of the globe, con- 
tended that a voyage to thofe remote parts dF 
the es^y which Columbus expefted to difcover, 
could not be performed in lefs than three years. 
Others concluded, that either he would find the 
ocean to be of infinite extent, according to the 
opinion of fome ancient philofophers ; or, if he 
fliould perfift in fleering towards the weft beyond 
a certain point, that the convex figure of the 
globe would prevent his return, and that he muft 
inevitably perifli, in the vain attempt to open a 
communication between the two oppofite hemi*^ 
fpheres, which nature had for eVer disjoined* 
Even without deigning to enter into any parti*- 
cular difcuflion, many rejedted the fcherae in 
general^ upon the credit of a maxim, under 
which the ignorant and unenterprifing Ihelter 
themfelves in every age^ '' That it is prefump 
tuous in any perfon, to fuppofe that he alone 
poiTeiles knowledge' fupcrior to all the reft of 
mankind united/' . They maintained, that if 
there were really any fuch countries as Co- 
lumbus pretend^, they could not hive .re-i 
. , , • . mained 
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mained fo long concealed, nor would * the b go fc 
wifdom and fagacity of former ages have left 
the glory of thi§ invention to an obfciire Genoefc 
pilot. ' 




--.J 



/ ' 



It required all Columbus's patience and, who made 
addrefs to negociate with men capable of ad- ' vourabje 
vancing fuch ftrange propofitions. He had to , cmfng^^" 
contend not only with the obftii^acy of igno- 
rance, but with what is ftifl more intraSable, 
the pride of falfe knowledge. After innumer- 
able conferences, and wafting fivp je^rs i^ 
fruitlefs endeavours to inform and to fafisfy 
judges fo little capable of deciding with propriety, 
Talavera, at laft, made fuch an unfavourable 
report to Ferdinand and Ifabella, as induced , 

them to acquaint Colymbus, that until the war 
with the Moors, fhould be brought to a period, ^ 
it would be imprudent to (engage in any new 
aild extenfiv€ cnterprife. 

Whatever care was taken to foften the 
harfhnefs of this declaration, (Jllolumbus conii- 
dcred it as a final rejedion of his propofajs.. 
But happily for mankind, that fup^riority of 
genius, which is capable of forming great and 
uncommon defigns, is ufually accompanied with 
an ardent enthufiafm, which can neither be 
cooled by delays, nor damped by difappoint- 

H3 ment. 
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BOOK m^t. Columbus was of this fanguine tempti^ 
x^ -^- _r Though he felt deeply the cruel blow given to 
his hopes, and retired immediately from a court, 
where he^had been amufed fo long with vwn 
expeftations, his confidence in the juftnefs of 
his own fyftem did not dimlniib, and his impa* 
tience to demonftrate the truth of it by an 

'aftual experiment, became greater than ever. 
Having courted the proteftion o£ fbvereign 
ftates without fuccefs, he applied, next, to per- 
fons of inferior rank, and addrefled fucceffively 
the dukes of Medina Sidonia, and Medina. CeJi, 
who, though fubjedts, were poffefled of power 
aiid opulence more than equal to the enterprife 
which he projefted. His negociations with: 
them proved as fruitlefs, as thofe in which he. 
had been hitherto engaged ; for thefe noblemen 
were either as little convinced by Columbus's 
arguments as their fuperiors, or they were afraid 
of alarming the jealoufy, and offending the pride 
of Ferdinand, by countenancing a fcheme which 

. he had rejefted \ 

Kcsocia* Amid the paii^uI fenfations OQca^ned . by 

brothw in f^ch , a fucceffion of difappoijitments, Columbus 

England, j^^ j ^^ fuifaiu the additional diftrcl|, of having 

received no accounts. of his brother, whom he 

had 
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had fent to the court of England. In hii voy«- 
B^e to that country, Bartholomew had been to 
unfortunate as to fall into the hands of pirates, 
trho having ftripped him of every thing, de«. 
tJBuned him* a prifoner for feveral years. At 
)aigth he made his efcape, and arrived in Lon» 
don, but in fuch extreme indigency, that he was 
obliged to employ hinifelf, during a Gonfidera» 
ble time, in drawing and felling maps, in order 
to pick up as much money as would purchafe a ' 
decent drefs, in which he might venture to 
appear at court. He then laid before the 
king the propofals, with which he had been 
entrufted by his brother, and, notwithftanding 
Henry's exceffive caution and parfimony, which 
rendered him averfe to new or expenfive 
undertakings, he received Colum|DUs's overtures 
with more approbation than any moi^ch to 
whom th^y hfid hitherto been prefented. 

Me-anwkile, Columbus being unacquainted coiumbus 
with his brother's fate, and having now no pro^ profpca? oi 
fpeft of encouragement in Spain, refolved to ^em S^' 
vifit the court of England in perfon, in hopes of *^* 
meeting with a more favourable reception there, 
jle had already made prepkrationfe fot this pur- 
pofe, and taken mejifures for the difpofal of his 
children during his abfence, when Juan Perez, 
tb? guardian of the monaftery of Rabida, near 

H4 P^^*i 
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BOOK Palos, in which they had been ^duc^ed, ca|r 
neftly folicited him to defer his^ journey for a 
fliort time. Perez was a man of conHderablq 
learning, and of fome credit with Queen Ifabella, . 
to whom he was known perfonally. He was 
warmly attached to CoIupibu$, with whofe abi- 
lities as well as integrity ha had many opportu^ 
nities of being acquainted. Prompted by curio* , 
fity or by friendfcip, hp entered upon an accu*. 
rate examin^ition of his fyftem, in conjunftion 
with a phyfician fettled in the neighbourhood, 
who was a confiderable proficient in mathema- 
tical knowledge. This inv^ftigation fatisfied 
them fo thoroughly, with jrefpeft to the folidity 
of the principles on which Columbus founded 
his opinion, and the probability of fuccefs in 
executing the plan which he propofed, that 
Perez, in order to prevent his country from 
being deprived of the glory and benefit which 
muft accrue to the patrons of fuch a grand 
enterprife, ventured to write Jo Ifabella, conjur* 
ing her to confider the matter anew, with the 

attention which it merited^ 

i ■-■••■' . , 

' r 

Moved by the reprefentations of. a pcifoi^ 
whom fhe refpeSed, Ifabella defired Perez to 
repair immediately to the . village of Santa Fe, 
in whigh, on account of the fiege of Granada, 
the court reiided at that time, that f^e might 

' , confer 
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confer with him upon thi§ importiajaf: fubjcfl:. book 
The firft effeft of their interview \^as a gracious c -^1, ^ 
invitation of Columbus back to court, accom-f *^^** 
panied with the prefent of a fmall fum to equip 
him for the journey. As there was now a cer- . 
t^in profpedt, thsut the war with the Moors ^ 
would fp^edily bo brought to ^n happy iffue by. 
the reduftion of Granada, which ^ypuld leav$, 
the nation at liberty to engage in new undeTfv. 
takings J this, ^s well as the" mark of royal , 
favour, with which Columbus had: been lately r 
honoured, encouraged his friends to : appear-v 
with greater confidence than foripcrly in fup-i 
poSpt of his fcheme. The chief of thefe, Alonfo 
de Quintanilla,, comptroller of the finances in, 
Caftile, and Luis de Santangel, receiver of the 
ecclefiaftical revenues in Aragon^ whofe merito- , 
rious zeal in promoting this great defi^n entitles ' 
their' names to an honourable place iii hiftpry, 
introduced Columbus to many perfons of higa 
rank, and interefted them wai'mly in his be- 

half. 
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. But It was not an eafy matter 'to infpire, is again <nf- 
Ferdinahd with favourable fentiments. He ftill ^^^^^^ 
regarded Columbus's projeft ^ extravagant and 
chimerical; and in order to render the. eflforts 
of his partizans inefFeftual, he had' the addrefs 
to employ in this, new negodatioii with him, ^ 

fomc 
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feme of the perfonn who had formerly pro** 
nounced his fcheme to be impradicable. To 
their aftonifhment, Columbus appeared before 
them with the fame confident hopes of fuccefs 
a3 formerly, and iniifted upon the fame high 
recompence. He propofed that a fmall fleet' 
Ihould be fitted out, under his cQmmand, to 
attempt the difcovery, and demanded to be ap-i 
pointed hereditary admiral and viceroy qf ^11 the 
feas and lands ^vhiqh he fhould difcover, ^d to 
have the tenths of the profits arifing from them, 
fettled irrevocably upon himfelf and his de* 
icendants. At the fame time, he offered to 
advance the eighth part of the fum neceflary 
for accompliihing his defign, on condition that 
he fiiould be entitled to a proportional (Hare of 
benefit from the adventure. If the enterprife 
(hould totally mifcarry, he made no ftipulatioix 
for any reward or emolun^ent whatever. In^ 
(lead of viewing this condud as the cleared: 
evidence of his full perfuafioh with refpe£t ta 
the truth of his own fyftem, or being ftruck 
with that magnanimity which, after fo many 
delays and repulfes, would ftoop to nothing- 
iilferior to its original claims, the perfons with 
whom Columbus treated, began meanly to cal- 

* 

culate the expence of the expedition, and thQ 
value of the reward which he demanded. The 
^peiice, Dioderate as it was, they reprefented to 

be 
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be too great for Spain, m the prefcnt exhaufted book 
ftate of its finances.. They contended that the 
honours and emoluments claimed by Columbus, 
vrere ejcorbitant, even if he fhould perform the 
utmoft of what he had promifed ; and if all his 
iiuiguine hopes (hould prove ilhiiive, fuch vaft 
conceflions to an adventurer would be deemed 
not only inconfiderace, but ridiculous* In this* 
impofmg garb of caution and prudence, thdr 
opinion appeared fo plaufible, and was fo' 
warmly fupported by Ferdinand, that UabeUa 
declined giving any countenance to Columbus,* 
and abniptly broke off the negodatioo with 
him which fhe had begun. 

' This was more mortifying to Columbus thai^ 
aU the difappointments which he had hidietto 
met with. The invitation to court from Ha- 
belta, like an unexpeded ray. of light, had 
opened fuch profpeds of fuccefs, as encouraged 
him to hope that his labours were at an end ; 
but now darknefs and uncertainty returned, 
and his mind, firm as it was, could hardly fup« 
port the ihock of fuch an unforefeen reverfe» 
He withdrew in deep apguiili from court, with 
an intention of profecuting his voyage to £ng« 
land, as his laft refourcci 

About 
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About that time Grraiiada ftirreridered, and 
Ferdinand and Ifabelia, ' in triumikhaL pomp, 
urt^fucceVc- took poffeffioA ctf a city, the redudibn of which 
ftti- extirpated a foreigh power f*om the heart of 

January!, dielr doHiinions, and rendered them* mafters of 
aill rile provinces, extending from the bottbm of 
the Pyrenees td the frontiers of Portugal- As 
the flow of fpirits which acconipanies fnccefs 
elevates the Jinipd, and renders it 6nteiprifing, 
Quintanilla and Santatngel, the vigilant and dif- 
oevniiigl pkUt^Fong^^ of Columbus, took advantage 
qf thisTjifaviourabie lituation, in order to ttiake" 
one tffcjrti more in behalf of their friend* They 
addrefTed themfelves to Ifabelia, and after ex- 
prefEng fome furprife, that fhe, who had always 
t^en the:iu\mificqnt patronefs of generpus un- 
dertakings, flioi^ld Jiefitaje fo long to jCojLintet 
nanpe th^ moft fplpndid fchgme t}iat Md.ever 
hecfi propofcd tq any monarch; th^yrepre? 
feute^ to Her, that Coluinbus was %man of a 
fguTid ^nderftanding and virtuous charafter, 
well qy^lified,, by his experience in nav^ation, 
as, well as his knowledge of geometry^, to form . 
juft ide^s with relpe^: to the flruftpre . of the 
gjc^bj^ and the fituation of its various^ regions ; 
that, by offering ^. rifle Iji^ own life and f<>rtune. 
in the execution of hia^ictiemeji he gave thq. 
moft fatisfying evidence both of his intejgrity 



J 
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and hope of fuccefs j that the Turn reqmfite for b o o tc 
equippmg fuch an armament as he demanded w—m>^>^ 
was inconfiderable, and the advantages whith '*^*' 
might accrue from hk undertaking were im- 
menfe; that he demanded no recompence for 
his invention and labour^ but what was to arife 
from the countries which he fhould difcover ; 
that, as * it was worthy of her magnanimity to 
make this noble attempt to extend the fphere 
of human knowledge, and to open an inter- 
courfe with regions hitherto unknown, (o it 
W^ould afford the higheft fatisfaftion to her 
piety and zeal, after re-eftabli(hing the Chriftian 
faith in thofe provinces of Spain from which it 
had been long banilhed, to difcover a new 
world, to which fhe might communicate the 
light and blefSngs of divine truth ; that if now 
fhc did not decide inftantly, the oppdrtunity 
would be irretrievably loft ; that Columbus was 
on his way to foreign countries, where fome 
prince, more fortunate or adventurous, would 
clofe with his propofals, and Spain would for 
ever bewail the fatal timidity which had ex- 
cluded her from the glory and advantages that 
fhe had once in her power to have enjoyed. 

These forcible arguments, urged by perfons 
of fuch authority, and at a juncture fo well 
cholen, produced the defired effeft. They dif- 

pelled 
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BOOK ^lled all Ifabella's doubts and fears; fhe of* 
dered Columbus to be inftantly recalled^ do^ 
clared her refolution of employing him on Im 
jDwn terms^ and regretting the low eftate of hei' 
dances, generouily oflFered to pledge her owa 
jeweki in order to raife as much money as 
jnight be needed in making preparations for the 
voyage* Santangel^ in a tranfport of gratitude^ 
Idfled the queen's hand> and in order to fare 
•her [from having recourfe to fuch a mortifying 
expedient for procuring money, engaged toad* 
Vance immediately the fum that was requifite ^i 

thecoodi. CcfLUMBus had proceeded fome leagues on 

tionsof his ' . -. " 

•grccment Ws joumcy, whcn the meffenger from Ifabella 

with Spain* ^it» -rT •• ^ ^ 

overtook him. Upon receivmg an account of 
the unexpected revolution in his favour, he 
returned direftly to Santo F^, though fome re* 
mainder of diffidence flill mingled itfelf with his 
joy. But the cordial reception which he met 
with from Ifabella, together with the near pro- 
fpefk of fetting out upon that voyage which had 
ib long been the objed of his thoughts and 
wifhes, foon effaced the remembrance of all 
Aat he had fuffered in Spain, during eight te« 
dious years of foUcitation and fufpenfe. The 
negociation now went forward with facility and 

^ Hcrreta» dec r. lib. i. c. 8* 

difpatchy 
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difpatchy and a treaty or ccqpitulation with Co- book 
lumbus was iigned on the feventeenth of Aprils 
one thqufand four hundred and ninety-two* '^* 
The chief articles of it were, i. Ferdinand and 
l&bella, as Ibverei^ns of the ocean, conftituted 
C!olam\)fiJi|g their high admiral in all the feas, 
iflandS) and continents which fhould be difco* 
Tered by his induftry } and ftipulated th^t he 
and his heirs for 'eva* (bould enjoy this ofice, 
with the fame powers and prerogatives which 
belonged, to the high admiral of Caftile, within 
the limits of his jurifdidi<Hi« 2. They appointed 
Columbus their viceroy in all the iflands and 
continents whidh he fliould difcover; but if, 
for the better adminlftration of affairs, it (hoUld 
hereafter be neceiTary to eftabliih a feparate go^ 
vernor in any, of thofe countries, they author 
rifed^ Columbus to name three perfons, of whom 
they wpuid choofe one for that office ; and the 
dignity of viceroy, with all its immunities, wat 
likewife to be hereditary in the family of Co^ 
lumbus* 3. They granted to Columbus and 
bis heirs for ever, the t^th of the free profits 
accruing from the productions and commerce 
of the countries which he ihould difcover* 
4. They declared, that if any controverfy or 
law-fuit flidl arife with refpeft to any mercantile 
tranfadion in the countries which fhould be dif- 
covered, it ihould be determined by the fole 

3 authority 
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BOOK, iothority of ColumbuSi" or of judges to be ap- 
^ -^-_f pdmted by hmi. 5. They permitted Columbus 
'49i- -to* advance one-eightK part' of what fbouldbe 
expended * in preparing for the expedition, and 
in carrying on commerce with the countries 
which he fhodld difcover, and entitled him, in 
fetum, to an eighth pirt of the ptofit ^ 

^ TttoiycB the* riartie bf Ferdinand appears con- 
joined with that of Ifabella in this tranfaftion, 
hisdiftmft of Columbus' was ftiU fo violent that 
ne rdfufed to 6kg any part iii the ehterprife as 
kfftg^of Aragon. ' Ai the whole expence of the 
expedrtioh was to be defrayed by the crown of 
Caftile, Iftibelh referved for her Tiibjefts of that 
kiBgdoni an eitclu/ive right to all the benefits 
which might redound fromits fuccefs. 

The prepa- As ' foon as the treaty was ficiied, Ifabella, 

rations for . .... 

his voy«5c. by her attention and aftivity in forwarding the 
preparations for the voyage endeavoured to 
make fome reparation to Columbus for the 
time which he had loft in fruitlefs folicitadon. 
By the twelfth of May, all that depended upoa 
her was adjufted ; and Columbus waited on the 
king and queen, in order to receive their final 
inftruftions. Every thing refpefting the defti- 

^ Life of Coluad)us, c. if. HerFera, dec. 1. 13}. i. t. 9. 
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nation Hid conduft of the voyage, they com- b o 6 jc 
mitted ithpUcitly to the difpolal of his prudence/ -l -/--.^ 
But that they might avoid giving any juft caufc ^^ 
of offence to the king of Portugal, they ftridly 
enjoined him not to approach near to the Por« 
tuguefe fettlements on the coaft of Guinea, or 
in any of the other countries to which the 
Portuguefe claimed right as difcoverers. Ifa- 
bella had ordered the (hips, of'which Columbus 
was to take the command, to be fitted out in 
the po^-t of Palos, a fmall maritime town in the 
province of Andalufia. As the guardian Juan 
Perez, to whom Columbus had already becfi fo 
much indebted, refided in the neighbourhood 
of this place, he, by the influence of that good 
ecclefiaftic, as well as by his own conne^on 
with the inhabitants, not only raifed athong 
them what he wanted of the fum that he was 
bound by treaty to advance, but engaged feveral 
of them to accompany him in the voyage. 
The chief of thefe aflbciates were three brothers 
of th^ name of Pinzon, of confiderable wealth, 
and of great experience in naval afi^irs, who 
were willing to hazard their lives and fortunes 
in the expedition. 

But, after all the efforts of IfabelU and Co- 
lumbus, the armament was not fuitable, either 
to the dignity of the nation by which it was 

VQi^ !• I equipped. 
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c<imf)p6d, or to Ac importancfe df thfc ft#^te* 
for which it was dcftined. It confifted 'bf^ thtgfe 
*^^* veffels. The largcft, a (hip of no confid^riblfe 
burden, was commanded^ by Columbus, a^ aifc 
inira}) whb gave it the name of Sanfd Mdriifj 
tut bf tefpeO: for the Bleffed Virgin, whotti hfe 
honoured \fith fmgulSf devotioft. Of tfcfe RH 
colid, called the Pmfa, MartJti Pitizdn Wa^ cap- 
tain, and his brother Francis pilftt. Th6 thiftf, 
named the Nigna, was linder the Command df 
Vincent Yanez Pinzoft. Thefe^ rviro %er^ light 
VeflelSj hardly fuperior iii burden 6r ^fi^ tb 
Hr^e bdats, Thi^ fljuafdron^ if it m^rit^ thatt 
name, wa$ vi^alled tat meU6 tnomh^^ aifid 
4ia4 cin board ninety men, ihoftly lailbfs^ tege- 
ther with a few Adventurers who followed the 
fortune of Colifmbus, and ibme genel^m^ ^ 
Ifabdta'd cdurt, whom fhe appointed ^ adcotiiu 
pany him. Though the expence of the undi^** 
taking was one of the cireamftahc^s 1?^hi<^h 
chiefly alarmed the court of Spain, and retarded 
. fb long the negbciation with Columbtis^^thc Aim 
employed In fitting out this ft|Uaiitt^fi ^'Mft 

exceed fow th^ulaiid pounds. ' 

.' . . i 1 

As the art of fhjp-buildmg in the fifteenrh 

tefiMy ^was extrfeniely ^^d^, And tlte • talk of 

'tgiSs ^s alkbttinAbdated td tU^ ftort>«!d'WKfy 

'^foyages alottg the co^ft Which thfey ^tte acorf- 

i ' i *toined 
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tomed to perform, it is a proof of the coufage book 

as* well as eiaterprifing genius of Columbus,, that 

he venitured, with a fleet fo unfit for a diftant ^^^^ 

navigation, to explore unknown feas, where he 

had no chart to guide him, no knowledge of tb^ 

^d^ arid currents, and no experience of the 

jiattgcrs to which he might be expofed. His 

oagernefs to accompliih the great defign which 

had fp lotig engroifed his thoughts^ made him 

overlook. x>r difregard ,ev6ry' circunaftancc that 

,^ould- have intimidated a mind lefs adveiuuf out. 

jHfe puflie^. forward the preparations with fuch 

erdoiuv : ^^d. W2^s fecqndeji fo cffeftually by the • 

pcrfonfe^.to whom Ifabella committed the (uper- 

^•intdndfiflfitce.of this bUfiAefcj^tl^t every thing was 

f&oo: in ^^{uUneft for the voyage. Bat as Co- 

lttml;ms. This deeply iitiprfeifed with fentiments of 

tcUg^oii, he would not fet out upon ;an expe^ 

dttioa fo. arduous, and of whieh one great objed 

was to extend the knowledge of the Chriflian 

^ritfa^ Without imploring publicly th^lguidance 

ttn4 pfo^ftJUon of Heav,^n* With this view, he, 

lQgei})^r with aU the perfons under his com- 

niatid,.. marched in folenm proceflipn tp the 

mpi^aftery of Rabida. After confeffing their 

'fio^,; ai^d obtjgbitig abfolution, they received the 

holy iacraoient from the hspds of, the guardian, 

M^bo joined his prayers to theirs for th^ fuccefs 

. I k'. of' 
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BOOK of an cnterpxife which he had fo zealoufly pa- 

V / J tronized. 
2492. 

HUdcptr- Next morning, being Friday the third day 
sjwUn. of Auguft, in the year one thoufahd four hun- 
dred and ninety-two, Columbus fet fsul, a little 
N before fun-rife, in prefence of a vaft crowd of 
fpeftators, who fent up their fupplications to 
Heaven for the profperous iffue of the voyagie, 
Auguft 13. which they wifhed rather than expected. Co- 
lumbus fleered direftly for the Canary tflandsf^ 
and arrived there without any occurrence that 
would have deferved notice on any other occa- 
lion. But, in a voyage of fuch ekpeftation «nd 
importance, every circumftance wa^ the objeft 
of attention. The rudder of the Rnta broke 
loofe, the day after fhe left the hiirbour, and 
that accident alarmed the crew, no lefs fuper- 
ftitious than unfkilful, as a certain omen of the 
unfortunate deftiny of the expedition. Even in 
the fhort run to the Canaries, the fhips were 
found to be fo crazy and ill appointed, as to be 
very improper for a navigation which was ex- 
pedted to be both long and dangerous. Co- 
lumbus refitted them, however, to the beft 
of his power, and having fupplied himfelf 
> with frefh provifions, he took his departure 

from Gomera, one of the moft wefterly of 

12 * th^ 
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the ([^anary iflands, on the fixth day of Sep* book 
tembcn ^ y -^ ^ 

He a£ the voyiage of dybdvery may properly The courfc 
be.faid to begin; for Columbus holding his held. 
i(ourfe due weft, left immediately the ufual 
tradi: of navigation, and ftretched into unfre- 
quenjted and unknown feas. The firfl: day, as 
it was, very calm, he made but little way ; but 
oa the fecond, h^ 1(^ fight of the Canaries; 
and many of the failors, dejected already and 
difm^yed, when they contemplated the boldnefs 
of ^the undertaking, began to beat their breafts, 
and to ihed tears, as if they >ere never more 
to beheld land* Columbus comforted them 
with aflufances of fuccefs, and the profped of 
vaft we^kh, in diofe opulent regions whither he 
w^ , conducing them. This early difcovery of 
iheti^irit of his followers taught Columbus, that 
he ,muft prepare to ftruggle, not only with the 
unavoidable difficulties which might be expeded 
from the nature of his undertaking, but with 
fuch as were likely to arife* from t|ie ignorance 
and ti^iidity of the people xmder his command ; 
and he perceived that the art of governing the 
minds qf men would be no lefs requifite for 
^ccomplifliing the difcoveries which he had in 
view, than, naval ikill and undaunted courage. 
JHappily fot himfelf, and for the country by 

13 which 
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winch he was etnployedi he joined to the ardent 
temper and inventive genius of a projeftor, 
*45* virtues of another fpecies, which are rarely 
united with them. He poSfefled a thprough 
knowledge of mankind, an infinuating addrefs, ■ 
a patient perfeverance in cxecutirig any plan, 
the perfeft government Of his own paflidns, 
and the talent of acquiring an afcendant over 
thbfe of other men* All thelfe qualities, which 
fbrmed him for command, were accompanied 
\^ith that fuperior knowledge of his profeiEon, 
' which begets confidence in times of difficulty 

Vigilance ahd danger. To unfldlfiil Spanifti failors, ac* 
Son oTco. cuftomcd only to coafting voyages in the Medi- 
luihbus. terrsmean, the maritime fcience of Columbus, 
the fruit o^ thirty years experience, improved 
by ah acquaintance with all the inventions of 
the Portuguefe, appeared "immenfe. As foon a$ 
they put to fea, he regulated every thing by his 
fole authority ; 4ie fuperintended the execution 
of every order ; and allowing himfelf onjy a few- 
hours for fleep, he was at all othef times upon 
deck. As his 4;ourfe lay through , feas which 
had, not formerly been vifitedi^ the founding-line, 
or inftruments for obfervation, were cpntinu^lly 
in his hands. After the example of the Portu- 
guefe difcoverers, he attended to the motion of 
tides and currents, watched the flight of birds, 
the appearance of fiflies^ of fea-weeds, and of 

every 
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(mn^y thing that floated on the waves, an4 ett* ^ ^^ '^ 
t^^ ey^ry occurreace, ]vith a minjite e»;a£t^ w .ii. | ^liw. 
aeft^ in the journal whidh be kept^ As the '^^^* 
limgth of the voyage could not fail of alarming 
^dlors habituated only to fliort excurfions, Co« 
lumbus endeavoured to conceal^ from tbeia the 
real progrefs which they made* With this 
view, though theyorun eighteen leagues on the 
feopnd day after they left Gomera, he gave out 
that they had advanced only fifteen^ and he uni^ 
formly employed the fzmt artifice of reckoning - 
ihort during the whole voyage* By the four* 
t^enth of September^ the fleet was ^ve twa 
hundred leagues to the weft of the Canary Ifles^ 
at >a greater diiUnce from land thaii any Spar 
fljard bad been before that timie. There they Apptehen. 
were ftruck with an appearance; no le& aftonifh^^ «ianns or 
ing than new« They obferved that the mag^^- 
netic needle, in their compaiTes, did fiot point 
exa£lly tp the polar /lar, but varied towards the 
weft ; and as they proceeded, diis variation in^ 
creafed. This appearance, which is now fami«- 
liar, though it ftill remains one of the myfteries 
of nature, into the caufe of which the fagacity of 
man hath not been able to penetrate, filled the 
companions of Columbus with terror. They 
were now in a boundlefs ajid unknown ocean, 
far from the ufual courfe of navigation ; nature 
itfelf feemed to be altered, and the only guide 

1 4 which 
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BOOK whidi they had left was about to (ail tfaeoL 

^m^\^ Cohaxaho^ w&h no leis quicknefs than ing^ 

'^'^^ nuity^ invented a realbn for this appearance^ 

which, though it did not latisfy himfelf, ieeioed 

to plaufible to them, that it difpelied their fears, 

or fiknced their murmurs. 

He ftill continued to fteer due wdl, nearly 
in the fame hdtude with the Canary Iflands. 
In this tourfe he came within the fphere of the 
trade wind, which blows invarkbly from eaft to 
weft, between the tropics and a few degrees be« 
yond them. He advanced before this fleady 
gale with fuch uniform rapidity, -that it was 
feldom neceflary to fluft a lail. When about 
four hundred leagues to the weft of the Cana^ 
V ries, he • found the fea fo covered with weed;, 
that it refembled a meadow of vaft extent, and 
in fome places they were fo tiAckj as to retard 
J the motion of the veflels. This ftrange appear^ 

ance occafioned new alarm and difquiet. The 
failors imagined that they were now arrived at 
the utmoft boundary of the navigable ocean; 
that thefe floating i weeds would obftrucl their 
farther progrefs, and concealed dangerous rocks, 
or fome large trad of land, which had funk, 
they knew not how, in that place. Columbus 
endeavoured to perfuade them, that what had 
alarmed, ought rather to have encouraged them, 

and 
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tod Was to be confidercd as a fign of approach*r book 
ing land. At the fame time, a briik gale arcife;^ ^mm^Lmj 
and carried them' fotward. Several Wrds were *"♦•*• 
feen hoVerIng about the fliip^^ and direded their 
flight towards the weft* The defpondmg crew 
refumed fome degree of fpirit, and began tcr 
entertain frefli hopes. 

Upon the firft of Oftdber they were, accord- Th«^»n- 
ing to the admirars reckoning, feven hundred 
and feventy leagues to the weft of the Canaries j* 
but left his men (hoiild be intimidated by tl^ 
prodigious laigth of the navigation, he gave out 
that they had proceeded only five hundred and 
eighty -four leagues ; and, fortunately for Co- 
lumbus, neither his own pilot, nor thofe of the 
other fhips, had fkill fufficient to corred this 
error, and difcover the deceit. They had nowbeai 
above three wetks at fea ; they had proceeded 
far beyond what former navigators h^il attempted 
or deemed poiBMe ; all their prognoftics of dif- 
covery, drawn from the flight of birds and other 
circumftances, had proved fallacious ; the appear- ^ 
ances of land, with which their own credulity or 
the artifice of their oonmiander had from time 
to time flattered and amufed them, had been 
altogether ilinfive, and their profpeS of fucce& 



9 See NOTE XIII. 
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n^e&ions Qccurr^4 <df^^n to men, who bad Hifi 

*w^ other Qbj^ft or accupauo^ than to re^im Wil 

4ircourle Mnccrning th^ inteQticMi apd circum* 

i|^.^s pf their expecjitiori. They made iu^^'^ 
i^on^ at fyc% vpop the jgnprailt and tiini4> ^ an^i 
extending, by degrees, to fuch a$.were better; 
informed or more refolute, the contagion fpread 
at length from ibip to ihip. From fecret whif* 
pers or murmuriags, they proceeded to opea 
cabals and public complaints. They jtaxed their 
fovereign with in^onfid^rate credulity, in paying 
fuch regard to the vain promifes and rafli con* 
jci^ures of an indigent foreigner, as to hazard 
the lives of fo many of her own fubje&s, in prot 
fecuting a chimerical icheme. They affirmoi 
^ that they had fully performed their duty, by 
Venturing fo far in an unknown and hopdeft 
courfe, and could incur no blame for refilling to 
follow, any longer^ a defperate adventurer to 
certain deftrudipn. /They cdntended^ that it 
!was necefiary to think of returning to Spain^ 
X while their crazy veflels were iliU in a condition 
to keq> the fea, but exprefled their fears that the 
attempt would prove vain, as the wind, which 
had hitherto bean io favourable to their courfe^ 
mufl render it impoffible to fail in the oppofite 
dire£tion. All agreed that Columbus fhould be 
compelled by force to adopt a meafure on which 

their 
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their common -fefety depended; Some of the b o o ic 
nipre audacious p^opofed, as the moft expedi- \_ ^ jf 
tfous and certain method for getting rid at once '*^ 
of his remonftmnces, tp throw him into the fea, 
bi^ii^ perfuaded that, upon their return to Spain, 
tile de6th of an unfuccefsful projedor would ' 
efccite little concern, and be inquired into with 
no curiofity* 

Columbus was fully fenfible qf his perilous ThetdAitft 
(ituation. He had obferved, with great uneaii- bus in 
nef3t the iatal operation of ignorance and of ^^^^ 
fisatr in producing difaffe&ipn among his crew, 
and-faw that it was now ready to burfl out in^o 
open mutiny. He retained, however, perfeft 
pre&nce of mind. He affeded to feem ignorant 
of their machinations. Notwithftanding the 
agitation and foKcitu^e of his own mind, he^ 
a{^)eared with a cheerful countenance, like a 
man fafisiied with the progrefs he had made, 
and confident of fuccefs. Sometimes he em» 
ployed all the arts of infuiuation, to foothe hjf 
men* Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon 
. their ambition pr avarice, by magnificent defer ip- 
tions of the fame and wealth wh^ch they were 
^bout to acquire. On other o^cafions, he af« 
lumed a tone of authprity, and threatened them 
with vengefmce from their fovereign, if, by their 
daftardly behaviour, they ihould defeat thia 

noble 
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BOOK noble eflFort to promote the glory^ of Go4> 3^4 
to exalt the Spanifli name above that of eve;^ 
other nation* Even with feditious faiIo];St the 
words of a man \^hom they had been accuftomed 
to reverence, were weighty and perfuafive^ ancl 
not only reflrained them from thofe violent 
excefies which they meditated^ but prevailed 
ttrith them to accompany their admiral for fome 
time longei-. 



Their fears 
return. 

Panfcrofa 
luuuoy* 



As they proceeded, the indications of ap-- 
proaching land feemed to be more certain, and 
excited hope in proportion. The birds begaa 
to appear in flocks, making towards the fouth- 
weft. Columbus, in imitation of the Porta- 
guefe navigators, who had been guided, in feve« 
ral of their difcoveries, by the motion of birds, 
altered his courfe from due weft towards that 
quarter whither they pointed their flight. But, 
after holding on for feveral days ui this new 
direftion, without any better fuccefs than for* 
merly, having feen no objeft, during thirty- 
days, but the fea and the flcy, the hopes of his 
companions fubfided fafter than they had rifen ; 
their fears revived with additional force ; impa- 
tience, rage, and defpair, appeared in . every 
. countenance. All fenfe of fubordinatipa vas 
loft : the officers, who had hitherto concurred 
with Cdumbus in opinion, and fupported his 

authority. 
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authority, now took part with the private men ; 
they affembled tumultuoufly on the deck, expof- 
tulated with their commander, mingled threats ^^^ 
with then* expoftulations, and required him 
inftantly to tack about and to return to Europe. 
Columbus perceived that it would be of no avail 
to have recourfe to any of his former arts, which 
having been tried fo often had loft their effeft ; 
and that it was impoffible to rekindle any zeal 
for the fuccefs of the expedition among men, in 
whofe breafts fear had extinguiflied every gene- 
rous fentiment. He faw that it was no lefs vain omrefs of 
to think of employing either gentle or feverc 
meafures, to quell a mutiny fo general and fo 
violent. It was neceflary, on all thefe accounts, 
to foothe paflions which he could no longer com- 
mand, and to give way to a torrent too impe- 
tuous to be checked. He promifed folemnly to 
his men that he would comply with their requeft, 
provided they would accompany him, and obey 
his commands for three days longer, and if, 
during that time, land were not difcovered, he 
would then abandon the enterprife, and direft 
his courfe towards Spain % 

Enraged as the failors were, and impatient Encourag- 
tQ turn their faces again towards their native anccsof 

^ fucccCs. 

' pyiedo, Hift. ap. Ramuf. vol. iiL p. 8x. E. 

country. 
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country^ this pfopoiition did not appear to them 
unreafoiiable* Nor did Columbus hazard much 
'^^ in cdnfining himfelf to a term fo fhort. The 
ptriTages of difcovering land were ijow fo nume- 
rous and promifmg, that he deer^ed them infal- 
lible* For fome day^ the founding liiie reached 
the bottom, and the foil which it brpught up 
indicated land to be at no great diftance. The 
flocks of birds increafed^ and were compofed not 
only of fea fowl, but of fuch land birds. as coulii 
not be fuppofed to fly far from the fhorp. The 
cr^w of the Pinta obfcrved a,Gane floating, which ' 
feemed to have been newly out, and likewif^ a 
piece of timber artificially carved. The failors 
, aboard the Nigna took up the branisjh of a tree 
with, red berries, perfe£lly , freflv. The clouds 
aroand the fetting fun affumed a new appear- 
. anee j the air was more mild and warm, and, 
during night, the wind became unequal and 
variable. From all tbefe fymptoms, Columbus 
was.fo confident of being near land, that on the 
evening of the eWv^nth of Oftoher, after public 
prayers for fucceft, he ordered the fails to be 
furled, and the (hips to lie to, keeping drift 
watch, left they fliould be driven afliore in the 
night. During -this lAtdrval of fufpenfe^'and 
eccpedation, no man flint his tytiy all kept upon 
deckj gazing intently towardsr that quarter where 

3 they 
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they ext)6d:ed tb difcover the IdMy whidi had book 
b6en fo long the object of thdr wi(hes# %^^>m^mmm^ 

* AsouT two hours before midnight, Columbus Land^uc- 
Handing on the forecaftle, obferved a light at a 
diftailce, and privately pointed it out to Pedro * 

Cuttierez, a page of the queen's wardrobe. 
Guttierez perceived it, and calling to Salcedo, 
comptroller of the fleet, alt three faw it ift 
motion, as if it were carried from place to place. 
A little after midnight the Joyful found of land, 
landj was heard from the Pinta, which kept 
always a-head of the other flups. But, having 
been fo often deceived by fallacious appearances, 
every man was now become flow of belief, and 
israited, hi all the anguifli of uncertainty and 
impatience, for the return of day. As fbon as fn^^ 
morning dawned, all doubts and fears wete diC- 
peUed* From every fliip an ifland was feen 
about two leagues to the north, whofe flat and . 
V^dant fields, well ftored with wood, and wa- 
t^fisd with many rivulets, prefented the afped of 
a; delightful country. The crew of the Pinta 
iiUtantly begstn the Te Deum^ as a hymn of 
thaiikfgJving to God, and wer^ joined by th(& 
<^.th^ other ihips, with tears of joy and tranf- 
J)orts 5of r cotigratuiatiom This office of grati- 
tude to Heaven was foUowied bf an a£l of juftice 
to their ccnnmaBder. They threw themfelves at 

the 
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the feet of Cohimbus, with feeKngs of fclf-con- 
demnation mingled with reverence. They im» 
»49a* plored him tp pardon their ignorance, incredu- 
lity, and infolence, which had created him fo 
' V jmuch unneceffary difquiet, and had fo often 
obftrufted the profecution of his well-concerte4 
plan. ; and paffing, in the warmth of their admi- 
ration, from one extreme to another, they now 
pronounced the man, whom they had fo lately 
jcviled and threatened, to be a perfqn infplred by 
^Heaven with fagacity and fortitude n^ore than 
human, in order to accomplifh a defign fo faf 
beyond the ideas and conception of all former 
ages. 

rirft inter- i As foon as thefun.arofe, all thteir boats wer-e 

tile wT/ves. ^manned and armed. They rowed towards th^ 

ifland with their colours difplayed, with warlike 

imilfic, and other martial pomp. As they ap- 

iJroached the coaft, they faw it covered with a 

-multitude of people, whom the novelty of tlve 

^^eftacle had drawn , together, whofe attitudes 

andgeftnres ejcpreifed wonder and aftouiibment 

2tt the ftrangc objects which prefented . themfeivc^ 

. to their view. Gohambus was the firft European 

whofet foot in^rfie-Jtfcw World which he had 

dHcov^red. Hejaeded in a rich dreiis„and with 

,a naked fword in; his band^ His mpHnfollowed, 

,and kneeling dovxii they all kiOfed the ground 

- , ) which 
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\ffhich they had fo long defired to fee. They 
hext crefted a crucifix, and proftrating them- 
felves before it, returned thanks to God for **9*- 
conducing their voyage to fuch an happy ifTue. 
They then took folemn pofleflion of the country 
for the crown of Caftile and Leon, with all the 
formalities which the Portuguefe were accuf* 
tomed to obferve in afts of this kind, in their 
. hew difcoveries *. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were Their mo- 
Turrounded by nj^any of the natives, who gazed, niihrncnt, 
in filent admiration, upon aftions which they 
could not comprehend, and of which they did 
not forefee the confequences. The drels of the ^ 
Spaniards, the whitenefs of their (kins, their 
beatds, their arms, appeared ftrange and fur- 
prifing. The vaft machines in which they had 
Iraverfed the ocean, that feemed to move upon 
the waters with wings, and uttered a dreadful 
found refemblihg thunder, accompanied with 
lightning and fu^oke, ftruck them with fuch 
terror, that they began to refpeft their new 
gncfts as a fuperior order of beings^ and con- 
cluded that they were children of the Sun^ who 
had defcended to vifit the earth, 

B Life of Cttlutxibus, c. as^ 33. Horerai dec. i. lib.!^ ;. 
VOL* !• ^ XHZ 
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The Europeans were hardly iefs amazed at 
the fcetie now before them. Every herl;), and 
^^^ ftirub, and tree, was different from thofe which 
flourilhed in Europe. The foil feemed to be 
rich, but bore few marks of cuhivation. The 
climate, even to the Spaniards, felt warm, though 
extremely delightful. The inhabitants appeared 
in the fimple innocence of nature, entirely 
naked. Their black hair, long and uncurled, 
'floated upon th^r ihoulders, or was bound in 
treffes around their heads. They had no beards^ 
and every part of their bodies was perfeftly 
fmooth. Their complexion was. of a dufty 
copper colour, their features fmgular, ratheir 
than difagreeable, their afpect gentle and tinudlp 
Though not tall, they were well fliaped, and ^ 
aftive. Their faces, and feveral parts of theh^ 
body, were fantaftically painted with glaring 
colours. They were (hy at firft through fear, 
but foon became familiar with the Spaniards, 
and with tranfpotts of joy received from them 
hawks*bells, glafs beads, or other baubles, ia 
return for which they gave fuch provifions as 
they had, and fome cotton yarn, the only com-, 
modity of value that they could produce. To- 
wards^ evening, Columbus returned tp his Aip, 
accompanied by many of the iflanders in th^ 
boats, which they called canoes^ and thoj^glx 
rudely fortned out of the trunk of afingle tree, * 

they 
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tbey rowed them with furprifing. dexcerity* 
SliuSy in the (irft interview between the mhato- 
ants of the old and new worlds, every thing *^^ 
was condu£ted amicably, and to their Mutual 
iatisfadion* The former, enlightened ^and am^ 
bitious, formed already vaft ideas with refped to 
the advantages which they might derive from 
the regions that began to open to their view. 
The latter, iimple and undifcerning, had no 
ibrefight of the calamities and defolation which 
were approaching their country* 

Columbus, who now aflumed the title and <^J««^^ 

• - amimes the 

Authority of admiral and viceroy, called the ifland tirjc of ad. 
which he had difcovered San Salvadan It is vkero/. 
better known by the name of Guanahaniy which 
the natives gave to it, and is one of that large 
clufter of iflands called the Lucaya or Bahama 
ifles. It is fituated above three thoufand miles 
to the weft of Gomera, from which the fqua- 
dron took its departure, and only four degrees to 
the fouth of it ; fo little had Columbus deviated 
from the wefterly courfe, which he had chofen 
as the moft proper. 

t 

Columbus employed the next day in vifiting Proceeds 
the coafts of the ifland j and from the univerfal fouT^*'^ 
poverty of the inhabitants, he perceived that 
this was not the rich cduntry for which he 

K 2 fought. 
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foUght. Bat, conformably to his theory ctiUs 
ceming the difcovery of thofe regions of Afia 
which ftretched towards the eaft, he concluded 
that San Salvador was one of the ifles which 
gcogtzfbcTi defcribed as fituated in the great 
ocean adjacent to India ^ Having obferved that 
moft of the people whom he had feen wore 
itnali plates of gold, by way of ornament, in 
theit noftrils, he eagerly inquired where ^txej 
got that precious metal. They pointed towards 
the fouth, and made him comprehend by figns^ 
that gold abounded in countries fituated in that 
quarter. Thither he immediately determmed ta 
direct bis courfe, in full confidence of finding 
^ere thofe opulent regions which had been. the 
objeft of his jiroyage, and would be a recom:* 
pence for all his toils and dangers. He took 
along with him feven of the natives of San Sal^ 
vador, that, by acquiring the Spani(h langiiage^ 
they might ferve as guides and interpreters ; and 
thofe innocent people coniidered it as a mark of 
diftindlion when they were fele^ed to accompany 
him. 

Difcoveri He faw fcvcral fflands, and touched at three 
of the largeft, on which he beftowed the nanves 
of St. Mary of the Conception, Femandma, and 

* Fet. Mart, epift. 135. 
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IfabeHa. But as their foil, produftions, and » o o k 
inhahitantSy nearly refembled thofe of San Sal* u - Ji ^ 
vadojT, he made no ftay in any of them. He *^^ 
inquired everywhere for gold, and the figns 
that were uniformly made by way of anfwer, 
confirmed him in the opinion that it was 
brought from the fouth. He followed that 
courfc, and foon difcovered a country which 
;ippeared very extenfive, not perfeftly level, 
^ke thofe which he had already vifited, but fo 
diverfified with rifing grounds, hills, rivers, 
woods, and plains, that he was imcertain whether 
it might prove an ifland, or part of the conti* 
nent. The natives of San Salvador, whom he 
had on board, called it Cuba ; Columbus gave 
it the name of Juanna. He entered the mouth 
r of a large river with his fquadron, and all the 
inhabitants fled to the mountains as he iapproached • ' 

the fhore. But as he refolved to careen his 
fiiips. in that place, he fent fome Spaniards, 
together with one of the people of San Salvador, 
to view the interior part of the country. They, 
having advanced above fixty ipiles from the 
ihore, reported, upon their return, that the 
foil was richer and more cultivated than any 
they had hitherto difcovered ; th^t, beiide$ 
many fcattered cottages, they had found one 
village, containing above a thoufand inhabitants; 
that the people, though naked, feemed to be 

. K 3 more 
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more intelligent than thofe of San Salvador, 
but had treated them with the fame rcfpe^lfut 
'*^*' attention, kiffing their feet, and honouring theiii 
as fapred beings allied to Heaven ; that they had 
given them to eat a certain root, the tafte of 
which refembled roafted chefnuts, and likewife 
a Angular fpecies of corn called waiz€y whichj 
either when roafted whole or ground ittto nieal, 
was abundantly palatable ; that there feemed to 
be no four-footed anirnals in the country, but a 
fpecies of dogs, which could not bark, and a 
creature refembling a rabbit, but of a much 
imallef fize ; that they had obferved fome orna- 
ments of gold among the people, but of uq 

great valued i. . ^ - 

.- * - . - . ■ t ' - • - 

His conjee- Thess mcflengers had prevailed with fome oF 
regard to it. the natives to Accompany them, who mfbrmed 
Columbus, that the gold of which they made 
their ornaments was found in Cubanacan, By 
this word they meant the middle or inland part 
of Cuba ^ but Columbus, being ignorant of 
their language, as well as unaccutlomed to 
their pronunciation, and* his thoughts funning 
continually upon his own theory concertiing the 
difcovery of the Eaft Indies, he was led, by the 
refemblance of foundj to fupppfe that they fpoke 

« Life of Columbusi c. 24— ..^8. Herrcra, ^dey, ^..lib, u 
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of the Great Khan, and imagined that the opu- book 
lent kingdom of Cathay^ defcribed by Marco ^ .'-w-i^^ 
Polo, was not very remote. This induced him '^^** 
to employ fome time in viewing the country. 
He vifited almoft every harbour, from Porto del 
Principe, on the north coaft of Cuba, to the 
eaftern extremity of the ifland: but, though 
delighted with the beauty of the fcenes which- 
everywhere prefented then^felves, and 'amazed 
at the luxuriant fertility of the foil, both which, 
from their novelty, made a more lively impref- 
J5on upon his imagination % he did not find gold 
in fuch quantity as was fufEcient to fatisfy either 
the avarice of his followers, or the expeftations 
of the court lo which he was to return. The 
people of the country, as much aftonifhed at his 
cagernefs in queft of gold as the Europeans 
were at their ignorance and fimplicity, pointed 
towards the eaft, where an ifland which they 
called Hayti was fituated, in which that metal 
was more abundant than among them. Colum- 
bus ordered his fquadron to bend its courfe 
thither ; but Martin Alonfo Pinzon, impatient 
to be the firft who fliould take poffeffion of the 
treafures which this country was fuppofed to 
contain, quitted his companions, reg;ardlers of 

« See NOTE XIV^ 
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all the Admiral's (ignah to flaken fail until they 
fliould come up with him* 

Sf wbild Columbus, retarded by contrary winds, did 
Hifpanioto. not reach Hay ti till the fixth of December. ' He 
called the port where he firll touched St. Nicho- 
las, and the iiland itfelf Efj^gnola, in honour of 
the kingdom by which he was employed ; and it 
18 the only country, of thofe he had yet diico^ 
vercd, which has retained the name that be gave 
it. As he ^uld steither meet with the P^ita^ 
nor have any intercourse with the inhabitants, 
who fled ' in great ^ conftematioa towards the 
woodS) he foon quitted St. Nicholas, and faiU 
ing along the northern coaft of the iiland, h^ 
entered another harbour, which he caHed Con« 
ception. Here he was more fortunate ; hisi . 
pec^e overtook a woman who was flying from 
them, and after treating her with great gentle^ 
nefs, difmifled her with a prefent of fuch toyg^ 
as they knew were mod valued in thofe regions* 
The defcription which (he gave to her country* 
men of the humanity and wonderful qualities of 
the Grangers ; their admiration of the trinkets^ 
which file fliewed with exultation; and their^ 
eagernefs to participate of the lame favours;, 
removed all their fears, and induced m^y of 
them to repair to the harboun The ftrange 
objeds which they beheld, and the baubles, 

which 
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which Columbus beftowed upon them, amply rook 
gratified thehr curiofity and their wiibes. They l^ 
nearly refembled the people of Guanahani and '♦^** 
Cuba. They were naked like them, ignorant, 
and fimple; and feemed to be equally un* 
acquainted with all the arts which appear 
moft neceflary in polifhed focicties; but they 
were gentle, credulous, and timid, to a degree 
which rendered it eafy to acquire the afce^dant 
over them, efpecially as their exceffive admi* 
ration led them into the fame error with the 
people of the other iflands, in believing the 
Spaniards to be more than mortals, and de- 
icended immediately from Heaven. They pof* 
fefled gold in greater abundance than their 
neighbours, which they readily exchanged for 
. bells, beads, or pins ; and in tins unequal traffic 
both parties were highly pleafed, each confider- 
ing themfelves as gainers by the tran£aidion» 
Here Columbus was vifited by a prince or ca^ 
zique of the country. He appeared with all the 
pomp known among a fimple people, being 
carried in a fort of palanquin upon the (houldert 
of four men, and attended by many of his fub* 
jefts, who ferved him with great refped. His 
deportment was grave and ftately, very referved 
towards his own people, bat with Columbus 
and the Spaniards extremely courteous. He 
gave the admiral fome thin plates of gold, and 

a girdle 
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BOOK a girdle of curious workmanfhip, receiving in 
return prefents of fmall value, but highly ac-' 
ceptable Vo him ^ 

CoLtiMUUs, ftill intent on difcovering the 
mines which yielded gold, continued to interro-^ 
gate all the natives with whom he had any in- 
tercourfc concerning their fituation. They con- 
curred in pointing out a mountainous country, 
which they called Cibao, at forae diftance froox 
the fea, and farther towatds the.eaft. Struck 
with this found, which appeared to him the 
fame with Qpango, the name by which Marco 
Polo, and other travellers to the eaft, diftin- 
guiflied the ifland of Japan, he no longer 
doubted with refped to the vicinity of the 
countries which he had difcovered to the remote 
parts of Afia ; and, in full expedation of reach- 
ing foon thofe regions which had been the. ob- 
ject of his voyage, he direfted his courfe towards 
the eaft. He put into a commodious harbour, 
which he called St, Thomas, and found that 
diftrid to be under the government of a power? 
ful cazique, named Guacanahari^ who, as he 
afterwards learned, was one of the five fove- 
teigns among whom the whole ifland was di- 
vided. He immediately fent meffengers to 

y- Life of Columbus, c^ 32, Herrera, dec- 1. lib- 1. c, 15, 3fc, 

Columbus, 
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Colutnbus, who, in his name, delivered to hini book 
the prefent of a maik curioully fafliioned, with v ■ , ■ ^ 
the e^rs, nofe,. and mouth of beaten gold, and ^^^ 
invited him to the place of his refidence, near 
the harbour now called Cape Francois, fome 
leagues towards the eaft, Columbus difpatched 
fome of his officers to vilit this prince, who, 
as hd behaved himfelf with greater dignity,- 
feemed to claim more attention. They re- 
turned, with fuch favourable accounts both of ^ 
the country and of the people, a$. made Co- 
lumbus impatient for that interview with ,Gua.» 
canahari to which he had been invited^ 

He failed for this purpofe from St. Thomas^' Ontc{hi$ 
on the twenty-fourth of December, with a fair *^* 
wind, and the fea perfectly calm; and as, 
amidft the multiplicity of his occupations, he 
had not ihut his eyes for two days, he retired at 
midnight in order to take fome repofe, having 
committed the ^ helm to the pilot, with ftrift in- 
junctions not to quit it for a moment* The 
pilot, dreading no danger, carelefsly left the 
helm to an unexperienced cabin-boy, and the 
(hip, carried away by a current, was daihed 
againft a rock. The violence of the flioek 
awakened Columbus. He ran up to the deck. 
There, all was confufion and defpair. He 
^lone retained prefence of mind. He ordered 
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bmt of the faUors to take a boat^, and carry out 
an anchor aftem 5 but, inftead of obeying, they 
'^•' made off tdwards the Nigna, which was about 
half a league diftant. He then commanded the 
mafts to be cut down, in order to lighten the 
ftip; but all his endeavours were too late ; the 
veflel opened near the keel, and filled fo faft 
with water that its lofs was inevitable, Thi6 
finoothnefs of the fea, and the timely affiftance 
of boats from the Nigna, enabled the crew to 
feve their lives. As foon as the iflanders hear^ 
ef this difafter, they crowded to the fliore, wkh 
their prince Guacanahari at thdir head. Inftead 
of taking advantage of the diftrefs in which they 
beheld the Spaniards, to attempt any thing tp 
their detrimait, they lamented their misfortune 
with tears of fincere condole|ice. Not fatisfied 
with this unavailing expreffion of their fympa- 
thy, they put to fea a number of canoes, and, 
under the direftion of the Spaniards, affiftcd ia 
iaving whatever could be got out of the wreck j 
and by the united labour of fo many hands, 
almoft every thing of value was carried afliore^ 
AS faft as the goods were landed, Guacanahari 
ih perfon took charge of them^ % his c^rder^ 
they were all deppfited in one place, and armed 
centinels were pofted,. who kept the multitude 
at a diftance, in, order to prevent them not only 
fi;om embezzling, but from u^pcding too cuip 
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Iriouily what belonged to their guefts'. Next 
morning this prince vifited Columbus, who ims 
tiow on board the Nigna, and endeavoured^ 
confoie him for his lofs, by ofiering all that he 
^flefied to repair it ** - - 

Thb condition of Columbus i^as fuch, that ^'^^\^ 
faeltood in need of confolation. He had hi* 
Aerto procured no intelligence of the Pinta^ 
and fid longer doubted but that his treacherous 
tSodsklQ bad fet fail for Europe, in c^der td 
h»ve the meiit of carrying the firft tidings ol 
the extraordinary difcoveries- which had bceli 
made, and to pre-occupy fo far the ear of theit 
fbvereign, as to rob him of the glory and te^ 
lieard to which he was juftly entitled, Thert 
remained but due veffel, and that the fmalleft 
and moft crazy of the fquadron, lo traverfe fuch 
a vaft ocean, and carry fo many men back to . 
Europe. Each of thofe circumftances waa 
alarming, and filled the mind of Columbus, with 
the utmoft folicitude. The defire of overtaking 
Pin?;on, and of effacing the unfavourable im* 
preffions which his mifreprefentations might 
inake in Spain, made it neceffary to return 
thither without delay. The difficulty of taking 
fuch a number of perfons aboard the Nigna, 

» S(pe NOTE XV. » Hcrrcra, dec i. Kb. i. c i». 
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• ^11^ '^ confirmed him in an opinion, which the fertiliuf 

^ " s^'' ^ of the country, and the gentle temper of the 

'{^^* pccq)le, had ahready induced him. to form. He 

kjivc t part refolved to leave a part of his crew in the iiland^ 

c£ his crew 

ktbeiiiand. that, by refiding there, they' nngbt learn the 
language of the natives, ftudy their difpofition, 
examine the nature of the country, fearch for 
mines, prepare for the commodious fettlement 
of the colony, with which he purpofed to re^ 
turn, and thus fecure aqd facilitate the aoqvuifi* 
tion of thofe advantages whicli he expelled from 
his difcoveries* When h§ mentioned this tp 1^ 
}nen, all approved of the defign ; and from iot* 
patience under the fatigue of a long voyage^ 
from the levity natural to failors, or from the 
hopes of amai&ng wealth in a county, which 
afforded fuch promifing fpecimens of its richest 
many offered voluntarily to be among the num- 
ber of thofe who fliould remain. 

Obtains the NoTiiiNG was now Wanting towards the exe- 
thc native. Cutiou of this fcheme, but to obtain the cpnfent 
of Guacanahari ; and his unfufpicious fimplicity* 
foon prefented to the admiral a favourable op- 
portunity of propofing it. Columbus havings 
in the beft manner he could, by broken words 
and figns, expreffed fome curioiity to know thde 
caufe which had moved the iflanders to fly wijlv 
fuch precipitation upon the approach of his 

fhips^ 
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Clips, the cazique informed him that the coun- 
try was much infefted by the incurfions of cer- 
tain people, whom he called Carribeans^ who '*^** 
inhabited feveral iflands to the fouth-eaft. Thefe 
he defcribed as a fierce and warlike race of men, 
who delighted in blood, and devoured the flefh 
of the prifoners who were fo unhappy as to fall 
into their' hands ; and as the Spaniards, at their 
firft appearance, were fuppofed to be Carribeans, 
whom the natives, however numerous, durft not 
face in battle, they had recourfe to their ufual 
method of fecuring their fafety, by flying into 
the thickeft and moft impenetrable woods* 
Guacanahari, while fpeaking of thofe dreadful 
invaders, difcovered fuch fymptoms of terror, 
as well as fuch confcioufnefs of the inability of 
bis own people to refift them, as led Columbus 
to conclude that he would not be alarmed at 
the propofition of any fcheme which afforded 
him the profpeft of an additional fecurity againft 
their attacks. He inftantly offered him the afBft- 
slrtce of the Spaniards to repel his enemies^; he 
engaged to take him and his people under the 
protedion of the powerful monarch whom he 
fcrved, and offered to leave in the ifland fuch a 
number of his men as ihould be fufficient, not 
ofily to defend the inhabitants from future in- 
curfions, but to avenge their part: wrongs. 
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BOOK Th£ credulous prince clofed eagerly with the 
%ip--^—j# propofal, and thought himfelf already fafe undef 
*^9*. ^jjg patronage of beings fprung from Heaven^ 
fcrt. and fuperior in power to mortal men. Tht 

gfound was marked out for a fmall fort, which 
Columbus called Navidad^ bccaufe he had 
landed there on Chriftmas day. A deep ditch 
was drawn around it. The ramparts were for-* 
tified with pallifades, and the great guns, faved 
out of the admiral's fhip, were planted upon 
them^ In ten days the work was finifhed; 
that fimple race of men labouring with inconfii 
derate afliduity Jn erefting this firft monument 
of their own fervitude. During this time, Co- 
lumbus, by his tareffes and liberality, laboured 
to ind'eafe the high opinion which the natives 
entertained of the Spaniatds. But while he 
endeavoured to infpire them with confidence in 
their difpofition to do good, he wifhed likewife 
to give them forhe ftriking idea of their power 
to punifli and deftroy fuch as were the objects 
of their indignation. With this view, in pre*- 
fence of a vaft affembly, he drew up his men in 
order of battle, and made an oftentatious but 
innocent difplay of the fharpnefs of the Spaniih 
fwords, of the force of their fpears, and the 
operation of their crofs-bows. ^Thefe rude 
people, ftrangers to the ufe of iron, and unac- 
quainted with any hoftile weapons^ but arrows 

of 
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of reedq pcnn f f 4 with t^e hon^ of fiihe;?, wpodea b 9 o i^ 
f^^iU, apd jjavelins ^rd^ned in the ^x,t, wpn- ^ -/l^ 
4^ed ?«d trembled/ Before this fiirprife or **>*• 
{fs^ had time to abate, he ordered the great 
giuns (o l^ fired. Th? f4d^n e^ploj^on ftruck^ 
them with fuch terror^ that they fell flsyt to the 
ground^ covering thdu: faces with their hands ; 
and whea they bdield the aftomfiwg effed of 
the bullets among the tre^^ towards which th^ 
C9iuu)n had been pomted, they concluded that 
k was impoflible to feiift men, who had the 
command of fuch deftru£Uve inftruments, and 
Mrho came armed with thunder and lightning 
againa their enemies. 



After giving fuch impreffions both of the Hi$inani«- 
beneficence and power of the Spaniards, as thofehcieft 
might have rendered it eafy to prefcrve an ^ "' 
stfeendant over the minds of the natives, Co- 
lumbus "appointed thirty-eight of his people to 
remain in the iiland. He entrufted the com- 
mand of thefe to Diego de Arado, z- gentleman 
of Cordova, invefting him with the iam^ powers 
which he himfelf had received from Ferdinand 
and Ifab^la ; and fornifted him with every 
thing requifite for the fubiiftence ov defence of 
this infant colony. He ftridly enjoined them 
to maintain concord ampjug themfelves, to yield 
an unreferved obedience to their commander^ 

VOL, I. J. to 
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to avoid ^ng offence to the natives hf mf^' 
violenceor exaction, to cultivate the frien<f^p^ 
'^^*" of Gtiaeanahati, but not to piit thcmfelves in' 
hfe' power, by (boggling in finall parties, -oiv 
nraixrhing too far from the fort. He proraifedfJ 
to ^evifit tbem ibon^ with fuch a reinforcem^E^> 
of ftrength as might ensile them to^take^^l 
poffeffion of the country, and to reap ^ the; 
fruits of their difcoveries* In the meto tin^ 
he engaged to mention thdr nam/es to (he kil^ 
and queen, and tOi place their merit .aff4i(^^ 
vices in the mod advantageous %ht ^« - • *!io cp 

I ' 

Having thus taken every precaution, fq^t^e 
fecurity of the Colony, he left Navid^pp ti^ 
1493. fourth of Jainuary, one thpuiwd ib^r Jwj^ 

and nincty-^ree, and fleering towards, the eif^ 
difcoverpd, and gave names to moft oC. the^^^iaf-, 
hours on the northern coaft of the ifland. , Da 
the fixth, he defcried the Pinta, and foop^-^^flji^^j 
, up with her, after a feparation of more tbajpi^j^^. 
weeks. Pinzon endeavoured to juftify hi^^qj)^^ 
dudl, by pretending that he had been, dfiyeg^ 
from his courfe by ftrefe of weather, 2i^4£,Pj^f7 
vepited from returning by contrary wincj^j ^ .^^fe^ 
admiral, though he fliU fufpeded hi^ H?^j^4^\\^ 
intentions, and knew weU.what he ui:^^ ^Rakki 

*» Ovkdo ap. Ramufio, 111. p. 8z, E. Herrefa;'^ddc{4? 
Kb.' 1. c. 2CK Lifeof Columbus, e. 34^ *" -X^Jcl:5ff*7 
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i3^9m defence to be frivdous as well as felfe. -was 
fo ieofible that this was not a proper lime for 
venturing upon any high ftrain of authority,. 
and felt fiich fatisfaflion in this jun£kk>n with 
1h8 (^onfort, which delivered him from msmy 
dUquieting apprehenfionsj that lame as Pinzon'$ 
apology was, he additted of it without difficulty, 
and reftored him to favour^ During his abfence 
from the admiral, Pinzon had vifited * feverai 
harbours in the ifland; had acquired fome gold 
by trafficking with the natives, but had fiiade 
no difcovery of any importance. 
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'J^RcfM the condition of his (hips, as well as Refoivesto 
die tetnper of his men, Columbus now found Europcr 
it neceflary to haften his return to Europe. 
The former, having fuffered much during a 
voyage qf fuch an unufual length, were ex;- 
Itemely leaky. The latter expreffed the utmoft 
impatience to revifit their native country, from ^ 
which they had been fo long abfent, and where 
they had things fo wonderful and unheatd-of 
i6 relate. Accordingly, on the fixteenth of 
JariHary, he direfted his courfe towards the 
fibrth-^afl:, and fbon loft fight of land. He had 
ch bt^ard fome of the natives, whom be had 
Hiketl from the different iflands which he dif- 
covered ; and befides the gold, which was the 
chief objeft of refearch, he had coUefted fped- 

L 2 mens 
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BOOK mens of all the produftions which were Iikefy* 
c J-ym^ to becoihe fubjefts of commerce m the feveraf 
**53- countries, as well as many unknown bMs, ^hd 
otb^r natural curiofities, which might attraft the 
attention 6f the learned, or excite Uie wonder 
of the people. The voyage was profperous tQ 
the fourteenth of February, and he had ad-» 
' tai^ced near five hundred leagues acrofs th^ 
ftormw?fcs. Atlantic Ocean, ^hen the wind began to rife^ 
and continued to blow with increadng ragc^ 
which terminated in a furious hurricane. Every 
thing that the naval {kill and experience of Co>^ 
lumbus could devife was employed, in ordpr to 
fave ' ibe fhips. But it was impoffible to ^ijdh- 
ftand the violence of the ftorm, and, as tl^ 
were dill far from any iaml, deftruStion feem^ed 
inevitable. The failors had rccourfe to praysci:s 
to Almighty God, to the invocation of faints, 
to vows and charms, to every thing that religion 
dilates, or fuperftition fuggefts, to the affrighted 
niind of man. No profpeft of deliverance ap- 
pearing, they abandoned themfelves to defpaiff 
and expefted every moment to be fwallowed 
up in the waves. Befides the pafiions which 
naturally agitate and alarm the huoaaa mind in 
. fuch awful fituations, when certain deaths j^ 
one of his nioft terrible forms, is^ before 



The con- Columbus ftad to endure £^Ungs of diftref^ 
lumbus. peculiar to himlelf. He dreaded that alt^ ioiowr 
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[eo^ o£ the ^mazing dircoveries which he ha(i book 
paade was now to p^rifli^ mankind were to be C -^- ^ 
I^Jeprived of every benefit that might have been ^^^' 
. derived from the happy fucce& of his fchemes, 
and his o\yn name . would defcend to pofteritj 
as that of a rafli deluded adventurer, inftead of 
being tranfmifted with the honour due to the 
author and condudor of the mqft noble enter*- 
prife that had ever been undertaken. Thefe 
refleftions extinguiflied all fepfe of his ovm 
perfonal danger. Lefs affefted with Jtbe lofs 
of life, than folicitous to preferve the memory 
of what he had attempted and atchieved, he 
retired to his cabin, and wrote, upon parch- 
ment, a lliort account of the voyage wfiich he 
had made, of the courfe which he had taken, 
of the fituation and riches of the countries 
which he had difcovered, and of the colony 
that he had left there. Having wrapped up this 
in an oiled cloth, which he inclofed in a c^e 
of wax, he piit it into a cafc carefully flopped 
'tip, and threw it into the fea, in hopes that 
fome fortunate accident might preferve a d^pofit 
of fo much importance to the world '. 



At length Providence interpofed, to fave a Takes meu 
'life' i^eferved for other fervices. The wind Aiord 

. **liife of Columbus, c. 37. Herrcra, dec. i. lib. 11. c. i, 2. 

V . . ^3 abated. 
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BOOK abated, the fea became calm, and on tb* ^ven« 
\- J- J»^,j irtg of the fifteenth, Columbus and his cotti- 
'*^^* panions difcovered land ; and though uncert^n 
what it wa^, they made towards it. They foon 
knew it to be St. Mary, one of the Azores or 
weftem ifles,' fubjeft to the crown of Portugal. 
There, after a violent conteft with the governor, 
in which Colunibus difplayed no lefs fpirit than 
prudence, he obtained a fupply of frefh provi- 
fions, and whatever elfe he needed. One dr- 
cumflance, however, greatly ' difquieted him. 
The Pinta, of which he had loft fight on the 
firft day of the hurricane, did not appear ; he 
dreaded for fome time that fhe had found^r^d 
at fea, and that all her crew had periflied : after- 
wards, his former fufpicions recurred, and he 
became apprehenfive that Pinzon had hofno 
away for Spain, that he might reach it before 
him, and, by giving the firft account of his 
difcoveries, might obtain fome fhare of his 
fame. 

Feb. 24. In order to prevent this, he left the Azores 

jLiibon. as foon as the wescther would permit. At no 
great diftance from the coaft of Spain, when 
near the end of his voyage, and feemingly be- 
yond the reach of any difafter, another ftbrm 
arofe, little inferior to th^ former in yiqlejice 5 
and after driving before it during two days smd 

3 tWQ 
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Amot lights, he was forced to takjs il}elte]:^i9 4ie b a-o^^ 

. stiver Ta^* Upon appliiiaiion to die kiug^ of c..*.y^ 

%8or^iilgal, he was allowed to come up tQ Liibon i ^^^^^\ 

r zridi notwithftaading the envy vjfUch. it was 

natural for the Porttiguefe to feeU wheathey 

beheld another nation entering upon A^ pro.* 

,^ince of difcovery which they had hitherto 

deemed peculiarly their own, and in its firfl: 

dOfay, not only rivallmg, bnt eclipfii^ th^ 

:fanie> Columbus was received with all the 

.ixvAxks of diftin^ion due to a man who had 

.|)erfbmtopd things fo extraordinary and unex- 

peAed# The king admitted him into his pre- 

^/fencie^. treated him with the higheft refpeft, and 

,)y|ened to the account which he gave of his 

;.y93ff^e;Wjth juimiration , mingled with regret. 

;/While Colpmbus, pn his part, enjoyed the 

fiUla^^on of defcribing the importance of his 

,4ifCQveijes, and of being now able to prove the 

folidity. of his fchemes to thofe very perfcns, 

who, with an ignorance difgraceful to them- 

felves, and fatal to their country, had lately 

, r^ffted them as' the proje£is of a vifioQary or 

defigning adventurer % 

CO|)UOMBUs was fo impatient to return to Rctunut^ 
^pain, that he remained only five days in I-ilbon. ^^"* 

' Life of CoIumbuSy c 4O9 41. Herrera| dect i. lib. & 
c. 3. 

h 4 On 




On the fifbedmh df lubrdi he drth^cB 'ai ttm* 
port of RJ6I, fev^n months and dev«i-dsqf« 
'4^' from the time when he fet out diencte upMiUs 
voyzg€. As focm as the Mp was diTodvered ap^ 
proaohiag the port^ all the inhalD^ants ofP^xxh 
nm^ eagerly to the /hore, in ord^ to welcome 
their relations and fellbw-citizens^ and to hear 
tidings of their voyage: When the profpac^ia 
iflke 6f it was known, when they behel4 the 
ftrange people, the tinknown animals, and fin? 
gular produ^oiis brought from the eoufttriw 
which had been difcovered, the eSuCvm of^^. 
was general and unbounded* Thei>eUs wi^q 
rung, the cJinrionr fired j Columbus was tec^ved 
at.landing with royal honours, jand ill the peopl^t 
in folemn proceffion, accbmpanifed him and bis 
crew to the churdi, where they returned thanki^ 
to Heaven, which had fo wonderfully co)>du£ted 
and crowned with fuccefs a voyage of greateiv 
length and of more importance than had beea 
attempted in any former age. On the evenii^ 
of the fame day, he had the fatisfaftion of feeing 
the Piiita, which the violence of the tempeft ha4 
driven far to the north, enter the harbour^ . 



His rcccp. TttE firft care of Columbus was to inform the 
kmg and queen, who were then at Bareelona> 
of his arrival and fuccefs. Ferdins^ an4 Ws^ 
bella^ no lefs aitonifhed than delighted witb.tlM«i 

unex-* 



imeKpe£ted ertm^ defired Goliimlms^ in ii&miS' b <v o k 
the moft refpedful sild flattefin^, to ^r^poHt ^^ J ■i^ 
imnhedbit^ly to court, that fh>m his^iy«m m^Atdi **^ . 
thty might receive a full distil of his etklft^ 
erdiftary fervices and difcov^liefe. Dai4iig-bte 
journey to Barcelona, the people ^k^^^* 
from the adjacent country, foMowliig hhA 
cVeiryWhere wjth admiration and a|^laufe. Hk 
entrance into the city tvas conduced, "by- 
order of Ferdin&nd and Ifabella, v^ith pomp 
ftltable to the great event, which added Rich 
dfftinguifting luftre to their reign. The ptople 
whom he brought along with him from the 
countries which he had difcovered, marched firft, 
and by fheir Angular complexion, the wild pecu-r 
Karity of theii" features, and uncouth finery, ap-p 
peared like men of another fpeci^s. Next to 
them were carried the ornaments of gold, 
fefliioned by the rude art of the natives, 'the 
grains of gold found in the mountains, and duft 
of the fame metal gathered in the rivets. After 
Ihefe, appeared the various commodities of the' 
iifew tfifcovered countries, together with their 
curious produ6Hons. Columbus himfelf clofed 
the prodeffion, and attrafted the eyes of all the 
^ftators, who gazed with admiration on the 
iSttraordiriary man, whofe fuperior fagacJty and 
fortitude had conduced their countrymen, by a 
foute concealed from paft ages, to the know- 

I ledg? 
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BOOK k^e of anew itorld. Ferdtnand asd Kibftti 
1^ ,'it_' received him clad in their royal robes^ and 
^^^^ ieated upon a throne, under a magnifificat 
. canopy* When he approached, they flood up^ 
and raifing him as he kneded to kils their hands 
coittnanded him to take his feat upon a cloir 
pretxired for him, and to give a drcumftantial 
account of his voyage. He deliTered it witk a 
gravity ami compofure no leis fuitable to the 
difpofirion of the Spaniih nation,, than to the 
dignity of the audience in which he fpoke, and 
with that modeft fimplidty which charaderifes 
men of fuperior minds, -vriio, iatisfied with 
. having performed great adions, conrt not Tain 
appkmfe by an oftentatious difplay of ^mr 
exploits. When be had finifbed his narndoci^ 
the king and queen, kneeing down, oSeredap 
folenm thanks to Almighty God for the di^;^ 
very of tbofe new regions, from which dwy 
e^ieded fo many advantages to flow in i^ioa 
the kingdoms fubjed to their goveauEusok^ 
Every mark of hcmour that gratitude or admir- 
ation could fuggefl was conferred upon Colom- 
bos; Letters patent were iffued, confinningi Jo 
him and to his heirs all the privileges contaiofd 
in the capitulation concluded at Santa Fe ; .bis 
£unily was ennobled ; the king and queen» axid> 

« Stt NOTE XVII. 

after 
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<tirfier, their example, the courtiers, treated liittt, book 
OR every occafion, with all the ceremonicms ^l - , u 
vefpeck paid to perfons of the higheft rank.. But ' W- ' 
'wphat pleafed him moft, as it gratified hi$ a£Uve 
mind, bent continually upon great objects, was 
an order to equip, without delay, an armament 
of fuch, force, as might enable him nol: only to 
take ppflefliofi of the countries which > he had 
already difcovered, but to go in fearch of thofe 
more opulent regions, which he ftiil confidently 
expelled to find ^ 



1 1 



While preparations were making for this eK- AftonUh. 
'pedition^ the fame of Columbus's fuccefsfui voy- mankind at 
ag|e fpread over Europe, and excited general vcricL*^*^* 
att^ubn. The multitude, ftruck with amazie- 
:ment when they heard that a new world I^d 
l>een found, could hardly believe an event fo 
much above their conception. Men of fcience, 
capable of comprehending the nature, and of 
dcfceming the effeds of this , great difcovery, 
xeceived the account of it with admiration and 
joy. They fpoke of his voyage with rapture, 
and congratulated one another upon their feli- 
etc^ in having lived in the period when, by 
this extraordinary event, the boundaries of 
human knowledge w^re fo much extended, and 

A ' Life of Columbus, c. 42, 43. Hcrrera, dec. i. lib* ii. 
c. 3. 

fuch 
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fuch a new field of inquiry and obfervation 
opened, as would lead mankind to a perfect 
'^93' acquaintance with the ftrufture and produdion* 
of the habitable globe ^. Various, opinions and 
conjeftures were formed concerning the new- 
found countries^ and what divifion of the earth 
they belonged to. Columbus adhered tena- 
cioufly to his original opinion, that they ihauld 
be reckoned a part of thofe vail regions in Aiia^ 
coQiprchended imder the general name of India^ 
This fentiment was confirmed by the obferv- 
ations which he made concerning the produc- 
.tigns of the countries he h?id difcovered. Gold 
was known to abound in.India^ and he. had 
inet with fuch promifing famples of it i^ tha 
iilaivds whijch he vifited, as led him to believe 
that rich mines of it might be found, Cottoj^^, 
another production of the Eaft Indies, was 
common there. The pimento of the iilandf he 
imagined to be a fpecies of the £a(t-Indian 
p^per. He miftopk a root, fomewhat refem- 
bling rhubarb, for that valuable drpg, , which 
was then fuppoied to be a plant peculiar 'to. the 
JEfZH Indies ^. The birds brought home by hi^ 
were adorned with the fpime rich plumage whic^ 
, ^ifUnguiA^es thofe of Jndia. The.alligator of tha 

f P. Mart, epift. 133, 134, 135. See NOTE XVIIL 
^ Jitrrcra, dec. 1, lib. u c. ?o. GomaraHift. c. 17, 

one 
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. ohe country appeared to be the fame with tftd 
crocodile of the other. After weighing all 
thefe circumftances, not cJhly the Spaniards^ '^^^' 
but the. other nations of Europe, feem to have 
adopted the opinion of Columbus. The coun* 
tries which he had difcovered were confidcred 
as a part of India. In confequence of this 
lid t ion, the name of Indies is given to them bf 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, in a ratiftcation of their 
ft>rmer agreement, which was granted to ■ C6- 
hirilbus upon his return K Even after the error 
tJ^hich gave rife to this opinion was detefted> 
a^nd the true pofition of the New World wa» 
kfcertained, the name has remained, and At 
dppellation of PVeJi Indies is given by all the Diftin- 
petjple of Europe to the country^ and tbirt: of fh^oam/of 
'Mdians to its mhabitants. indi^!^ 

The name by which Columbus diftingliiflied ^^?^^- 

• . ' ^ ° ^ tions for » 

the countries which he had difcovered was fo in- fecond 
viting, the fpecimens of their riches and ferti- 
lity, which he produced, were fo confiderablfe, , 
and the reports of his companions, delivered 
if'H^quefntly' with the exaggeration natural to 
Wiv^lle^s, !S favourable, as to excite a wonder- 
ful fphit of enterprife among the Spaiiiards. 

' ' * * L/fe of Columbus, 0.44, 

: ' Though 
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BOOK Though little vaccuftomed to naval expedkioa*^ 
■uY y i^_ tbe^ were impatient to fet out upon the voyage^ ; 
Hn* Vohiiiteers of every rank foliated to be em- 
ployed. Allured by the inviting profpeds which 
c^pened to their ambition and avarice, neither the 
length nor danger of the navigation intimidated 
them. Cautious as Ferdinand was, and averfe 
to every thing new or advaiturous, he feems tx^ 
have catehed the fame fpirit with his fubjeds# 
Under its influence, preparations for a- fecoixt 
expedition were carried on with a rapidity iinii 
ufual in Spain, and to an extent that would be^ 
deemed not inconfiderable in the preferit ageiJ: 
The fleet confifted of feventeen fliips, fome ^rf- 
which were of good burden. It had on boalrd^ 
fifteen hundred perfons, among whom yj^&tc^ 
many of noble families, who had ferved ill- 
honourable ftations. The greater part of thefe* 
being deftined to remain in the country, ww©^- 
furnilhed with every thing requifite for canqueftf- 
or Ibttlement, with all kinds of Europeaaxb^ 
meftic animals, with fuch feeds and plants ^:as}> 
were mod likely to thrive in the climate of thttj: 
Weft Indies, with utenfils and inftrumeols s£i 
every fort, and with fuch artificers as m%hl; he. 
raoft ufeful in an infant colony K - aJ3[ 

* Herrcra, dec. i. lib. ii. c. 5. Life of CqIiioiIiu^^ r*j45o,:! 
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• But, formidaUe and well-proTtded aanidiisl bx)T).k^ 
fleet was, Ferdinand and Ifabdla did not i:eftL y^^^^ ^ 
their title to the poffeffion of > the ntv^ijfy^dikfH Thetfttof 
vered countries upon its operation® alone. ,The t'^^^^JEfJ?? 
example of the Portuguefe, as well as the fuper« confirmed 
ftition of the age, made it neceffary to obtain ^* ^^' 
from the Roman pontiff a grai^t of thofe terri* 
tories which they wiflied to occupy. The Pope, 
as the vicar and reprefentative of Jefus Chrift, 
was fuppofed to have a right, of dominion over 
all the kingdoms of the earth. Alexander VI, 
a^ pontiff infamous for every crime which dif- 
graces hymanity, filled the papal throne at th?^ 
timer As he was born Ferdinand's fubjeftas, 
ai^ very folicitous to fecure the protection of 
Sp^m, in order to facilitate the execution of his 
aij>brtious fchemes in favour of his own family,. 
he. was extremely willing to gratify the Spanish, 
naoaarchs. By an aft of liberality which coft. 
hito: nothing, and that ferved to eftablifh the 
jurifdidion and pretenfions of the papal fee, he 
granted in full right to Ferdinand and Ifabella 
att the countries inhabited by Infidels, which they 
had dificbvered, or fliould difcover; and, in 
vflpiue pf that power which he derived from 
Jefus Chrift, he conferred on the crown of 
Caftile vaft regions, to the poffeffion of which 
he ;himfelf was fo far from having any title, that 
he 9^s unacquainted with their fituation, and 

ignorant 
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ROOK ighoraot even of tlwr exiftence* As it Hra# 

<^ ■■-»>■ 1* ii^cei&ry to prevebt this grant from interfering 
***^ with that formerly made to the crown of Portu* 
tttgal, he appointed that a line, Ajppofed to he 
^ drawn from pole to pole, a hundred leagues tQ 
the wcftward of the Azores, fliould ferve as a^ 
Hmit between them ; and, in the plenitude of 
his power, bellowed all to the eaft of this ima- 
ginary line upon the Portuguefe, and all to the 
weft of it, upon the Spaniards \ Zeal for prc- 
|5agating the Chriftian feith wa^ the confideration 
employed by Ferdinand in foHciting this bull, 
^ < and is mentioned by Alexander as his chief 
motive for ifluing it. In order to manifeft Ibrne 
concern for this laudable objeft, feveral friars, 
under the dire<ftion of Father Boyl, a Catalonian 
monk of great reputation, as apoflolical vicar, 
were ^appointed to accompany Columbus, and 
to devote themfelves to the inftruftion of the 
natives. The Indians, whom Columbus had 
brought along w^ith him, having . received fopic- 
tin^^ure of Chriftian knowledge, were baptize^ 
with much folemnity, the kin^ himfelf, ,the 
prince his fon, and the chief perfons of his court,. 
ilanding as their godfathers. Thofe *firft fruity, . 
of the New World have not been followed by . 

* H<^rrara, dec. I. lib. il. c 4. Torquemeda Mon. Iiid. 
Hb/xyiu. C.3. ' '■ - 

fuch 
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liich an Increafe as pious meii wiilied, and had Book 
^eafon to expe£t. ^ — /- j- 

H93- 

Ferdinand and Ifabella having thus acquired Seco<idvoy- 
k title, which was then deemed completely valid^ ilmkw, 
to extend their difcoveries and to eftablilh their 
dominion over fuch a coiifiderable portion of th^ 
globe, nothing now retarded the departure of 
the fleet. Columbus was extremely impatient ta 
revifit the colony which he had left, and to 
purfue that career of glory upon whi(:h he had 
entered. He fet fail from the bay of Cadiz on 
the twenty-fifth 6f September, and touching 
again at the ifland of Gomera, he fleered farther 
towatds the fouth than in his former voyage. 
By holding this courfe, he enjoyed more fteadily 
the benefit of the regular winds, which reign 
within the tropics, and was carried towards a 
large clufter of iflands, fituated confiderably to 
the eaft of thofe which he had already difco- 
vercd. On the twenty-fixth day after his depart- Kot. 2, 
ure from Gomera, he made land ". It was one 
of the Caribbee or Leeward Iflands, to which 
he gave the name of Defeada, on account of the 
impatience of his crew to difcpver fome part of 
the New World. After this he vifited fuccef- 
fively Dominica, Marigalante, Guadalupe, An« 

"> Oviedo ap. Ramuf. iu. 85. B. 

voL« u M tiguai 
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dgua^ Saa Juaa de Puerto Rtco, and fev^t 

other iflands, fcatteted in his way as he adranced 
«4W* towards the north-weft* All thefe he found to 
be inhabited by that fierce race of people whom 
Guacanahari had painted in fuch frightful 
colours. His defcriptions appeared not to have 
been exaggerated. The Spaniards never at* 
tempted to land without meeting with fuch a 
reception^ as difcovered the martial and daring 
^irit of the natives 5 and in their habitatioiid 
were found relics of thofe horrid feafts which 
they had made upon the ix^dies of their enemies 
taken in war. 

Arrives at BuT as 'Columbus was eager to know the 
Novfia.^* ftate of the colony which he had plantd^d^ an4 
to fupply it with the neceflaries of which he 
ftippofed it to be in want, he made no ftay m 
any of thofe iflands, and proceeded direftly to 
Hifpaniola". When he arrived off Na^adad^ 
the ftation in which he had left the thirty-eight 
men under the command of Arada, he was 
aftoniflied that none of them appeared, ari'd 
cxpefted every moment to fee them niniiittg 
with tranfports of joy to welcome their country- 
men. Full of folicitude about their fafety, vA'd 

» P. Martyr, dec. p. 15. 18. Herrersy dec. i. Hb. ii. c. 7. 
Xife of Columbusy c. 46, Sec, 

foreboding 
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Sdfebodkg in his mind what had befallen them, 
he rowed inftantly to land. All the natives 
horn whom he might have received inform* 
fiition had fled. But the fort which he had 
built was entirely demoKlhed, and the tattered 
garments, the broken arms and utenfils fcatteted 
about it, left no room to doubt concerning the 
unhappy fete of, the garrifon^ While the 
SfJaniards were fliedding tears over thofe fad 
memorials of their fellow-citizens, a brother of 
ihe cazique Guacanahari arrived. From him The fete ©r 
Columbus received' a particular detail of what whom*he 
had happened after his departure from the ^*^^^^^* 
ifland. The familiar intercourfe of the Indians 
with the Spaniards tended gradually to diminifh 
the fuperftitious veneration with which their firft 
skppearance had infpired that fimple people. By 
their own indifcretion and ill condufl:, the Spa* 
niards fpeedily effaced thofe favourable impref- 
fions, and foon convinced the natives, that they 
had all the wants, and weaknefles, 'and paflions 
of men. As foon as the powerful reftraint 
which the prefenee and authority of Columbus 
impofed was withdrawn, the garrifon threw oflF 
alL regard for the officer whom he had inverted 
with command. Regardlefs of the prudent 
inftnidions which he had given them, every 

* Hift. de Cum de lo9 P^cios. MS. 
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man became independent^ and gratified ^ 
defires without control. The gold, the wom^^ 
^^^' the provifions of the natives^ were all the prey of 
thofe licentious oppreflbrs. They roamed, in 
Jfmall parties over the ifland, extending their 
lapacity and infolence to every corner of it* 
Gentle and timid as the people were, thofe 
unprovoked injuries at length, exhaufted theiy 
patience, aad rouzed their courage. The. car 
zique of Cibao, whofe country the ,3paniar4$ 
<;hiefly infefted on account of the gold whi^^ it 
contained, furprifed and cut off. feveral of ,th?nu 
while they draggled in as perfect fecuri^y as.tf 
their coudud had been altogether moS^Gfiif^ 
He then a0embled his fubjeds, and furround^ijig 
the foTt^ fet it on fire. Some, of the Spwi^dl^ 
trere killed in defending it, the reft perifb^ w 
attempting to make their efcape by cr^ng^^^^ 
arm of tl^e fea. Guacanahari, whom alli^^ 
exadbns had not alienated from the Spaniar^^ 
took arms in their behalf^ and, in endeavoiji^u^g 
to proted them, had received a wound, by^ 9^ich 
he was ftill confined ^ * , - : ' i ; 



. ' ^i I il('i\ 



Hiiprudcnt Thqugh this account was faf from remoyinfi: 
the fufpicions which the Spaniards entertained 
with refpeft . t,o the fidelity of Guacanahari, 

»» P. Martyr, dec. p. 22, &c. Herrcra, dec. i. lib. ii. 
c. 7. 9. JLifi: of Columbus, c. ^ 50. 

Columbiis 
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Columbus perceived fo clearly that this was hot book 
a proper juncture for inquiring into his condud \^^ 
with fcrupulous accuracy, that he tejefted the . '*^^' 
advice of feveral of his officers, who urged him 
to fdze the perfon of that prince, and to revenge 
the death of their countryitien by attacking hife 
fubjefls. He reprefented to them the neceffity 
of fecuring the friendfhip of fome potentate of 

s the country, in order to facilitate the fettlement 
\Vhich they intended, and the danger of driving 
the natives to unite in v fome defperate attempt 
agsdnft them, by fuch an ill-timed and unavailing 
exercife of rigour. Inftead of wafting his time 
in punifliing paft wrongs, he took precautions 
for pteventmg any future injury. With this 
vfew he made choice of a fituation more healthy 
and commodious than that of Navidad. He 
ti-aced out the plan of a town in a large plain 
ti^'m a Ip&cious bay, and obligmg every perfon 
to put hi^ hand to a work on which their com^ 
0^d& fafety depended, the houfes and ramparts 
•\^ere foon fo far advanced by their uniteid 
labour^ as to afford them (belter and fecurity* 

•This rifing city, the firft that the Europeans 
founded in the New World, he named Ifabella, 
in hoilotir of his patronefs the queen of Cs^le % 



"n".i 



'^ Tiife of Columbus, ecu Herrcra, dec. t . Ub. ii. c t o. 
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Jn carrying on this neceflary work, Cdiumbul 
had not only to fuftain all the hardfliips, and to 
Dif^ntVnt encounter all the difficulties, to which infant 
ofhisfoi- colonies are expofed when they fettle in an 

lowers. ^ * ' 

uncultivated country, but he had to contend 
with what was more infuperable, the lazineft, 
the impatience, and mutinous difpofition of hit 
followers. By the enervating influence of a hot 
climate, the natural inaftivity of the Spaniards 
feemed to increafe. Many of them were gentle- 
men, unaccuftomed to the fatigue of bodily, 
labour, and all had engaged in the eilterprife 
with the fangume hopes excited by the fplendid 
and exaggerated defcription of their countrymefi 
who returned from the firft voyage, or t>y the 
miftaken opinion of Columbus, that the country 
which he had difcovered was either the Cipariga 
of Marco Polo, or the Opbir% from which' 
Solomon imported thofe precious commodhi^ 
which fuddenly diffufed fuch extraordiilary riches 
through his kingdom. But when, inftcad of 
that golden harv^ft which they had expected to 
reap without toil or pains, the Spaniards faw that 
their profpeft of wealth was remote as well as 
uncertain, and that it could not be attained tmt 
,by the flow and perfevering efforts of indttftry, 

' P. Martyr, dec. p. 29. • 

the 
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the difappointment of thofe chimerJcai hopes book 
ocgafioned fuch dejection of mind as borderi^d v <^L,^ 
on defpair, and led to general difcontent. I|i '*^^' 
vain did Columbus endeavour to revive their 
fpirits by pointing out the fertility of the foil, and 
exhibiting the fpecimens of gold daily brought 
in from different parts of the ifland. They 
had npt patience to wait for the gradual returns 
which the former might yield, and the , latto* 
they defpifed as fcanty and inconfiderable. The 
fpirit of difaffe^ion fpread, and a confpiracy 
was formed, which might have been fatal to 
Columbus and the colony* Happily he difco* 
yered it, and feizing the rmgleaders^ pUAiflied 
fqme of them, fent. others prifpners into Spain^ 
Vfhither he difpatched twelve of the (hips whicb 
had feryed as tranfports, \Krith an earned requefl: 
iSor ^ reinforcement of men and a large fupply of 
provifxQUsS 

Meanwhile, in order to ban!(h that idleneik 1494. 
whiqh, by allowing his people leifure to brood intoThS** 
x:>ver their difappointment, nom'iflied the fpirit foimryf ^ 
of difcontent, Columbus planned feveral expe- 
ditions into the interior part of the country. 
Ha fept a detacIuQent, under the command of 
Alonfo de Ojeda, a vigilant and enterpriiing 

• Herrera, dec u lib. ii, c. I0| lit 

M 4 officer, 
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BOOK officer, to vifit the dHbift of Cibao, which m^-. 

faid to yield the greateft quantity of gol^^ aipd . 

followed him in perfon with the main body pjF 

his 'troop$. In this expedition, he difplayed all 

the. pomp of military magnificence that he (lould 

exhibit, in order to ftrike the imagination of the 

natives* He marched with colours flying, witk 

martial mufic, and with a fmall body of cavalry 

that paraded fometimea in the front and fome<* 

times in the rear* As thofe were the firft horfes 

which appeared ia the New World, they wtwt • 

objeSs of terror no lefs than of admiration. to \ 

the Indians, who having no tame animals themn 

felves, were unacquainted with tharva&a(^e& 

fion of power, which man hath acquired^^' 

fubjeding them to his dominion. They fnppofed* 

them to be rational creatures. They imagiti^ 

that the horfe and the rider formed one animal^' 

with whpfe fpeed they were aftonilhed, and wh^fe- 

impetuofity . and ftrength they confidered ks 

irrefiftible* But while Columbus endeavoured- 

to infpire the natives with a dread of his poWer,' 

he did not negleft the arts of gaining their Icfv^ 

and confidence^ He adhered fcrupuloufly to the 

principles of integrity and juftice in all his tratill'' 

actions with them, and treated them, on eyeiiy 

occafion, not only with humanity, but- ^hh 

indulgence. The diftrift of Cibao anfwered fthe 

defcription given of it by the natives. It was 

mountainous 
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ittotmfainous and uncultivated, but jil leveiy t^OK 
rh<6r and brook gold wad gathered either in i -}-mj 
duft or in grains, fome of which were of con* '494* 
fiderable fize. The Indians had never opened 
any mines in fearch of gold. To penetrate int^ 
the bowels of the earth, and to refine the rude 
ore, were operations too complicated and labo^ 
rious for their talents and induftry, q^nd they had 
no fuch high value for gold as to put their ing^ 
nuity- and invention upon the ftretch in order lo 
<Ai3an it \ The fmaii quantity of that precious 
metal whidi they pofiefTed, was either picked up 
in the beds of the rivers, or wafhed from the 
mountcOBs by the heavy rains that fall within the 
tropics* But, from thofe indications, the Spa* 
mard3 could no longer doubt that the country 
qpntained rich treafures inits bowels, of whicll- 
tl)ey hoped fooa to be mafters\ In order to 
fecure the command of this valuable province, 
Columbus ereded a fmall fort, to which he gava 
the name of St. Thomas, by way of ridicule upon 
tomQ of his incredulous followers, who would 
iXQt beKeve that the cquntry prod'uced gold, 
until they faw it with their own eyes, and 
tQUcbed it with their hands "*. 

* OvSedo, lib. ii. p. 90. A, 

* P. Martyr, dec. p. 32. 

^ * H^^era, dec. i» lib. ii. «• 12. LUc of Columbus, c ^2 . 
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The account pf thofe promifing uppew^nce* 
of wesJtb in the country of Cibao came very 
H94" iJsafonably to comfort the defponding colony, 
tnddifaf- which was affcftcd with diftrefles of various 
the cTtony kinds. The ftock qf provifions which had been 
increafe. brought from Europc was moftly confumed ; 
what remained was fo much corrupted by the 
heat and moifture of the climate, as to be almoft 
unfit fpr ufe ; the natives cultivated fo fmall s( 
portion of ground, and with fo little Ikill, that 
it hardly yielded what was fufficient for their 
own fubfiftence ; the Spaniards at Ifabella had 
hitherto neither time nor leifure to clear the 
foil, fo as to reap any confiderable fruits of their 
own induftry. On all thefe accounts, they 
became afraid of perifhing with hunger, and 
were reduced already to a fcanty allowance. 
At the fame time, the difeafes predominant ia 
the torrid zone, and which rage chiefly in thofe 
uncultivated countries, where the hand of in- 
duftry has not opened the woods, drained the 
inarfhes, and confined the rivers within a certaii^ 
channel, began to fpread among them. Alarmed 
at the violence and unufual fymptoms of thofe 
maladies, they exclaimed againfl; Columbus arui 
his companions in the former voyage, who^' Iw 
their fplendid but deceitful defcriptions of HUf, 
panipla, had allured them tg quit Spain, fpr /^ 

barbaroo;^ 
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barbarous uncultivated laiid, where they muft book 
cither be cut oflF by famine, or die of unknowQ \_,r^^Mv/ 
diftemperSt Several of the ofEcers and perfons ^^^^' 
of note, inftead of checking, joined in thofe 
feditious complaints. Father Boyl, the apofto? 
lical vicar, was one of the moft turbulent and 
outrageous. It required all the authority an4 
addrefs of Columbus to re-eftablifh fuborc^ina-r 
tion and tranquillity in the colony. Threats 
and promifes were alternately employed for this 
purpofe ; but nothing contributed more to footh 
the malcontents, than the profpeft of findings 
in the mines of Cibao, fuch a rich (lore of 
treafure as would be a recompence for all their 
fufierings, and efface the memory of former 
difappointments. • ' 

When, by his unwearied endeavours, con* coiumb^« 
cord and order were fo far reftored, that he newdifco, 
could venture to leave the ifland, Columbus 
refolved to purfue his difcoveries, that he might 
be able to afcertain whether tliofe ilew countries 
with which he had opened ^ communication 
ivere connefted with any region of the earth 
already known, or whether they were to be 
confidered as a feparate portion of the globe 
hitherto unvifited. He appointed his brother 
Don Diego, with the affiftance of a council of 
officers, ta govern the ifland in his abfence ; 

3 and 
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BOOK and gave the command of a body of foldiers to 
V -^- J Don Pedro Margarita, with which he was to 
M94- vifit the different parts of the iiland, and endea- 
vour to eftablifh the authority of the Spaniards 
among the inhabitants. Having left them very 
particular inftruftions with refpeft to their con- 
duft, he weighed anchor on the twenty-fourtb 
of April, with one (hip and two fmail barks 
under his command. During a tedious voyage 
of full five months, he had a trial of almofl all 
the numerous hardflups to which perfons of Ivs 
profeiSon are expofed, without making any dif* 
covery of importance, except the ifland of Ja- 
maica. As he ranged along the fouthem coaft 
of Cuba% be was entangled in a labyrinth 
formed by an incredible number of finall iilafidssi 
to which he gave the name of the Queen's 
Garden. In this unknown courfe, among rock; 
and flielves, he was retarded by contrary windj^ 
afl&ultcd with furious ftorms, and alarmed with 
the terrible thunder and lightning which is ak&i. 
almoft inceffant between the tropics. At l^figth 
his provifions fell ihort; his crew, exhauft^ 
with fatigue as well as hunger, murmured zad 
threatened, and were ready to proceed to the 
moft defperate extremities againft him. 3e{et 
with danger in fuch various forms, he wais 

' « Sec NOTE XIX. 

obliged 
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©Wiged to keep continual watch, to oKerve b op k 
^very occurrence with his own eyes, to iffue k^ ^V>* ^ 
every order, and to fuperintend the execution '^^ 
of it. On no occafiqn, was the extent of his 
(kill and experience as a navigator fo nruch tried* 
To thefe the fquadron owed its fafety. But 
this unremitted fatigue of body, and intenfe ap- 
plication of mind, overpowering his conftitution, 
though naturally vigorous and robuft, brought 
on a feverifli diforder, which terminated in a 
kthargy, that deprived him of fenfe and me- 
mory, and had almoft proved fatal to his life ''. 



♦ . 



But, on his return to Hifpaniola, the fudden Sept. 27. 
emotion of joy which he felt upon meeting with turn, lindi 
his brother Bartholomew at Ifabella, occafioned BarS!' 
futh a. flow of fpirits as contributed greatly to ^^^ ■- 
bis riecovery. It was now thirteen years fince 
the two brothers, whom fimilarity of talent«i^ 
trnited in clofe friendfhip, had feparated from 
eBtch other, and during that long period there 
had been no intercourfe between them, Bar- 
tboldmew, after finifhing his negociation in the 
court of England, had fet out for Spain by the 
way of France. At Paris he received an ac- 
count of the extraordinary difcoveries which his 

r Life of Columbus, c» 54, &c. Hcrrera, dec. i. lib. ii. - 
c» 13, 14. P. Martyr, dec, p. 34, &c. 

brother 
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» o o k: bfother had made m his firft voyage^ and that 
^ V - „' he was then preparing to embkrk on a fecond 
»494» expedition. Though this naturally induced him 
to purfue his journey with the utmoft difpatcby 
the admiral had failed for Hifpaniola before he 
reached Spain. Ferdinand and^ Ifabelia re- 
ceived him with the refpeft due to the neareft 
kinfman of a perfon whofe merit and feryicas 
rendered him fo cpnfpicuous j and as they knew 
^hat confolation his prefence would afford ta 
his brother, they perfuaded him to take thcJ 
Command of three fhips, which they had ap* 
pointed to carry provifions to the colony at 
Ifabelia ^ 

The Indians He could not havc arrived at any jun£lure 
againft the whcn Columbus ftood more in need of a friend 
spamards. ^.^pj^^jjg ^f affiftiug him with his counfck, or of 

dividing with him the cares and burden of go- 
vernment. For although the provifions now 
brought from Europe, afforded a temporary 
relief to the Spaniards from the calamities of 
famine, the fupply was not in fuch quantity a8 
to fupport them long, and the iflaad did not 
hitherto yield what was fufficient for their fufte- 
nance. They were threatened with another 
danger, ftill more formidable than the return 

* Hcrrcrt, dec. i. lib* ii. c. 15. 

of 
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bJFfcarcity, and which demanded more imme- 
diate attcntioni No fooner did Columbus leave 
tfce ifland on his voyage of difcovery, than the ^9^ 
foldiers under Margarita, as if they had been 
fet free from difcipline and fubordination, 
feorned all reftfaint. Inilead of conforming 
to the prudent inftruftions, of Columbus, they 
difperfed in ftraggling parties over the ifland, 
Hvcd at difcretion upon the natives, wafted their 
provifions, feized their women, and treated that 
iftoffenfive race with all the infolence of military 
oppreflion *. 

As long as the Indians had any profpeft that 
their fufferings might come to a period by the 
iolimtary departure of the invaders, they fub* 
ihitted in filence, and diflembled their forrow ; 
but they now perceived that the yoke would be 
as permanent as it was intolerable. The Spa- 
niards had built a town, and furrounded it with 
ramparts. They had erefted forts in different 
places. They had enclofed and fown feveral 
fields* It was apparent that they came not to 
vifit iht country, but to fettle in it. Though 
the number of thofe ftrangers was inconfider- 
ablc, the ftate of cultivation among this rude 
people was fo imperfeft, and in fuch exaft pro^ 

* P, Martyr, dec. p. 47. 

portion 
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portion to their own confumption, that it wW 
with difficulty they could afford fubfiftence tt> 
*49* their new guefts. Their own mode of life wa» 
fo indolent an4 inaftive, the warmth of the cli- 
mate fo enervating, the conftitution of th^r 
bodies naturally fo feeble, and fo unaccuftomed 
to the laborious exertions of induftry, that they 
were fatisfied with a proportion of food amaz^ 
ingly fmalL A handful of maize, or a Uttte 
of the infipid bread made of the cafTada-root^ 
was fufficient to fupport men, whofe ftrength 
and fpirits were not exhaufted by^any vigorous 
efforts either of body or mind. The Spaniards, 
though the moil abftemious of alt the Europtean 
nations, appeared to them exceilively voradoWi 
One Spaniard confumed as much as fereral' 
Indians^ This keennefs of appetite furprifed 
them fo much, and feemed to be fo infatitble) 
that they fuppofed the Spaniards had left thdr 
own country, becaufe it did not produce 
much as was requifite to gratify their imm< 
rate defire of food, and had come among theam 
in queft of riouri{hment^ Self-prefervatigo' 
prompted them to wilh for the departure of 
gueds who wafted fo faft their (lender flock qf 
provifions. The injuries which they fuffisred^ ; 
added to their impatience for this event* lIlMp 

^ Hcnrcra, dec, i* lib. u. c^ 17* 

had 




hsii lix% ^pe^ed that the Spsoilaih^ ijv^d 
rttire of tbiht ©^h accord* They ikdw pef- 
ASverf Ihaf, in order to avert Ae deftruftioh ^^^ 
iMi which they were threatened, either by the 
flow confuttiptten 6$ femme, or by the violence^ 
<tf iAcSt* o|)^reffi>rs, it was neceflfery tbfaflPume 
GOttfage, to dttack thdfe formidable invaders' 
wkh uniled Ibi^re, and drive them fy^m the 
fetttements of < which they had violently taken^ 
poflbflipa* 

S0CH were the fimtknents which unsver&U^ war with 
provaled zmaag the ^ Indians, when CcdmnbtiSr 
returned to I£ibelh. Inflamed by the unpro^ ^ 
vok^ tmtfages. ctf the Spanieords, with a degree 
of jcagQ of which their gentle natures, feriWed fo 
fiiSer «iH} Aibmit, feemed haordly ibfeept^e^ 
they ^waited only for arfijg^ irdm thieiir leaderlt 
tor &il upon liie €o)on(y. Some of the caziques^ 
had already furprifed and cut oflf feveral ftrag- 
gle^a.. The dread of this impending danger 
ttakedi the Spaniairds, and re-eftabfiflied the aa-» 
thority of Coluaabus^ as they faw no profpeft ^^ 

of fafety buffe in committing themfelves to hi9 
prudent ' guidancje* U was now ncceflary to 
kare xecourfe to arms, the employing of which 
agptfifl: the Indians^ Columbus had hitherto 
avoided with the greateft folicitude. Unequal 
as the coxiflift may feem, between the naked 
^ vefL. I. N inhabitants 
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inhabitanijs of the New Worldy arraMl4 ^^l 
dubs, fticks hardcpcd ia the ^, ^^19$)^^ 

'494-. fwords^ and arrows pointed with bones <)rifliiif^^i 
and troops accuftomed to tl^ difppUne^; ^/^t 
provided . with the inftruments . of deftru^%ji;tq 
kn<>wn in the European art of war^ the l^cjaatib^. 
of the Sp^ards ^i^ far from being, exfop^^ 
from danger* The vaft fuperiority of tbei ^^Uk^ 
tiyeis in number, compenfated many^d^(^^^| 
An handful of men wa$ about to exi|:2f)\^te;.^| 
whole nation. One advcrle events .pr' ^^"^^^^^ 
uAforefeen delay in determining the |Bit^^^,j^eg 
war, might prove fatal to the SpTOiwdSf.^f;.^^^7„ 
fqious that fuccefs depended on . the 19lgJ9]a^ ^¥9^: 
r^idity of his operations, Columbu^ 4pft?»tfjjj{q 
aflembled his forces^ They were rediijq^ ^^: 
very fmall number. Difeafes, engen^L?^ jljgpj, 
the warmth and humidity of the cpvpptj^^.jgj^ 
occ^fioned by tbetr own licentiou£aii^, ^ jia^ j 
raged among them with much violenqe \^ ^[)f^ 
riezKre had not yet taught them the .^^/^o^?^^^fl 
of curing thefe, or the precautions ^^^ff^/^^ 
guarding againft them; two-tWrds ,ofstJ^^pij^j 
ginal adventurers were dead, and n^y^^jQ^thgt^^^ 

1495- wfaofurvived were incapable of fervjc^f^, ^!$^: 
body which took the fieM cof^(^ftp45¥^7f?^j9S9^£ 
hundred foot, twenty borfe, and twi^^ , 

dogs J 
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dt^^y arid how ftrange^foever it miy^ftem^^t^' b ^ o^ic ^ 
mitf^ the lift as compdfing part of ^ milkiity 
fqinie, thev were ndt perhaps the ie^ fotmi- '^^^ 
dibfe and dcftruftive of the 'Whole, wK^n eita-^ 
ployed agdnft naked and timid Indians/ Ali^ 
the caziques of the ifland, Guacanahari ex« ' 
cdpteid, whd retained an inviolable attiichm^nt 
td^the Spahiards, were iri arms to oppofe Co-" 
luftibus, with fortes amounting, if wie may be- 
K^fe 'tfie :Siianifh Hlftbrians, to a hundred thbu-^ 
fiMtt&tn: 'Iitftead of attempting to dtaw'the 
Sp^ikfdk Ihtb the fafthelfes of the woods and 
m6to[tain$,; 'they were fb imprudent as to'tifee 
tlfeSf ftaiM ih the Vega Real, the Inoff open 
pfiSPfti th^'cbiintxyl Cohmibus did not allow 
tifefh' temfc'fo perceive their error, or to alter 
tH6rr^)3fi^- He Macked'them during the* 
n^t,'^\(r'hen undifciplined tit>ops ate leaff capa- 
bfe^'if afl&g with unidn and concert, and ob-^ ' 
tifift^ ah'ealy and bloodlefs' vi£iory. The cbfc ' 
ft^SHori "With which the Indians were filled by 
tlf^ii?)liy'^cJ havock nlade by the fire-arms, by 
thi?*^iflt^titous force of the cavalry, and the 
figkeWet''Bf the dogs, was fo great, that they 
tWi^^ do^lheir weapons, itnd fled withotit 
a^Si^ftri^'tefiftance. Many were^ flain; more 
viJi^'^iEefi^rifoners, and reduced to fervitude * ; 

*jSeeNOTEXX, 

^ ^S*^ N 3 and 
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adnd fo tborou^ly were the. reft imhnidated^ 
t^ f^om tb^t momeat they abamdoflted thefOr 
^^^ fehes ta iiefpair, relinqpiihing all thoughts, of 
comeoding with aggreflors whom they jdeenDed 
ibyincible. 

Ataxim- ComwBua Q|ip(pl0yed fcveral months ii^ 

pcfed upon • r J ^ ,' * 

ttum. Qiarcloog through . th^ iiland, and m. fubje^ng, 
it to the Sffaxnfh. gpue3;nmeixf, without meetiog; 
with any oppofition. He impofed aJbribv^^. 
i^n aU the ii>habitaiu& above the age o£ fojufr 
^en. Each perfon who lived in tho^ c^iftrid;^ 
where, gold. wa^s. fi:)und, was obliged to gay 9U^f 
texly a^ much gold duft aa filled ^a: hawk's bqlj[^ 
£com. thole in othen pacts of the country, twent]^-- 
five pounds of cotton were demanded. Thi^ 
was the firft r^ular taxatioa of the India9i> 
and ferved as a precedent for exa^ions. {till 
more imolerable. Such an impofition w^s lex-: 
tr^emely contrary to thofe masqms which C^- . 
lumbus had hitherto inculcated, with refpe^, to 
the mode of treating them. But intrigues were 
carrying on in the court of Spain at this junc- 
ture, . in. order to undermine his power, aqd 
dlfcDedit his operationi> whidh condrained^him 
to dq)art from bis own fyftcm.o£ adipiniftratictfu 
Several, unfavxkurable accounts of his ..condud:, 
as well as of the countries difcovered by him, 
had been tranfmkced to Spain* - Margarita and 

Father 
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ftthcrfioyl were now a! courts and in bi^dcf BO'b'k' 
to juftify their own conduct, or to gratify iMr s^"-^^*^ 
refentment, watched with malevolent attention '*^' 
for every opportunity of Spreading kifinlisnions 
to his detrtihent. A^my of the ooturMeits ^ viewvxi 
jiis growing reputation and power with envious 
eyes* Fonfeca, archdeacc^ c^ SevSIe, who w^ 
entrafted with the chief diredion of fadiM 
^airs, had concdved iudi an un&MMrable 
i^nion of Columbus, for fome rea£)ii whicb 
the contemporary writers have ftot mentio^ied;, 
chat he liftened with partisdity to every inve^HiTe 
againft him* ft was not cafy iox an imfnendeA 
ftranger, unpra£Ufed in courtly arts, lo^ouii- 
teraft the machinations of fo many enemies. 
Columbus faw that there was but one we- 
thod of fupporting his own credit, cmd df 
iilaicing all his adverfaries« He tnuft ' producie 
iuch a quantity of gold as would not only 
juftiiy what he had reported with refpeS to 
fhe richnefs of the country, but encourage 
Tefdinand and Ifabeila to perfevere ftn pro- 
fecuting his plans. The neceflity of obtam- 
ing if, forced him not only to impofe this 
'lieavy tax upoti the Indians, bat to exaft pay- 
ment 6f it with extreme rigour; and may be 
pleaded in excufe for his deviating on this 
occdfion from the mildnefs and humanity with 
"* N 3 ^hich 
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^irtikh he uBiforady treated diat wfi^pf 

'#95- 

^f^^^^^ T&nbkiPViTj aiteadmi, and foiefigbt, which 

of tbst 111(4'* 

fore. the IndiBtis were oUiged to employ in procosing 

the trftHHe demanded of them, appoved the 

gmA intolerable of all^vUs, to men accuftooed 

< to ,p8& their days in a careids, improvident 

.ndokiicew They were incapable of fuchaire- 

:gttbir and perfevering exertion of indnftry, -and 

fdt it fnch a grievons reftraint np<m Am 

Vbtttjj that they bad recourfe to an (e xp ed ient 

£3r obtaining ddiverance frcmi dns yokb,' which 

: demonftrates the excefo of their impnrienceriand 

defjpair. They formed a fijieme of (hrfving 

tbofe oppreflbrs whom they durft lut attempt 

to expel; and from the opinion which ^ihey 

entertained with refpeft to the voracious appe>- 

tite of the Spaniards, they concluded li^ exe^ 

^ cutbn of k to be rery pradic^Ie. "WiA "diis 

view they fiifpended aU the operations bf s^ri- 

cnknre; diey fowed no maize, th^ puBA^up 

the roots of the manioc or caffii^ wbiefa were 

planted, and retiring to the moft^ato^lble 

parts, of the mountains, left the BQcpliMted 

plains to their enemies. This de%iiriie '<iifo. 

• Herrens dec. c. liU iivc. %f. ^ "^ 

tiiden. 



^ ItiSd^H l>roduced In fotoe 6^tw ihd^ efifefts^ *^#k 
which they expe^ed. The Spaniards y/m^ ^e^-^^mm^mj 
duced to extreme want ; but they received fuch ^*^^* 
fWfonaWe fopplie^ of provifioflft nfrdbf iXirope^ ; '^' 
r sid found fo many refouf ces hi 'Cbttr own'^in- 
genuky and iildtiftry, that tfc^ ftiflfet^d^o^eat 
knSd of mtti. The wretched Ihdkin^ w^the 
i Vidims of then* own ill-concerted p^'Bcy.'- A 
t' gt^u itiiihitude of people, [fhut up id idxe ifaoan* 
^^ taiopaft orwboded part of the countiry^ without 
r.'^itj £>od bat thd fpontaneom produ^ions of the 
in3sittt|ii"foon felt the ti^dfl: diftreflfes of -famine, 
rf }nniis,flMrougUt on coniagious difeafes; and; in 
biT^ifDQDUiicr 6f^ a fe%r. months, more^ than a third 
;p^TpQflrt^rof thenkiiiiltbitait^' of the ifland. perxibed, 
jqrac&n tcKperiencii^ mifery in all its varbus 

.^/3 i^T '?iv¥If Cohimbus was j^ftablifting^ the intrigues 
ji 1 ^oi^ons of tbe SpmiA gmndeur im theNew Ifmbus^n' 
,:T^drIdi>fci«v«emie8 laboured \^itb unwearied 'sSr^ 
qi aftftmty 40- depriYe him <^ the gloryand re- 
^T^VKirtlSr .which by his fervices and fufferangs he 
aldlfltl^SSiitlQd to enjoy. The hardfliips unavoid- 
br^aUsIiaia new fettlement, the calamities occa- 
(jlfioQfllilqr^an unhealthy dtmate, the difiiAers 

^ Henrtrti dic« l* lib. xt. c i8r Life of Columbul, 
^ e^^f^i. Oyic4o, lib. ill. p. 93. D. Benzon Hift. Noyi 
OrblS| lib. i. c; 9. P. Martyr^ dec. p. j^S, 

N 4 attending 
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'^Q^^ alt?md{ng a voyage in iu|kno\vh iVas, weK*«U 
jeprefeuted as ihceiietts 0i Ms tvitleTs arid in* 
coafiderate ambkion. Hii> pruikfnt-atteatioBto 
pre&rve dilcipUne and fubordma&k^ was 4mi^ 
miiuted exc^fs of rigour ; the puni&iiifmtt which 
he inflii^ed upon the mutinous and diferderty 
w^e imputed to cruelty* * Thefe accii^tiou 
gained fuch credit in a jealous court, that a 
comxnil&oner wa$ appointed to rq^air to Hi^ 
pasJoia, and to inrpeft into the conduiSt of Cor - 
luQibus. By th^ recouu^[ieiLkdation of his flWt 
vsoit^9 Aguado, a g£oom of the bed-^dnunbes, 
was the perfba to whom tbi^ iiq^rtaitt itnft 
was <:ommitted. But in this chobe they feeoi 
to have l)een more influenced by the. obfequiou^- 
attachment of die maa to their intereft^ than by 
his capacity for the ftation. Puffed ^p wkb 
fuch fudden elevation, Agiiado difplayed, in 
ijie ezerdfe of this office, all the fimoious fidlf« 
importance^ and a&ed witb all the difgiifliim 
iniblence, which z/t natural to little minds, 
when raifed to uncxpefbed digai^, (vempl^ed 
ia fun^oAs to which they are not eiyiaL • Byr 
lift^ing with eageniefs to eveiy ^m^biim 
9g9iii(t . Columbus, and encouraging no( ^A)y 

the malcontent Spai^4«9 but ey^ ihe inii9^ 
to produce their grievances, r^al or itn^kginary, 
he fomented the ffMrit of diflenfion in tiie ifland, 
without eltabliihing any regulation of public 

2 Utility, 
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U^Uty; or that tended .la rediiefe the OHiiif bw» o k 
vcxonfg^ with the odium of whidi ihe wiibed ta vr-/ _f 
loftd' the admiral's adminiftratioii. .As 'ColiMn* ^^' 
bug £slt fenfibly how humUiatiag Jm littiaiion 
muA be, if he ihould remain m the country 
^ile fuch a partial infpeOor obferved iiis mo- 
tions, and comroUed his jurifdidion, he took 
the Teiblutimi of r^uming to Spam, in order to 
lay a foil account of all his tran£adbns, parti«' 
cukurly vfidi refped to the points in dilpute 
beisiieen hkn and hk adverfaries, before Fer& 
moii and Uabelk^ from wfaoie jufiice and di& 
cemmoQit fae ^zpeded an equal and a favourable 
iko&oiL Hfiv committed the adminifllration of 149^ 
^ins^ during his abieooe, to Don Bartholomew 
Jm brother, with th& titk of Adelantado, or 
Xiifiutenant Oovtmor. By a choice lefs fortu^ 
Qate, and which proved the iburce of many 
calainities to the colony, he appomted Francis 
Eoldap chief juftice, wkh very exteniive powers 



»* 



Ik returning to Europe, Columbus held a Returns to 
liourfe different from that which he had taken in ^^ 
Ms former voyage. He fteered altnoft due eaft 
tfi^m Jiifpsmiola, in the parallel of twenty-two 
<te^iees of latitude ; as 'experience had not yet 
id|fco?ered the more certain and expeditious 

s Hen*era^ ddc. i. lib. ii. c. i^« 13). iiL c. 1. 

method 
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^186 /Bianeoity o** ;jei»»b:rica. 

tmAod of ^etoUi^ to the iK>rth, in op&r ia 
IrfHn! ivith. the: iouth-weft winds. By thirill* 
advifed tkuwx^ mrhich, in the infancy of naviga* 
lion between the New and Old Worlds, can 
hardly bev imputed to the admiral as a defeft in 
naval ikiUrh^ was expofed to infinite fitfigue 
^^nd danger, in a perpetual ftruggle with die 
trade-winds, wWch blow without variation from 
the,.ea(t between the tropics^ Notwithftanding 
the alpEioft infuperable difficulties of fuch a navi-* 
^ion, he ptiVAQied in his coujrfe with his vernal 
patijence and firomefs, but made fo littie< ^y, 
that he wais tht^e. ri)onths witt^>ut &ei^g liaBd. 
At leqgth his prorifionsji^gan^ fail, thte jcrtw 
was reduced to the fcanty :^lowanoe. »p£'}fix 
oujices of bread arday , for each p<$rfoni *^Bhe 
admiral fared no be^^i^ than the meaneft ii9f>n 
^uty even in this extreme diftr^s, he^retahied 
the, humanity which, diftinguiihes his charaflxr, 
and T^yfed la ^comply with the earndft ^fiaiieitr 
aticms of his crew, fome of whom |jrqi0fed«o 
feed upon the Indian prifoners^ whom the^ wire 
carrying oyer, and others infifted to tfamw ihdm 
overboard, in order to lefTen the coR&mfmosppf 
their fmall flock. He reprefisn^d itot tii^irare 
h^man beings, reduced by ^ common ealaiAkt^o 
the fame condition with themfdves^ atoddntkifed 
to fhare an equal fate. His authority and re- 
monflrances difSpated thofe wild Ideas fuggefted 

3 by 



by^A^^ir. Nor hadthcf.time:«> l^*r/ttr*c :«'^^^^^^ 
:came icon within fight o£ the icoaft of Sp^ki, ..gp .^p tu 
. - ¥rbeit all thch: fears and fuflimngrciidftd^* * **^ 

.... * 

f 

Columbus appeared at court with the modeft Hitrtcep. 
' fcut determined confidence of i m^n fconfcious "*" '^' 

Hot only of integrity, but of having performed 
* great fervices. Ferdinand and ffabella, alhamed 
r. of their own facility In leriding too ravoura'ble 
an ear to frivolous or ill-founded accufat3ohs, 
i^fteeived him with ftich diffmgufflied rtiarkb,of 
, ' refpeft a^ <orered hisi enemies with fhame. 
midrccnftrres and calumnies were no niore 
^ tetrd of at that junfture. The gold, the {)eki1s, 
^ thei : coaon^ and other commodiries of Value 
**hich Coluriibus produced, feemed fully to 
.iTfefote what the malcontents ''liad propagated 
. ^mth refped to the poverty of the country. By 
» redncmg the Indians to obedience, and impolihg 
•a reguhr tax upon them, he hadfecured to Spain 
.>^}hr^ acceflion of new fubfefts, and the efta^ 
. bIHhment of a revenue that promifed to be ' 

^ cdnfiderable. By the mines which he had fbnhd 
rXKOft and examined, a fource of wealth ftill more 
i*{6QpiQftr$ was opened. Great and unexpeded 
o>a#^tkQib«dYantages were, Columbus reprefented 
L>^4hieiaonly as preludes to future acquifidons, and 

Lo*» Ji<it^> <fec. u Hb. iii. c. i; Lifcof Columbua, c. 64. 

as 
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Sf the earaeft of more impontant difcoveries, 
which he ftiU meditated, and to which thafe^e 
had already made would condud him vkh safe 
and certainty '. 

ideration of sil thefe clr- 
impreffion, not only upon 
altered with the idea of 
of all Columbus's enter- 
Ferdmand, who, having 
lis difapprobation of his 
to doubt of their fuccefs, 
fupply the colony in Hif- 
ing which could render, it 
a permanent eflablilhment, and to furnilh Co- 
lumbus with fuch a fleet, that he might proceed 
to fearch for thofe new countries, of whofe 
exjftence he feemed to be confident. The mea- 
tures mo{i proper for accoinpU{hing both thefe 
flefigns were concerted with Columbus. Dif- 
covery had been the fole ob^St of the firft voy- 
age to the New World; and though, in the 
iecond, fettlement had been propofed, the pre- 
cautions taken for that purppfe had eitlier beea 
infuiGdent, or were rendered inedeftual by the 
mutinous fpirit of the Spaniards, and theunfiire- 
ifeen calamities aiifing from various caufes. Kov 

* Life of Columbus, c. 65. Henera, dec, 1. lib. iii- c.t. 
a plan 
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a! plan was to be formed of a; regujlar colony, book. 
tb^t might ferve as a model in all future ella- ■ , .,. j- 
biiftiments. Every particular was cpnfidered '*^_ 
wUh attention, and the whole arranged with at 
Icri^ulous accuracy. The precil^. numbeF o£ 
adveutucers who fbould be permitted to embacl^ 
vas fixed, . Th^ y were to be of different ranks 
and prc^eflions ^ and the j 
ellabliOied, according to tl 
want^ of the colony. I 
women was to be chofei 
new fettlers. As it waa t 
provifions in a country n 
bad, been t}ie occafion ol 
confiderable body of hufb: 
ried over. As the Spaniards had then no con- 
ception of deriving any benefit ^m thofe pro- 
le New World' which .have fince 
irge returns of wealth to Eur(q>e, 
ed magnificent ideas, and enter- 
ic hopes with refpeft to the riches 
:he mines which had been difco- 
vered, a band of workmen, Ikilled in the various 
arts epiployed in digging and refining the pre- 
cious metals, was provided. All thefe emi- 
grants were to receive pay and fubfiftence for 
K>me years, at the public expence ". ^ 

' Hcirera,. dec. i. libi iii. c. 3. 

, Thus 
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Thus far the regulations were prudent^ tnA^ 
well adapted to the ^nd in view. But as it w»' ^ 
AddJaio fbrefeen that few wotild esngage voluntarily t<r^' 
fettle in a country, whofe noxious climate had -' 
been fetd to fo many of their countrymen, - 
Columbus propoftd to tranfport to Hifpaniola - 
filch malefa£tors as had be^n convi£(ed of 
criqies, which, though capital, were of a lefk 
atrocious nature; and that for the future a 
certain proportion of the offenders ufually lent 
to the gallies, fliould be condemned to labbu^ ' 
in the mines which were to be opened, 'ttiid 
advicei given without due fefleftion, was as 
incdnfiderately adopted. The prifons of SpsStf ^^ 
wcrfe' drained, in order to cblleft memberi; fo^* 
the intended colony ; and the judges enipow^i*ciP7* 
to try criminals were inftruftcd to recrufe it fey' * 
theit future fentenceg. It is not, however, \ikitlftf '^ 
fuch materials that the foundations of a fbcietjr/ ;' 
deftined tcr be permanent, fhould be laid; In- 
diiftry, fobriety, patience, and mutual confidence - 
are indifpenfably requifite in an infant fettlt- - 
ment, where purity of morals muft contribute''" 
more towards eftablifliihg order, than the ope-^ ^ 
ration or authority of laws. But when fucK a 
mixture of what is corrupt is admitted into the 
original conftitution of the political body, tl^c, 
vices of thofe unfound and incurable meiAbeff, 
will probably infed the whole, and muft .cer- 
tainly 
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tmHf ]bc produiftivje of viokiit and unhi^ijJy b o o b 
ei|^^. This the Spaniards fatiaUy- experien^d } 
ai^d the other European nations having fticceC*: 
iiv<^y imitated the pra£^ice of Spain in thi« patt- 
ticular^ pernicious confequ^nces have followed 
in their fectlements^ which can be imputed to 
no pxher caufe '* * 



Though Columbus obtained, with great faci- J**?*^ 
htyand difpatch, the royal approbation of every. . 
mealure and regulation that he propofed, hi^ 
end^vours to carry them into execution were, 
fo, long retarded^ ^s muft have tired put ^r 
pat^nce of any ai^n>^ lefs accuftomed to ^ 
co^jyer; and .to furn^o^nt difficulties, Thofe ^ 
dej[qy8 were qccafioned partly by that tediqui ; 
for^^lity and fpirit of procradination^ with , 
w^oh, t)^e Spaniards condud biffmels ^ and ^ 
partly li^yj, the exhaufted ftate of the trefi- ; 
fury^ which .was drained by the expence of 
celj^po^atmg the marriage of Ferdinand and 
If^y^ffjaf s > on^y fon with Margaret of Auftria^ 
and j^^ of Joanna^ their fecond daughter^ with. 
P^ufe, jeufchdjike of Auftria "* ; but muft he 
ch^^Jmputed to the malicious arts of Colum- 
bit^^ ,exu;fqies> AftoniQied at th^ reception 

iTicitera, dec. i. lib. in. c. 2. Touron Hift. Gcner. dc 
r A^8fl(^e'; J. p 5^ . 
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B-o o K which he met with upon hi» return, an4 overw 
^.J^ swed by his preTence, they gave way, for Sonus* 
■•^ time, to a tide of favour too ftrong for them to^ 
oppofe. Their enmity, however, wa» too iave-- 
terate to remain long inaftite. They rdrumed> 
their operations, and by the afSftance of Foa->^ 
feca, the minifter for Indian affairs, who was- 
npw promoted to the bifliopric of Badajos, they 
threw in fo many obflacles to protraft the pre- 
parations for Columbus's expedition, that a 
year elapfed " before he could procure two flnpr 
to carry over a part of the fuppiies deftiiled 
for the colony, and almoft two years were 
fpent before the fmall fquadron was equipped, 
of which he himfelf was to take the com- 
mand ^ 

1498. IThis fquadron confifted of fix flnps only, t)# 

•geof cT no great burden, and but indifferently provided 
for a long or dangerous navigation. The voy-- 
age which he now meditated was in a cootfe' 
diflferent from any he had undertaken. Ashe 
was fully perfuaded that the fertile regions djF 
India lay to the fouth-weft of thofe couiitriesf 
which he had difcovered, he propofed as the 
ihoft certain method of finding out thfefe, to* 
Hand direftly fouth from the Canary or Cape 

■ Life of Columbus, c. 6^' ® Herrcra» dec. 1. lih.MUft*:^ 

de 
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de Verd iflands, untit he came under the equi- 
Dodial line, and then to ftretch to the well 
before the favourable wind for fuch a courfe, 
which blows invariably between the tropics. 
With this idea he fet fail, and touched firft at May 30. 
the Canary, and then at the 'Cape de Verd 
iibmds. From the former he difpatched three Jul/ 4. 
of his ihips with a fupply of provifions foi* the 
colony in Hifpaniola : with the other three, he 
continued his voyage towards the fouth. No 
remarkable occiurrence happened until thfey ar- 
rived within five degrees of the line. There Juiyi^ 
they were becalmed, and at the fame time the 
heat became fo exceffiye, that many of their 
wine cafks burft, the liquor in others foured, 
and their provifions corrupted ^. The Spaniards, 
who had never ventured fo far to the fouth, 
were afraid that the fhips would take fire, and 
began to apprehend the reaUty of what the an- 
cients had taught concerning the deftrudive 
qualities of that torrid region of the globe. 
They were relieved, in fome meafure, from 
their fears by a feafonable fall of rain. This, 
however, though fo heavy and unintcrmitting 
thai the men could hardly keep the deck, did 
not greatly mitigate the intenfenefs of the heat. 

V 

9 P. Martyr^ dec. p, 70^ 

^OL. u , o . The 
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BOOK The admiral, \yho with his ufual vigiiance had* 
%, ■-v'.^i-rf in perfon dlre^ed every operation from the 
**?*;. beginning of the voyage, was fo much eofhaufted 
by fatigue and want of. ileep, that it brought 
on a violent fit of the gout^ accompanied with 
a fever. All thefe circumftances cozi{lra|ned 
him to yield to the importunities of his crew^ 
and to alter his courfe to the north-weft, in, 
order to reach fome of the Caribbee iilands, , 
where he might refit, and be fuppli^d with prq* 
vifions- 

Difcovers On the firft^of Auguftj the man ftationed io: 
nentof the round top furprifed them with the joyful 
America. ^^^ ^£ j^^ They ftood towajds it, wd difco*/ 

vered a confiderable iiland^ which the admiral 
called Trinidad, a name it ftill retains. It'liea 
on the coaft of Guiana, near the mouth cf the 
Orinoco. , This, though a river only of the 
third or fourth magnitude in the New Worlds ' 
far furpafl^s. any of the Areams in our hedii« 
fphere. It rolls towards the ocean fuchna vaft 
body of water, and rulbei, into it with foch im** 
petuous force, that when it meets the txde^' 
which on that coaft rife^ to an uncommon^ 
height, their coUifion occafioas a fwell and iugi^i 
tation of the waves no lefs furprifing than for-^ 
midable. In this confllft, the irrefiftible torrent 

of 
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,of the river fo far prevails, that it frefliens the b o fc 
. ocean many leagues with its flood ^. Columbus, i_ i^- ^j' 
before he could perceive the danger, was en- '♦^• 
tangled among thofe adverfe currents and tem- 
peftuous waves, and it was with the utmolt 
difficulty tha^t he efcaped through a narrow 
ftrait, which appeared fo tremendous^ that he 
called it La Boca del Drago. As foon as the 
confternation which this occafioned, permitted 
him to refled: upon the nature of an appearance 
fo extraordinary, he difcerned ip it a fource of 
comfort and hope* He juftly concluded, that 
fach a vail body of water as this river contained, 
could not be fupplied by any ifland, but muft 
&o\y through a country of immenfe extei;it) and 
of confequence that he was now arrived at that 
continent which it had long been the objed of 
his wiflies to difcoven Full of this idea, he 
.ftood to the weft along the coaft of thofe pro-- 
.vinces which are now known by the names of 
Paria and Cumana. He landed in feveraf places, 
zod had fome intercourfe with the people, who 
refembled thofe of Hifpaniola in their appear-* 
ance and manner of life. They wore, as oma!- 
jneiits, finall plates of gold, and pearls of confi- 
derable value, which they willingly exchanged 
•for European toys. They feemed to poflefs a 

4 GumiOa Hift« de POrenoquCi torn* i. p. 14* 

o ^ better 
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better underftanding, and greater courage thah 
the inhabitants of the iflands. TTie country pro- 
M»?- duced four-fo<Jted aninials of feveral kinds, as 
well as a great variety of fowls and fruits^. 
The admiral was fo much delighted with hs 
beauty and fertility, that with the warm enthu- 
fiafm of a difcoverer, he imagined it to be the 
paradife defcribed in Scripture, which the AU 
H^ighty chofe for the refidence of man, while he 
. retained innocence . that rendered him worthy 
of fuch an habitation '• Thus Columbus had 
the glory not only of difcovering to mankind 
.the exiftence of a New World, but made confi- 
derable progrefs towards a perfeft knowledge of 
it i and was the firfl: man who condu^d the 
Spaniards to that vaft continent which has been 
the chief feat of their empire, and the fource of 
.their treafures kx this quarter of the globe. The 
(battered condition of his (hips, fcarcity of pro- 
vifions, his own infirtnities, together with the 
impatience of his crew, prevented him froiti 
purfuing his difcoveries any farther, ariid made 
it neceflary to bear away for Hifpamola. In his 
way thither he difcovered the iflands of C]!ubii^ua 
and Margarita, which" afterwards becatn6''Ve^ 
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» Herrcra, dec. i. lib. jiu C 9, 10, !l. LBJP 

bus, c. 66 — 73. 

• Herrcra, dec, x. lib. iii. c. 12. Gomara, c. 84. Set 
NOTE XXI. 
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inarkable for their pearl-fifliery. When he ar- 
rived at Hifpaniola, he was wafted to an extreme 
degree with fatigue and (kknefs ; but found the 
affairs of the colony in fuch a fituation, as 
afforded him no profpeft of enjoying that repofe 
qf which he flood fo much in need. 



. Many revolutions had happened in that coun- Sme of 
;ry during his abfence. His brother, the ade- onSTar- 
Untado, in confequence of an advice which the "^^^^ ^ ^' 

, admiral gave before his departure, had removed 

. the colony from Ifabella to a more commodious 
flation, on the oppofite fide of the iiland, and . 

^ laid the fdundatidn of St. Domingo ", which was 
long the moft confiderable European town in 
the New World, and the feat of the fupreme 

, courts in the Spanifh dominions there. As foon 
as the Spaniards were isflabliibed in this new fet- 
tlement, the adelantado, that they might neither 
languid in inadivity, nor have leifure to form 
new cabals, marched into thofe parts of the 
ifland which his brother bad not yet vlfited or 
reduced to obedience. As the people were 
finable to refift, they fubmitted everywhere to 

, ^he tribute which he impofed* But they foon 
found the burden to be fo intolerable, that, 

.. Avorar^i^ as they were by the fuperior power of 
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» p. Martyr, dec, p. 56. 
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BO, OK nf ihe^earaeft of ioor« unpontaftt .^^.^.*., 
v,-v— ^j wliich he ftill meditated, and to which thafe "he 
*t^ ' had already made would conduct him wkh eafe 
and certainty '* 

« 

A.piaB The attentive coniideratlon of all thefe cir- 

the more re. cumftances made fuch impreffion, not only upon 

li^Ame^nV If^bella, who was flattered with the idea of 

of* colony, ^^j^g the patronefs of all Columbus's enterl 

prlfes, but even upon Ferdinand, who, having 

originally expre0ed his difapprobation of his 

fchemes, was (till apt to doubt of their fuccefs, 

that th^y refolved to fupply the colony in Hif- 

paniola with every thing which could render. Ut 

a permanent edablilhAienty and to furni(h Co* f 

lumbus with fuch a fleet, that he might proceed 

to fearcb for thofe new countries, of whpfe 

exigence he feemed to be confident. The vat^ 

ft 
, ufes mod proper for accomplifliing both thefe 

defigns were concerted with Columbus. DiT- 
bovery had been the fole objed of the firft voy- 
age to the New World j and though, in thfc 
fecond, iettkment had been propofed, the pre* 
cautions taken for that purpofe had eitlier bees 
infufficient, or were rendered ineflfedual by the 
mutinous fpirit of the Spaniards, ^ the ui^ore^ 
ifeen calamities arifing frcmi vark>u6 caa(e&. Kow 

^ Life of Cobmbus, c. ^i. H«rrara» deCf i, lib« vl\. ci. 

a plan 
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i pkn was to be formed of . z- reguMr colony, k on k: 
tb^t miglat ferve as a model in all future efta* - -f^bju' 
l^lifhments. Every particular was cpnfidered '^ 
with attention, and the whole arranged with a» 
Icrufulous accuracy. The precilje number o£ 
adveuturers who fbould be permitted to embarh 
was fixed* . They were to be of different ranks 
and profedions ; and the proportion of each wa3^ 
eftabliOied, according to their ufefulnefs and the 
want^ of the colony* A fuitabl» number o^ 
women was to be chofen to accompany thefis; 
new fettlers. As it was the firll object to rai^b 
provifions in a country where fcardty of food 

had been the occafion of fo much diflrefs, a 

^» ' ■ . 

confiderable body of huibandmen was to be car«« 
ried oven As the Spaniards had then no con* 
ception of deriving any benefit from thofe pro- 
du^ions of the New World' which ^have fincc 
yieldedi fuch large returns of wealth to Europe, 
but had formed magnificent ideas, and enter- 
tained fajDguine hopes with refpeft to the riches 

contained in the mines which had been difco- 

ji' - 

vered, a band of workmen, {killed in the various 
arts emj^loyed in digging and refining the pre- 
cious metals, was provided. All thefe emi- 
grants were to receive pay and fubfiftence for 
feme years, at the public expence ''. 

• • • • • 

* Herrenii dec. u lib. iii. c. 2* 

Thus 
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Thos hr the violations vren prudent, and 
weW adapted to the end in view. But as it ^wati- ' 
fbr<^een that few wotild engage voluntarily ttf^ 
fettle in a coontrf, whofe noxious climate hsd ' 
been fatal to fo many of their countrymen^ 
Columbui propoftd to tranfport to Hifpaniola 
ftich malefactors as had be^n convi£{ed of 
crimes, which, though capital, were of a le^ 
atrocious nature; and that for the future a 
certain proportion of the bifenders ufually lent ' 
to the gallies, fliould be condemned to labouf 
in ^e mines which were to bfe opened. Hits* 
advice; given without due reflection, was as 
inconfiderately adopted* The prifons of Spaiff'' ' 
tirelrfe drained, in order to coUiefl members for' ' 
thk intended colony ; and the judges empowei^df 
fa tty criminals were inftrufted to recrufe if by* 
thfeir future fentenced. It is not, however^ with ' 
fuch materials that the foundations of a fi^dety^ 
deftined to^ be permanent, (hould be laid. In- 
duftty, fobriety, patience, and mutual confidence 
are indifpenfably requifite in an in£mt fettle-^ 
ment, where purity of morals muft contribute 
mote towards eftablifliiiig order, than the ope- 
ration or authority of laws. But when fuch ^ 
mixture of what is corrupt is admitted ixfto the 
original conftitution of the political body, tl^, 
vices of thofe unfound and incurable memtsen^ 
will probably infed the whole, afuj mud cir- 

tainly 
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c$s£^.:. This the Spaniards fatjaUy ex{)^ieftC!ed ) <■■■■», .^^ 
ai^d the other European Qatipna h^yiog (uccef* '^ 
iivcjy imitated the prafiice of Spaki in thia par^ ' 
ticuiaTy pernicious confequences have followed 
m their fettlements^ which can be imputed to 
xu> oiher caufe '• 

Though Coiumbus obtained, with great faci- J**?"^ 
lily and difpatch, the royal approbation of Cfvery 
meafure and regulation that he propofed, his 
endeavours to carry them into execution were 
fo^Jong retarded^ 5^s muft have tired out A^. 
patjh^nce of ^ny tn^n, lefs accuftomed to en« 
co^A^ter, . and to furn^ount difficulties, ThoCb 
ddiays were occafioned partly by that tedious 
formality and fpirlt of procra(lination> with . 
wl^ch, the Spaniards condud bMfineis } and • 
partly hy.. the exhaufted ftate of the trea- • 
Airjf^ which was drained by the expence of 
ceiejtM^tmg the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Ifsy^f|la.'s only fon with Margaret of Auftria, . 
and,$[|{ut-af Joanna^ their fecond daughter^ with 
Pltfjy^ archdu^ of Auftria *" ; but muft he 
chj^^]( Jfnpute^ tQ the malicious arts of Colum* 
bii|^ .enji^es. AftoniQied at the reception 

* jtlcrrcra, dec. i. lib.ixi. c. 2. Touron Hiff. Gcncr. dc 
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B'O.'OK ju the-earaeft of raore mpoUMt &{covenn, 
V..V— » wliich he flill modicated, and to which thafelie 
***^ had already made would condud him with aJk 
and certaiqty '. 

Apiia^ nfideration of all thefe cir- 

ch impreiGon, not only upon 
flattered with the idea of 
"'^•=°'"'' i of aU Columbus's enter: 

3n Ferdinand, vho, having 
his difapprobation of hig 
)t to doubt of their fuccefs, 
D fupply the colony ia Hif- 
thing which could render, it 
ijhment, and to furnlfh Co- 
fleet, that he might proceed 
h new countries, of whofe 
to be confident. The mea- 
ji accompliftiing both thefe 
rted with Columbus. DiT- 
e fole objed of the Jirlt \oj' 
^orld; and though, id the 
bad been propofed, the pre- 
cautions taken for that purpofe had either beea 
infufEcient, or were rendered ineffeihial by the 
mutinous fpirit of the Spaniards, and the unfore- 
{cen calamities arifing &om various causes. Nov 

' Life of Columbus, c. 65. Heireniidcc, 1, 13)'Ui.c.i. 
a plan 
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a! plan wae to be formed of a regujlsr colony, book. 
th^t might ferve as a model in all future efla- ■ -rj,, j 
blilhments. Every particular was confidered '*'** 
with attention, and the whole arranged with » 
fcruf uious accuracy. T 
adveuturers. who fhould b< 
was fixed. . Thgy were to 
and profelTions $ and the j 
eftablifhedj according to t] 
wants of the colony. I 
women was to be chofei 
new fettlers. As it was i 
provifions in a country v 
"no! 
mihi 

laniards had then no con< 
ny benefit from thofe pro- 
World which ^have fincc 
ims of wealth to Europe, 
;nificent ideas, and enter- 
s with refpe^ to tlie riches 
es which had been difco- 
^ered, a band of workmen, fkilled in the various 
arts e.mployed in digging and refining the pre- 
cious metals, was provided. All thefe emi- 
grants were to receive pay and fubfiftence for 
lome years, at the public expence ^. 

^ Herrera, dec. i, lib^ lii. c. Z. 

Thus 
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Thus far the regulations were ptudott, <nd 

t 

well adapted to the end In view. But as it wa^' ' 
forefeen that few would eaigage voluntarily to^ 
fettle in a country, whofe noxious climate had 
been fetal to fo many of their countrymen, 
Columbus propoftd to tranfport to Hifpaniola ' 
ftich malefa£tors as had be^n convifted of 
criipes, which, though capital, were of a le^ 
atrocious nature; and that for the future a 
certain proportion of the offenders ufually fent ' 
to the gallies, fhould be condemned to labbuf 
in the mines which were to be opened. This' 
advicei given without due reflexion, was as' 
incdnfiderately adopted. The prifons of SpsSfif 
were' drained, in order to cblleft members {6t'^\ 
the intended colony ; and the judges empowered^; 
fo tty criminals were inftruftcd to recrufc it fey' 
then- future fentenccs. It is not, however^ with 
fuch materials that the foundations of a (bciety, 
defHned ta be permanent, ihould be lard. In* 
duftry, fobriety, patience, and mutual confidence 
are indifpenfably requifite in an infent fettle- 
ment, where purity of morals mufl: contributed 
more towards eftablifhing order, than the ope- 
ration or authority of laws. But when fuch a 
mixture of what is corrupt is admitted into the 
original constitution of the political body, tl^, 
rices of thofe unfound and incurable members, 
will probably infed the whole, and muft xtir* 

tainly 
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tainly ]be produ£li?je of violent aad utth^fiy bo ok 
e%^. This the Spaniards fetally- experiea<tied jv \. pm^*m^ 
a^d the other European Qationa hiavaftg incc^ '^^ . 
iiH^y imitated the praf^ice of Spain in thi^ parr ' 
ticular, pernicious confeqa^n<:es have followed 
in their fettlements^ which a^n be imputed to 
no pxher caufe '♦ . . 

Though Columbus obtained, with great faci- |**?"^ 
lity and difpatch, the royal approbation of every . 
mgafure and regulation that he propofed, hi? 
en^ieavours to carry them into execution were, 
fo, long retarded, ^s muft have tired out Ae.^ 
patience of any ui^n, lefs accuftomed to en-t 
couAter and vto furn^oomt difficulties, Thofc - 
delays were pccafioned partly by that tedious ; 
foi;u»a^t^ and fpirlt of procra(lination> with . 
w^ch, th^ Spaniards condud bufmeis 3 and ^ 
partly by. the exhaufled (late of the tre^ 
fur^^ which was drained by the expence of 
ceietuating the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Ifsybiflia's • only fon with Margaret of Auftria, 
and ^If at c£ Joanna, their fecond daughter, with. 
Phijip archduke of Auftria '" ; but muft he 
ch|^% imputed to the malicious arts of Colurn* 
bu^!^ .enemies. Aftoni(bed at the reception 

^nmerif dec. i. lib. 111. c. 2. Touron Hift. Gcner. it 
»*©j]V6ttyt, d^ 168, 
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BOOK The admiral, \yho with his ufual vigilance bad* 

in perfon direfted every operation from the 

beginning q{ the voyage, was fo much exhaufted 

by fatigue and want of. fleep, that it brought 

on a violent fit of the gout, accompanied with 

a fever. All thefe circuraftances conflrained 

him to yield to the importunities of his crew|. 

and to alter his courfe to the north-weft, in^ 

order to reach fome of the Caribbee iiland«, , 

where he might refit, and be fupplied with pro-* . 

vifions- > . 



Difcovcrs 
the conti- 
nent of 
America. 



(:• ' 



On the firft^ of Auguft, the man fts^ioaed^ m * 
the round top furprifed tlaem with the jdyfij.1 
cry of land. They ftood towards it, aiid: difco--/ 
vered a confiderable ifland, which rhe .admiral 
called Trinidad, a name it ftill retains. If lies 
on the coaft of JGruiana, near the mouth ©f tbei 
Orinoco. , This, though a river only of the?' 
third or fourth magnitude in the New Worlds * 
far furpaflfes any of the ftreams in oilir.^feemU- 
fphere. It rolls towards the ocean fuchha Vift '- 
body of water, and ruflies* into, it with fuch jttt^ - 
petuous force, that when it meets, the' tida^^ 
which on that coaft rife$ to an. una^njinonr 
height, their coUifion occaftons a fwell and agi^i 
cation of the waves no lefs furprifing than ibr^L, 
midable. In this conflift, the irrefiftible torrent 

of 
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f6f the river fo for prevails, that it frefliens the b o Ic 
. ocean many leagues with its flood ^. Columbus, \ - ^J- __f 
before he could perceive the danger, was en- ^^' 
tangled among thofe adverfe currents and tern- 
peftuous waves, and it was with the utmofl: 
. difficulty tha^t he efcaped through a narrow 
ftrait, which appeared fo tremendous^ that he 
called it La Boca del Drago. As foon as the 
confternation which this occafioned, permitted 
him to refled: upon the nature of an appearance 
fo extraordinary, he difcerned ip it a fource of 
comfort and hope. He juftly concluded, that 
fuch a vaft body of water as this river contained, 
could not be fupplied by any ifland, but muft 
^ow through a country of immenfe extei;it, and 
x>£ confequoice that he was now arrived at that 
continent which it had long been the objed of 
his wiflies to difcoven Full of this idea, he 
.fto<xi to the weft along the coaft of thofe pro- 
.vinces which are now known by the names of 
Paria and Cumana. He landed in feveraf places, 
acrf had fome intercourfe with the people, who 
refembled thofe of Hifpaniola in their appear- 
ance and manner of life. They wore, as oma!- 
jnents, fmall plates of gold, and pearls of conii- 
derable value, which they willingly exchanged 
for Europ^m toys. They fcemed to poffefs a 

4 GumiDa Hift. de I'OrenoquCi torn* i. p. 14* 

o a better 
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BOOK better underftanding, and greater courage ttiih 
, \Sn J ^ ^ the inhabitants of the iflands. The countrir' tiro- 
*w- duced four-fobted animals of feveral kinds, as 
well as a great variety of fowls and fruits'^. 
The admiral was fo much delighted with its 
beauty and fertility, that with the warm enthti- 
fiafm of a difcoverer, he imagined it to be the 
paradife defcribed in Scripture, which the Al- 
I3:jighty chofe for the refidence of man, while 'he 
retained innocence that rendered him wormy 
of fuch an habitation'. Thus Columfcus'T^ad 
the glory not only of difcovering to maimnd 
,the exiftence of a New World, but madp cona- 
derable progrefs towards a perfeft knowledge of 
3t: and was the firfl man who conduced the 
Spaniards to that vaft continent which has been 
the chief feat of their empire, and the foiurceof 
.their treafures ift this quarter of the globe. \ "^e 
(battered condition of his fliips, fcarcity or pto- 
vifions, his own infirlnities, together wim the 
impatience of his crew, prevented liim ftorti 
purfuing his difcoveries any farther, ^ anH^ msule 
it neceflary to bear away for Hifpaniola/"^' m nis 
way thither he difcovered the iflands 6f idu^j^ua 



and Margarita, which' afterwards be'diin^^ Vc^ 

- '■'• Lnuoi 

» Herrcra, dec, i. lib.iiu c.9, lo, il. IX^^-(£iJ^ua- 

Bus, c. 66 — 75. 

« Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii. c. 12. Gomara, c. 84, Sec 
NOTE XXL 

2 markable 
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inarkable for their pearl-fifliery. When he ar- 
rived at Hifpaniola, he was wafted to an extreme 
degree with fatigue and ficknefs ; but found the 
affairs of the colony in fuch a fituation, as 
afforded him no profpeft of enjoying that repofe 
pf which he ftood fo much in need. 

. Many revolutions had happened in that coun- State of 
^ry during his abfence. His brother, the ade- onhitar- 
iantado, in confequence of an advice which the "^^^^ ^^' 

, iadmiral gave before his departure, had removed 

, th^ colony from Ifabdla to a more commodious 
ftation, on the oppofite fide of the ifland, and , 
laid the foundation of St, Domingo ^, which was 

' long . the moft confiderable European town in 
the New World, and the feat of the fupreme 
. courts in the Spanifli dominions there. As foon 
as the Spaniards were feftablifhcd in this new fet- 
tlement, the adelantado, that they might neither 
Janguifli in inaftivity, nor have leifure to form 
new cabals, marched into thofe parts of the 
iiland which his brother had not yet vifited or 
reiduced to obedience. As the people were 
|i9^ble to refift, they fubmitted everywhere to 

^ ^he tribute which he impofed. But they foon 
found the burden to be fo intolerable, that, 

^.#yT9r».wcd'as they were by the fuperior power of 

. ' ■ p. Martyr, dec, p. ^&. 

o 3 theij 
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better underftanding, and greater courage thih 
the inhabitants of the iflands. The country pro- 
duced four-fo6ted animals of feveral kinds, as 
well as a great variety of fowls and fruits ^- 
The admiral was fo much delighted with its 
beauty and fertility, that with the warm enthu- 
iiafm of a difcoverer, he it 
paradife defcribed in Script 
mighty chofe for the refiden 
retained innocence , that rei 
of fuch an habitation'. T 
the glory not only of difci 
,:he exiftence of a New Wo'i 
derable progrefs towards a p 
■Iff and was the firft man 
Spaniards to that vaft contin 
the chief feat of their empin 
^their tr«afures in this quarte 
Clattered condition of his fli 
\ifions, his own infirtnitieS; 
impaliaice of his crew, prevented hfm ftoili 
purfujng his difcovenes any farther, anif made 
it neceflary to bear away for Hifpaniola. ' ' In nis 
■way thither he difcovered the iflands of iCiubi|aa 
and Margarita, which" afterwards becab^''Te. 

» Herrcra, dec. i. lib. iji. c 5, 10, 11, L^ oPC6&ua< 
tus, c, 66 — 73. 

• Hcrrera, dec. 1. Mb. iii. c. 12. Gomara, c. S4. See 
NOTE XXI. 

3 markable 
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inarkable for their pearl-fifliery. When he ar- 
rived at Hifpaniola, he was wafted to an extreme 
degree with fatigue and ficknefs ; but found the 
affairs of the colony in fuch a fituation, as 
afforded him no profpeft of enjoying that repofe 
pf which he ftood fo much in need. 

-4 
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. Many revolutions had happened in that coun- State of 

^ry during his abfence- His brother, the ade- on nit ar- 

fentado, in confequence of an advice which the 

, admiral gave before his departure, had removed 

, the colony from Ifabella to a more commodious 

ftation, on the oppofite fide of the ifland, and , 

laid the foundation of St, Domingo ^, which was 

long the moft confiderabie European town in 

the New World, and the feat of the fiipreme 

. courts in the Spanifli dominions there. As foon 

as the Spaniards were eftablifhcd in this new fet- 

tlement, the adelantado, that they might neither 

laiiguifli in inaftivity, nor have leifure to form 

new cabals, marched into thofe parts of the 

iiland which his brother had not yet vifited or 

reiduced to obedience. As the people were 

. U9able to refift, they fubmitted everywhere to 

,ihe tribute which he impofed. But they foon 

found the burden to be fo intolerable, that, 

.; overawed as they were by the fuperior power of 

* 

i ' "P. Martyr, dec. p. $6. 

o 3 theij 
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their dppreflbrs, they took arms againft them, 
Thofe infurreftipns, however, were not formi- 
dable. A conflift with timid and naked Indians 
was neither dangerous nor of doubtful iffue. 

Matinyof BuT while the adelantado was employed 
againft them in the field, a mutiny, of an afpe£k 
for more alarming, broke out among the Spa- 
niards. The ringleader of it wfis Francis Roldan, 
whom Columbus had placed in a ftation which 
required him to be the guardian of order and 
tranquillity in the colony. A turbulent and 
inconfiderate ambition precipit^ed him into this 
defperate meafgrc, fo unbecoming his rank. 
The arguments which he employed to feduce 
his countrymen were frivolous and ill-founded.- 
He accufed Columbus and his two brdthers of 
arrogance and feverity ; he pretended that they 
aimed at eftablifhing an independent dominion 
in the country ; he taxed them with an inten- 
tion of cutting oflf part of the Spaniards by 
hunger and fatigue, that they might more eafily 
reduce the remainder to fubjeftion j he repre- 
fented it as unworthy of Caftilians, to retnam 
the tame and paffive Saves of three Genoefe ad- 
venturers. As men have always a propenfity 
to impute the hardfhips of which they feel the 
preffure, to the mifcondudl of their rulers ; as 
every nation vi^ws with a jealous €ye the power 
^ and 
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and exaltation of foreigners, Roldan's infmu^- book 
tions made a de^p impreffion on his countrymen, y^ ,>.J^' ^ 
His charafter and rank added weight to them. ^^^^' 
A confiderable number of the Spaniards made 
choice of him as their leader, and taking arms 
againft the adelantado and his brother, feized . 
the king's magazine of provifions, ^nd endea-^ 
vomred to furprife the fort at St. Domingo, 
This was preferved by the vigilance and courage 
of JDon Diego Columbus. The mutineers ware 
obliged to retire to the province of Xaragua, 
where they continued not only to difclaim the 
adelantado's authority themfelves, but excited 
the Indians to throw off the yoke'^^ 

Such wa$ the diftrafled ftate of the colony 
when Columbus landed at St. Domingo. He 
was aftoniflied to find that the three (hips whidi 
he had difpatchcd from the Canaries were not 
yet arrived. Py the unikilfulnefs of the pilots, 
and the violence of currents, they had been car^ 
ried' a hundred and fixty miles to the weil of 
St. Domingo, and forced to take fhelter in a 
harbour of the province of Xaragua, where 
RoJdan and his feditious followers were can- 
toned. Rtfldan carefully concealed from the 
commanders of the ftiips his infurreftion againft ^ 

• ^ Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii. c. 5—8. Life of Columbus, 
jc?. 74 — 77. Gpmara, c. 23. P. Martyr, p. 78. 
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the .a^elantadp, and employ i^ ;his utni6ft«fc 
drefs to gain |heir confidence^ perfuaded thcaa 
"'*^'! ' to fet on ihoxe a confiderable part of the neir 
fettlers, whom they brought over, that they 
might proceed by land to St. Domingo, It re- 
quired but few arguments to prevail with thpfc 
men to efpoufe his caufe. They wer^ the refuf^ 
of ttie jails of Spain, to whom idlenefs, liqenr 
tioufnefs, and deeds of violence were familiar t 
and they returned eagerly to a courfe of life 
nearly refembling that to which they had bel^ 
accuftomed. The commanders of the.ih^. 
perceiving, when it was too late, their itnpru^- 
dence in difembarking fo many of 'their mpn^ 
flood away for St. Domingo, and got lafe int^ 
the port a few days after the admiral j -hut thpifi 
ftock of provifions was fo wafted during ^^ 
voyage of fuch long continuance, that ti^ 
brought little relief to the colony \ 



': .2 



comp«M By this junftlon with a band of fuch.ljol^, 
dent con- and defperate aflbciates, Roldan became ,.C3C^ 
lumbus. * ttemely formidable, and no lefs extravagant m 
his demands. Cokmbus, though filled /g^I;^ 
refentment at his ingratitude, and highly fj?jfr 
perated by the infolence of his foUojyeri^ "^^fe 
no hafte to take the field. He trembled jit t|^ 



* Herrera^ dcQ. i» lib. lil c. i?. Life pfCotdmljiis, 

thought^ 
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tbcu^bteof km4felg the flames of a civil wai',' b o oik 
iarwhichj whatever party prevailed, the power u. ^, 71 -^ 
and ftrength of both muft be fo much wafted, '^^^ 
^ might encourage the common enemy to unite 
and complete their deftruflion. At the fame 
time, he obferved, that the prejudices and paT* 
fions which iiicited the rebels to take arms, 
had fo far infefted thofe who ftill adhered to 
him, that many of them were adverfe, and all 
cold to the fervice. From fuch fentiments, with 
T^fped to the public intereft, as well as froni 
.fhis'vicw of his own iituation, he cHofe to 
n^gociate rather than to fight. By a feafonable 
proclamation, offering free pardon to fuch ^ 
ftould merit it by returning to their duty, he 
nijide ttripreflion upon fome of the malcontent^ 
By ^gaging to grant fuch as fhould defire it the 
liberty of returmng to Spain, he. allured alj^ 
thofe unfortunate adventurers, who, from iiclc- 
nefs and difappointment, were difgufted with, the 
coutitry. By promifing to rc-eftabli(h Roldan 
hi his former office, he foothed his pride ; and, 
b^ complying with moft of his demands ir^ 
IfcTiilf of his follower?, he fatisficd their avarice. 
Th^i, ; gradually and without bloodfhed, but 
zkeir' many tedious jiegociations, he diffolved 
itiU daiigeifous combination which threatened 
the cojiony with ruin ; and reftored the appear- 
ance 
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ance of order, regular government, and tran- 
quillity ''• 

Anew In confequence of this agreement with the 

Jl^nf ^'^^^ mutineers, lands were allotted them in different 
eft^wiihcd. pgj^g ^f (fj^ ifland, and the Indians fettled in 

each diftrift were appointed to cultivate a cer- 
tain portion of ground for the ufe of thofe new 
1499. mafters. The performance of this work was 
fubftituted in place of the tribute formerly 
impofed ; and how neceffary foever fuch a regu- 
lation might be in a fickly and feeble colony, it 
introduced among the Spaniards the Reparti^ 
ffiientosy or diftributions of Indians eftablifhed by 
them in all their fettlem^nts, which brought 
numberlefs calamities upon that unhappy people, 
and fubjefted them to the moft grievous oppref- 
fion *. This was not the only bad effefl: of the 
infurreftion in Hifpaniola ; it prevented Coluai-* 
bus from profecuting his difcoveries on the con- 
tinent, as felf-prefervation obliged him to keep 
l[iear his perfon his brother the adelantado, and 
the failors whom he intended to have employed 
in that fervice. As foon as his affairs would 
permit, he fent fome of his fhips to Spain with 

y Hcrrera, dec. i. lib. lii. c. 13, 14. Life of Columbus, 
c. 80, &c. 
* Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii. c. 14, &c. 

a journal 
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a journal of the voyage which he had made, book 
a defcription of the new countries which he had u,— /-,^ 
difcovered, a chart of the coaft along which '^99- 
he had failed, and fpecimeps of the gold, the 
pearls, and other curious or valuable produftions 
which he had acquired by trafficking with the 
natives. At the fame time he tranfmitted an 
account of the infurredion in Hifpaniola; he 
accufed the mutineers not only of having thrown 
the colony into fuch violent convulfions as 
threatened its diffolution, but of havbg ob- 
ftruded every attempt towards difcovery and 
imj^tovement, by their unprovoked rebellion 
againft their fuperiors, and propofed feveral 
tegulationg for the better government of the 
ill£ind^ as well as the extindion of that mutinous 
ijphit, which, though fuppreffed at prefent, 
might foon burft out with additional rage# 
Roldan and his aflbciates did not neglect to 
Convey to Spain, by the fame (hips, an apology 
for their own conduft, together with their recri- 
minations upon the admiral and his brothers. 
Unfortunately for the honour of Spain, Jtnd 
the happinefs of Columbus, the latter gained 
inoft credit in the court of Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella, and produced unexpeded effefts \ 



• Hcrrcra, dec* i. lib. iiL c. 14. Benzon. Hift. Nov. 
Otb. lib.i. c.a. ' 
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&0 Oft But, previous txj the rebring of thefe, f t i* 
^^y,! aj |>r0per to take a view of fome events, ^wliidi 
ThJtwage ^^^^ attention, both on account of then- ovra 
cf vtfco de importance, and their connexion with the hiftofjr 
Eaft Indies of the Ncw Woild^ While Columbus wa«. 
cl Good*^' citgaged in his fucceffive voyages, to the weft, the 
^^ Ipirit of difcovery did not languiih in Porlugal,^ 
the kingdom where it firH: acqiured vigoar, and 
became enterprirmg« Self-condemnaiUon and 
regret were not the otily fenttments to. which tb^ 
fi9ccei& of Columbus, and refledioa upon.i^ig^ 
jown imprudiaace in v^eQio^ his^ptopoMhi JS^f^ 
5^6? among the Portuguefe. They ejicite^i* 
fcofxal emulation tafurpafs his pef|c>;rn^pg^ 
^nd an ardent defire to make fome reparaf|q9[ tP' 
timn country for their own ^rroj^ r With . f^l^is- 
vic^, EmaniJiel, wha inherited t^e enterp^ifi^ 
g^ili^s of his predeeeflbrs, periifted in .ftt^eir 
gpcand fdieme of opeping a paflage to the jpjift 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope^.and fopn ^ftflf 
his accefTion to the throne, equipped a.fqua^rojk 
ibr that important voyage. He gave the cpff^^ 
ttiaod of it to Vafco de Gama, a maji of nob|^ 
•" birth,, pofleflfed of virtue, prudence, and courag?^ 
equal to the ftation. The fquadron, like al^ thofe 
fitted Out for difcovery in the infancy of naviga- 
tion, was extremely feeble, confifling only of 
three veflels, of neither burden nor force aje- 
quate to the fervicer As the Europeaips ^y.preat 

s that 



/ 



J&^ tntte little acquainted wkh the teo^rfe of the jB o e jc 
Jtisarfe-winds and periodical mcHifoon^, whi^fe y \ t 
jxeadcr navigatron in the Atlantic ocean, a$ weU ^*^>* , 
m in the iea that feparates Afrka from India, 
at fome feafom eafy, and at otha-s act only dan- 
.j^ous, but almoft impradic2d3le, the time choft^ 
Jot Gama's departure was the mofl impropi^ 
•during the whole yean He fet fail from iiibon i49t« 
-on the tiinth of July, and (landing towards .thk 
^uth, had to ftfuggle for lour months with 
€tmtrary win<fe, before he conld reach the X2apfe 
^. Good Hope. Here their violence began t© Nov. to. 
/«iba^ ; 'Smd during an interval of calm weatfaeri, 
tOatha doubled that formidable promontory^ 
wMch had fo long been the boundary of naViga^ 
Alim^' and direSed his courfe towards the iK^til^. 
v^aft, along the African coaft. He t6uch^d at 
•ft^ral ports; and after various adventures, 
t^tiich the Portuguefe hiftorians relate with high 
<but juft encomiums upon his condiift and inti^e- 
piditlf, he came to anchor before the city of 
Melinda. Throughout all the vaft countries 
^hfch extend along the coaft of Africa, from 
'-the river Senegal to the confines of Zanguebar, 
the portuguefe had found a race of men nidc 
and uncultivated, ftrangers to letters, to arts, 
' and commerce, and differing from the inhabit- 
ants of Europe, no lefs in their features and ^ 
complexion, than in their manners and iriftitu- 
/ tion& 
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tions. As they advanced from this, they ob- 
ferved, to their mexpreffible joy, that the human 
H9?- form gradually altered and' improved ; the 
Afiatic features began to predominate, marks of 
civilization appeared, letters were known, the 
Mahometan religion was eftabliflied, and a com^ 
merce, far from being inconfiderable, was car <^ 
ried on* At that time feveral veflels irom India 
were in the port of Melinda. Gania now pop- 
fued his voyage with almoft abfolute certainty <xf 
fuccefs, and, under the condud of a Mahonietan 
pilot, arrived at Calecut, upon the coafl: of M^ 
labar, on the twenty-fecond of May one thou^ 
fand four hundred and ninety-eight. What be 
beheld of the wealth, the populoufnefe, the cul- 
tivation, the induftry, and arts of this highly^ 
civilized country, far furpaffed any idea that he 
had formed, from the imperfe^ft accoimts. which 
the Europeans had hitherto received of it» But * 
as fie poffeffed neither fufficient force to attempt- 
aiettlement, nor proper commodities with whith 
he could carry pn commerce of any confe^ 
quence, h^ haftened back to Portugal, with aa 
account of his fuccefs in performing a voy^^ • 
the longefl, as well as mod difficult, that hami 
ever been made, fince the fkil invention ^^f 
navigation. He landed at Lifbon on thefonr*' 
teenth of September, one thoufand four huur 

3 4re4 
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4ted and ninfety-nme, two years two months book 
and five days from the time he left that port ^ 

Thu$5 during the courfe of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, mankind made greater progrefs in explor- 
ing tlie ftate of the habitable globe, than in all 
the ages which had elapfed previous to that 
period. The fpirit of difcovcry, feeble at firft 
and cautious, moved within a very narrow 
fpbere, and made its efforts with hefitation and 
timidity. Encouraged by fuccefe, it became 
adventurous, and boldly extended its operations. 
In the courfe of its progreffion, it continued to 
acquire vigour, and advanced at length with a 
rapidity and force which burft through all the 
limits within which ignorance and ,fear had 
hitherto circumfcribed the aftiVity of the human 
race. Almoft fifty years were employed by the 
Portuguefe in creeping along the coaft of Africa 
fram Cape Non to Cape de Verd, the latter of 
which lies only twelve degrees to the fouth of 
the former. In lefs than thirty years they ven- 
tured beyoiid the equinoftial line into another 
hemifphere, and penetrated to the fouthern extre- 
mity of Africa, at the diftance of forty-nine 
degrees from Cape de Verd. During the lafl 
feven years of the century, a Vew World was 

r 

^ RamufiOy vol.!. 119, D. 

' difcovered 
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BOOK. diTcovered in the weft, not inferior in extent ta 
w.-^l^i,^ alLthe parts of the earth with whidi mankind' 
***^ were at that time acquainted. In the eaft, un- 
known feas and countries were found out, and 
a communication, long^ defired, but hitherto 
conceakd, was opened between Europe and the 
opulent r^ons of India* In comparifon wkh 
events fo wonderful and unexpeAed, all diat 
had hitherto been deemed great or fplendid^ 
&kd away and difappeared. Vaft objeds now 
prefented themfdves. The human mind, roufed 
and interefted by the profped, engaged with 
ardour in purfuit of them, and exerted its aSive 
powers in a new direction^ 

mawtntt Th'S fpirit of enterprife, though but ncwiy 
sjrtin by*"* awakened in Spain, began foon to operate cxten- 
J^^jfj^ fively. All the attempts towards difcovery made 
in that kingdom had hitherto been carried on by 
Columbus alone, and at the expence of the 
fovereign. But now private adventurers, allured 
by the magnificent defcriptions he gave of the 
regions which he had vifited, as weU as by the 
^cimens of their wealth which he produced, 
offered to fit out fquadrons at their own vSk^ 
and to go in qued of new countries. The 
Spani(h court, whofe fcanty revenues wete em*- 
haufted by the charge of its expeditioas li> tbe 
^ew World, which, though they opened aUiiriii|( 

profpeds 
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p^fpusSii : oi future benefit, yielded a "frery boo.r 



f^ari^ i^urh ci prefent proBt, Was es^emely 
willing to devolve the burden of difcovery upon^ *^^^ 
its fiibje&s* It feixed with joy an opportunity 
of rend^ing. the avarice, the ingenuity, and 
efibru of projedors, inftrunientad m promotiiig' 
defigns of co^s^n advantage to the pttbUe^^ 
though of doubtfufl fucce& vAxh re%e& to ttiem*^ 
felves. . One of the fiidl prcfiofitions of thi& Kind- ojeda the 
was made by Alonfo de Ojeda, a gaHant and 
adkive ofiicer, who had accompanied Ckiumbus 
in; his feoc^ voyage. His raidk and character 
pFoctured hini fwh ceedit with . the merchantt of 
Seville^ that they undertook to eqmp four flups^ 
provided he could obtain the royal licence, autho*. 
riiiiig the voyage* Tte powi^ful patronage of 
thA.lHihop of Badajos eafily fecurfid fucceft in a; 
fuii: fo, agreeable to the court. Without confulc- 
ing Columbas, or r^arding the righto and jurif-; 
didi^n which he had acquired by the capkuk* 
ticp intone tbpu£uid four hundred ajad ninety* 
tw^ Ojeda was permitted to fet out for the New* 
Vlfi^l^ :^ ordfr Xf> dired his courfe, the.bilbap^ 
conpamcaled to him the admirars joutmI o£ 
his j|g| lityage, and his charts of the countfiea 
whifril he.Jhad difcovered. Qjeda ft ruck out ^ay. 
intc^jian^ir ga{h of navigation, but adhering £sr* 
vilely to the route which Columbus had taken, 
arrived oq ^^ coaft o£ Baria. He traded with 
VOL. !• ^ the- 
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BOOK the Batives, and (landing to the weft^ proceeddt 

V -J- _■ as far as Cape de Vela, and ranged along a con< 

'^^9* fiderable extent of coaft beyond that on which 

Columbus had touched. Havidg thus afcer-> 

tained the opinion of Columbus, that this coun-> 

oaobcr. try was a part of the continent, Ojeda returned 

by way of Hifpaniola to Spain, with feme repu-« 

tatioA as a difcoverer, but with little benefit 

. to thofe who had rai&d the funds for the expe-< 

dition \ 

isaccompa- Amerigo Vespucgi, a Florentine gentleman^ 
Amerigo dccompamed Ojeda in this voyage. In what fta«- 
^ **"""• tion he ferved, is uncertain ; but as he was ah 
eicperienced failor^ and eminently (ktlful in all 
the fciences fdbfervient to navigation^ he feems 
to hate acquired filch authority among his com- 
panions, that they willingly allowed him to have 
a chief ibare in direfling their operations during 
the voyage. Soon after bb return, he tranf* 
mitted an account of his adventures and diico- 
veries to one of his countrymen ; and labouring 
with the vanity of a traveller to magnify his awn 
exploits, he had the addrefs and confidence to 
frame his narvative, fo as to make it sqppear that he 
had the glory of having firft difeovered the ton« 
tinent in the New World. Amtrigf/s acocium 

^ Hcrrera, dec. I. UU iv. c. l^ 2| 3* 

was 
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Was drawn up- not only with art, but With fomi book 
elegance. It contained an amufing hiftory of r_ ^ ^ 
his voyage, and judicious dbfervations upon the ^^^' 
natural pi'odufUons, the inhabitants, and the 
cuftoms of the countries which he had vifited. 
As it was the firft defcription of any part of the 
New World that was publiflied, a performance 
fo Well calculated to gratify the paflion of man- 
kind for what is new and marvellous, circulated 
rapidly, and was read with admiration. The Fromwhom 
country of which Amerigo was fuppofed to be A^eriw^if 
the difcoverer, came gradually to be called by §ewWaru! 
his name* The caprice of mankind, often as 
unaccountable as unjuR, has perpetuated this 
error* By the univerfal confent of imtions, 
America is the name bellowed on this new 
quarter of the globes The bold pretenfions of a 
fortunate impoftor have robbed the difcoverer of 
the New World of a diftindaon which belonged 
to him» The name of Amerigo has fupplanted 
that of Columbus; and mankind may regret 
an aft of injufHce, which, having received 
the fandion of time, it is now too late to 
redrefs % 

During the fame year, another voyage of voyigeof 
difcovery was undertaken. Columbus not only Kipio. 

'^ See NOTE XXII. 

F 2 intro«i 
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introduced the fpirit of naval enterprife into 
Spain, but all the firft adventurers who diftin- 
'49^ guifhed themfelves in this »new career, were 
formed by his inft ructions, and acquired in his 
voyages the {kill and information which qualified 
them to imitate his example. Alonfo Nigno, 
who had ferved under the admiral in his laft 
expedition, fitted out a fingle fhip, in conjunftion 
with Chriftopher Guerra, a merchant of Seville, 
and failed to the coaft of Paria. This voyage 
feems to have been condufled with greater 
attention to private emolument, than to any 
general or national objeft. Nigno and Guerra 
made no difcoverics of any importance ; but they 
brought home fuch a return of gold and pearls, 
as inflamed their countrymen with the diefire of 
engaging in fimilar adventures **. 

1500. Soon after, Vmcent Yanez Pinzon, one of the 

oTv!I7cen^t admiral's * companions in his firft voyage, failed 
from Palos with fouY fliips. He flood boldly 
towards the fouth, and was the firft Spaniard 
who ventured to crofs the equinoftial line ; but 
he feems to have landed on no part of the coaft 
beyond the mouth of the Maragnon, or river of 
the Amazons. All thefe navigators adopted the 
erroneous theory of Columbus, and . beiieved 

^ P. Martyr, dec. p. 87. Herrera, dec. i. Kb. iv. c. 5. 

that - 
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thit the countries which they had difcovcred book 

were part of the vaft continent of India ^ x^^S^^ 

1500. 

During the laft year of the fifteenth century, Ti.e Portu- 
that fertile diftrid pf America, on the confined v^r Brafii. 
of which Pinzon ha<i flopped (hort, was more 
fully difcovered. The fuccefsful voyage of 
Gama to the Eaft Indies having encouraged the 
king of Portugal to fit out a fleet fo powerful, 
as not only to carry on trade, but to attempt 
conqueft, he gave the command of it to Pedro , 
Alvarez Cabral. In order to avoid the coaft of 
Africa, where he was certain of meef ing with 
variable breezes, or frequent calms, wh,ich might 
retard his voyage, Cabral flood out to fea, 
and kept fo far to the weft, that, to his furprife, 
he found himfelf upon the (hore of an unknown 
country, in the tenth degrde beyond the line. 
He imagined, at firft, that it was fome ifland in ^ 
the Atlantic ocean, hitherto unobferved ; but, 
proceeding along it^ coaft for feveral days, he 
was led gradually to believe; that a country fo 
extenfive formed a part of fome great continent. 
This latter opinion was well founded* The 
country with which he fell in belongs to ^hat 
province in South America, now known by the 
name of BrafiL He landed ; and having 

* Hcrreni, dec. i. lib-iy. c. 6. P. Martyr, dec. p^pj. 
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fonned a very high ide^ of the ferdiity of tho 
foil, and agreeablenefs of the climate, be took 
pofleflion of it for the crown of Portugal, and 
difpatched a fhip to Lilbon with an aqcotmt of 
this event, which appeared to be no lefs imports 
ant thai^ it was unexpefted ^ Columbus's did 
covery of the New World was the eflFort of an 
aftive genius, enlightejied by fgience, guided by 
^perience, and ading upon a regular plan, 
executed with i^o lefs courage than perfever^ 
> ance. But from this adventure of the Portu- 
guefe, it appeal;^ that chance might have accom* 
pliflied that great defign which it is now the 
pride pf human reafon \o have formed and per- 
fefted. If the fagacity of Columbus had tirt 
conduced mankind to America, Ckbral, by a 
fortuaate accident, might have led* them, a few 
years later, to the knowledge of that extenfive 
continents 

MacHnt- Whijle the Spaniards and Portuguefe, by thofe 
Cd^uiJIu^^ fucceffive voyages, were daily acquiring mpr^: 
enlarged ideas of the extent and opulence of 
that quarter of the globe which Columbus had 
made know'n to them, he himfelf, far from enr 
joying the tranquillity and honours v^ith whict^ 
his fervice§ fhould have t)epn recompenfed, wa?i 

' Hcrrera, dec. i. lib. iv. c. 7, 
« Hcrrci-a, dec, i. lib.yii. c.5. 

ftruggling 
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ftruggiing wth every diftrefs in which the envy 
and malevolence of the people under his comi 
mand, or the ingratitude of the court which he *^^ 
fenred^ could involve him. Though the pacii 
fication with Roldan broke the union and weak* 
ened the force of the mutineers, it did not ex- 
tirpate the feeds of difcord out of the ifland. 
Several of the malcontents continued in arms, 
refiifing to fubmit to the admiral. He and his 
brothers were obliged to take the field alter- 
nately, in order to check their incurfions, or to 
punifh their crimes* The perpetual occupation 
and difquiet which this created, prevented bim 
from giving due attention to the dangerous 
tnkchiimtions of his enemies in the court of 
Spain. A good number of fuch as were moft 
diflfatisfied with his adminiftration, had embraced 
the opportunity of returning to Europe with the 
fhips which he difpatched from St. Domingo* 
The final difappointment of all their hopes in- 
flamed the rage of thefe unfortunate adven- 
turers againft Columbus to the utmoft pkch. 
Their poverty and diftrefs, by exciting com- 
pafGon, rendered their accufations credible, and 
their complaints imerefting. They teaz^ Fer- 
dinand and Ifabella inceflantly with memorials, 
containing the detail of their own grievances, 
and the articles qf their charge againft Colum- 
bus. Whenever either the king or queen ap» 

? 4 pear^4 
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peared in public, they furrounded them in a 
tumultuary manner, infilling with impcntunate 
clamours for the payment of the arrears due to 
diem, and demanding vengeance upon the zu* 
thor of their fuflferingg. They infulted the ad- 
miral's fons wherever they met them, reproach- 
ing them as the offspring of the proje£tor, whofe 
fatal curiofity had difcovered thofis pernicious 
regions which drained Spain of its wealth, and 
would prove the grave of its people. Thefc 
avowed endeavours of the malcontents from 
America to ruin Columbus, were fecondcd by 
the fecret, but more dangerous infmuations of 
that party among the courtiws, which had 
always thwarted his fchemes, and aivied his 
fucceis and credit^. 



Their in. 
^uence on 
Ferdinand 



Ferdinand was difpofed to liften, not only 
with a willing, but with a partial ear to thefe 
^ / * accufations. Notwithftanding the flattering ac- 
counts which Columbus had given of the richer 
of America, the remittances from it had hitherto 
heen fo fcanty, that they fell far Ihort of defray- 
ing the expence of the armaments fitted out. 
The glory of the difcovery, together with the 
profpeft of remote commercial advantages, was 
all that Spain had yet received in return for the 



h Life of Columbus* ci 8jj* 
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efforts which fbe had made. But time bad book 
already dauii^Ihed the firfl; feofations of joy t_-^ _f 
vfhkh the difcovery of a 'New World occa* ^^^ 
fioned, and fame alone wa3 not an object to 
fatisfy the cold interefted mind of Ferdinands 
The nature of commerce was then fo little un* 
derftood, that, where immediate gain was not 
acquired, the hope of diftant benefit, or of flow 
and moderate returns, was totally difregav^ed* 
Ferdinand confidered Spain, on this account^ 
as having loft by the enterpritjs of Columbus^ 
tmd imputed it to his mifccmdud and incapacity 
for government, that a couatry abounding in 
gold had yielded nothing of value to its con- 
querors. Even Ifabella, who from the fcivour* 
able opinion which (he entertained of Columbus, 
had uniformly protected him, was fhaken at 
length by the number and boldnefs of his ac- 
cufers, and began to ^fufped that a difk£Fe£tioii 
fo general muft have been occafioned by real 
grievances, which called for redrefs* The biihop 
of Badajos, with his ufual animofity againft Co- 
lumbus, encouraged thefe fufpicions, and con* 
firmed them* 

As foon as the queen began to give way to Fauieiibaa 
the torrent of calumny, a refolution fatal to Co- ^^ ^^' 
lumbus was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, a 
kiiight of Calatrava, was appointed to repair to 

Hifpaniola, 
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HiTpaniola, with full powers to enquire into thd 
condud of Columbus, and, if he {hould find the 
'^^ charge of maUadminiftration proved, to fuper- 
fede him, and afTume the * government of the 
iflahd. It w&s impoilible to efcape condemna-^ 
tion, when this prepofterous commiffion made 
it the intereft of the judge to pronounce the 
perfon whom he was fent to try, guilty. 
Though Columbus had now compofed all the 
diflenfions in the iiland ; though he had brought 
both Spaniards and Indians to fubmit peaceably 
to his government ; though he had made fuch 

■ €ffe£tual provifion for working the mines, and 
cultivating the country, as would have fiscured 
' a confiderable revenue to the king, as well aa 
large profits to individuals, Bovadilla, wichout 
deigning to attend to the nature or merit of 
thofe fervices, difcovered, from the moment that 
he landed in Hifpaniola, a determined purpofe 

^ of treating him as a criminal. He took po& 
ieilion of the admiral's houfe in St. Domingo, 
from which its mafter happened at that time to 
be abfent, and feized his efieds, as if his guilt 
had b^n already fully proved j he rendered 
himfelf mafter of the- fort and of the king's 
ftores by violence ; he required all pcrfons to 
acknowledge him as fupreme governor ; be fet 
ftt liberty the prifoners confined by the admiral, 
9li4 fvimmoned him to appear before his tri» 

bunal, 
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bunal, in order to anfwer for his conduft j b o o k 
tranfmltting to him, together with the fumroons, i^ -/-^^ 
a copy of the royal mandate, by which Colum>- '5<»* 
bus was enjoined to yield implicit obedience to 
his commands, 

Y 

Columbus, though deeply afFeded with the 5^^""*^ 
ingratitude and injuftice of * Ferdinand and Ifa- chain* to 
bella, did not hefitate a moment about his own oaober. 
condud. He fubmitted to the will of his fove« 
reigns with a refpe£tful filence, and repaired 
diredly to the court of that violent and partial 
judge whom they bad authorized to try him. 
Bovadiila, without admitting him into his pre- 
/ence, ordered him inftantly to be arretted, to 
be loaded with chains, and hurried on board a 
(hip. Even under this humiliating reverfe of 
fortune, the firmnefs of mind which diftinguifhes 
the charafter of Columbus, did not forfake him. 
Confcious of his own integrity, and folacing 
himfelf with refledUng upon the great things 
ivhich he h^d atchieved, he endured this infult 
offered to his charaSer, not only with compo* 
fure, but yrith dignity. Nor had he the confo- 
Jation of fympathy to mitigate his fufferings. 
Bovadilla had already r^dered him&lf fo ex* 
tremely popular, by granting various immunities 
to the colony, t)y liberal donations of Indians to 
all who applied for them, and by relaxing the 

reins 
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BOOK rems of difcipline find government, that the 
^-^-_/ 3psu[uai'd&, who were moitty adventurers, whom 
^5°°' their ujdigence or crimes had impelled to aban- 
don their native country, expreffed the moft 
indecent fatisfaftion with the difgrace and im- 
prifonment of Columbus. They flattered them- 
felves, that now they fliould enjoy an uncon- 
uolled liberty, more fuitable to their difpofition 
aiid former habits of life. Among pecfons thus 
prepared to cenfure the proceedings, and to 
afperfe the character of Columbus, BovadiUa 
colleded materials for a charge againft him* 
All accufations, the moil improbable, as well as 
inconfiftent, were received. No informer, how- 
ever infamous, was rejefted. The rcfult of this 
inqueft, no lefs indecent, than partial, he tranf- 
mitted to Spain. At the fame time, he ordered 
Columbus, with his two brothers, to be carried 
thither in fetters ; and, adding cruelty to infult, 
he confined them in different (hips, and excluded 
them from the comfort of that friendly inter- 
courfe which might have foothed their common 
diftrefs. .But while the Spaniards in Hifpaniola 
-viewed the arbitrary and infolent proceedings 
of Bovadilla with a general approbation, which 
Tefleds diflionour upon their name and country, 
one man ftill retained a proper fenfe of the great 
a6tions which Cojumbus had performed, and 
was touched with the fentiments of veneration 

3 and 
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and pity due to his rank, his age, and his merit* 
Alorifo de Vallejo, the captain of the veffel oft 
board which the admiral was confined, as foon 
as he was clear of the ifland, approached hid 
prifoner with great refpeft, and offered to re- 
kafe him from the fetters with which he was 
unjuftly loaded. " No,'^ replied Coluitibus, 
with a generous indignation, " I wear thefe 
irons in confequence of an order from my fove- 
reigns. They fhall find me as obedient to thi« 
as to their other injuhdions. By their com- 
mand I have been confined, and their command 
alone fhall fet me at liberty \*' 




1500. 



Fortunately, the voyage to Spain was Nov. 23- 

' •' o r Set at liher- 

extremely (hort. As foon as Ferdinand and ty, but de. 
Ifabella were informed that Columbus was authority, 
brought home a prifoner, and in chains, they 
perceived at once what univerfal aftonifhment 
this event muft occkfion, and what an im- 
preffion to their difadvantage it muft make. 
All Europe, they forefaw, would be filled with 
indignation at this ungenerous requital of 
a man who had performed aftions worthy of 
the higheft recompence, and would exclaim 
againft the injuftice of the fiation, to which he had 



k 



'Life of Columbus, c. F6. Herrera, dec. i. lib. iv. 
c. 8— II. Gomara Hift. c. 23. OvtedO) lib. ilu c. 6. ■ 

been 
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^^u. ^ been fuch an emjnent benefa£^or, as well a* 
u-i> ■■ » ' agamft the ingratitude of the princes whofe 
'^^' reign lie had rendered illuftrious. Afhamed of 
their own condud, and eager not only to make 
fome reparation for this injury, but to efface the 
(tain which it might fix upon their charader^ 
*^«-»7* they inftantly iffued orders to fet Columbus at 
liberty, invited him to court, and remitted money 
to enable him to appear there in a manner fuit-» 
able to his rank. When he entered the royal 
prefence, Columbus threw himfelf at the feet of 
his fovereigns. He remained for fome time 
filent ; the various pailions which agitated his 
mind fuppreffing his power of utterance. At 
kngth he recovered himfelf, and vindicated his 
condud in a long difcourfe, producing the moft 
fatisfying proofs of his own integrity, as well asf 
good intention, and evidence, no lefs clear, pf 
the malevolence of his enemies, who, not fatis-* 
fied with having ruined his fortune, laboured to 
deprive him of what alone ^was now left, his 
honour and his fame. Ferdinand received hint 
with decent civility, and Ifabella with tendernefs 
and refpeft. They both expreflfed their forrow 
for what had happened, difavowed their know* 
ledge of it, and joined in promifing him pro- 
teftion and future favour. But though they 
inftantly degraded Bovadilla, in order to remove 
from themfelves any fufpicion of having autho- 

rifed. 
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rifed hk violent proceedings, they did not reftore book. 
to Columbus his jurirdifUon and privileges as ^ ^^^ j 
viceroy of thofe countries which he had difco- '^°^' 
vered. Though willing to appear the avengers 
of Columbus's wrongs, that illiberal jealoufy 
which prompted them to inveft Bovadilla with 
fuch authority as put it in his power to treat the 
admiral with indignity ftill fubfifted. They were 
afraid, to truft a man to whom they had been fo 
highly indebted, and retaining him at court 
tinder various pretexts, they appointed Nicholas 
de Ovando, a ktiight of the military order of 
Alcantara, governor of Hifpaniola''. 

Columbus was deeply aflfefted with this new 
injury, which came from hands that feemed to be 
employed in making reparation for his paft fuffer- 
ings. The fenfxbility with which great minds 
feel every thing that implies any fufpicion of 
their integrity, or that wears the afpeA of an 
affront, is exquifite. Columbus had experienced 
both from the Spaniards ; and their ungenerous 
conduct exafperated him to fuch a degree, that 
he could no longer conceal the fentiments which 
it excited. Wherever he went, he carried about 
with him, as a memorial of their ingratitude, 
thofe fetters with which he had been loadedr 



^ Herrcra, dec. i. lib. iv. c. 10—12. Life of Columbus, 
c. 87. 
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BO ojc They were conftantly hung np in bis chamber^ 
u-yl^ and he gave orders that when he died they fliouM 
'5^0- ^ buried in his grave ^ 



i5ot. 
Progrcfsof 



Jsntiaiy. 



Meanwhile, the fpirit of difcovery, not* 
witbftanding -the fevere check whkb it had te* 
ceived by the ungenerous treatment of the mas^ 
who firfl: excited it in Spain, continued adire 
and vigorous. Roderigo de Baftidas^ a peftfoa 
of . diftin^lion,. fitted out two fliips in copartnery 
with John de la Co£i, who bavisig ferved under 
the admiral in two of his vayj^ges, waa deei»^v; 
the mod fldlful pilot in Spain. They ftperd^l ■. 
direSIy towards the continent, arrived on the; ^ 
coaft of Paria, and proceeding to the weft^,- 
difcovered all the coaft of the province noyr- 
known by the name of Tierra Firme, frorli , 
Cape de Vela to the gulf of Darien. Not loog 
after Ojeda, with his former afibciaite Ameri^ ' 
Vefpucci, fet out upon a fecond voyage, and 
being unacquainted with the deftination of Brf- 
tidas, held the fame courfe, and touched act the * 
fame places. The voyage of Baftidas was pro* 
fperous and lucrative, that of Ojeda unfortunate* 
But both tended to increafe the ardour of difi:Q*- 

■ 

very ; for in proportion as the Spaniards ^lo 
quired a more extenfive knowledge of the Amt^ 



^ Life of Columbus, c* 86, p* 577. 
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rickn continent, their idda of its opulence and b • o k. 

fertility indreafed *". s^^^L^ 

1501. 

Before thefe adventurers returned from their ovmdoap- 
voyages, a fleet was equipped, at the public ex- vcmor pf 
pence, for carrying over Ovando, the new go- ^^p^®**- 
vemor, to ttifpaniola. His prefence there was 
extremely reqiiifite, in order to ftop the inconfi* 
derate career of Bovadilla, whofe imprudent ad- 
miniftration threatened the fettlement with ruin. 
Confcious of the violence and iniquity of hh 
proceedings againft Columbus, he continued to • 

make it his fole objeft to gain the favour and 
* fupport of his countrymen, by accommodating 
himfelf to their paffions and pr^udices. With 
this view, he eftabliflied regulations, in every 
point the reverfe of thofe which Columbus 
deemed effential to the profperity^ of the colony. 
Inftead of the fevere difcipline, neceffary in 
order to habituate the diflblute and corrupted 
members of which the fociety was compofed, to 
the reftraints of law and fubordination, he fuf- 
fered them to enjoy fuch uncontrolled licence, 
as encouraged the wildeft excefles. Inftead of 
protefting the Indians, he gave a legal fanftion 
to the oppreffion of that unhappy people. He 
took the exaft number of fuch as furvived their 

"* Hcrrera, dec. i. lib. iv. c. li. 
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pail calamities, diirided them into diftin£b tk^!^, 
diftributed them in property among his adk^- 

'^®'' rents, and reduced all the people of the ifland to 
a ft;atc of complete fervitude. As the avarice o£ 
the Spaniards was too rapacious and impatient 
to try any method of acquiring wealth but that 
of fearching for gold, this fervitude became as 
grievous as it was unjuft. The Indians wefe 
drivpn in crowds to the mountains, and com- 
pelled to^ work in the mines by m^ers, Who 
ii^pofed their tafks without mercy or difererion. 

^ Labour, fo difpropprtioned to their ftrengthand 

former habits of life, waftci^ that feeble trace x)f 
men with fuch rapid confu.mption, ^s muft have 
foon terminated in the utter ^^ctin^ion of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country ". ' 

I 

Kcwregu- The neceffity of applying a fpeedy remedy to 
wliS"!'^' thofe diforders, haftened Ovando's depsirttoe. 
He had the command of the moft refpeaable 
atmament hitherto fitted out for the New 
World* It confifted of thirty-two fliips, on4>oaM 
of which two thoufand five hundred petfons 
embarked, with an intention of fettling in the 
country. Upon the arrival of the new gov^fnor, 
with this powerful reinforcement to the colonv, 

" Hcrrera, dec. i. lib. iv. c. i r, &c. Ovieda Hift. 
Kb. iii. c. 6. p. 97. Ecnzon. Hill. lib. i. c^ i^. p*5*j^ 

Bovadilla 
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B^^Ut rdigned his cterge, and vns cbm* ^ ^^f « 

HMilded to x^^um mftaiuly to Spain, in order to c ■■■,r^ 
fmfwift: for his conduA. Roldan, and the other ^^^' 
ifcmglcaders of the tnutineers, who had be^ 
inoft adlive in oppofmg Cohimbus, were required 
to leave the ifland at the fame time. A procla« 
mation was iflued, declaring the natives to be 
free fuhgefts of Spain, of whom no fervice wis 
tx> be exaiSLcd contrary to their own inclinatbn, 
and witbout paying them an adequate price for 
that labour. With ttfpt&, to the Spaniards 
thcmfelvsBS^ various regulations were made, 
tending to fupprds the licentious fjMrit which 
< had been £> f^itai to the colony, and to eftablifli 
that reverence for law and order on which fociety 
is founded, and to which it is indebted for its 
increafe and itability. In order to limit the 
exorbitant gain which private perfons were 
fupfK>fed to make by working the mines, an 
ordinance was publifhed, dire&ing all the gold 
to be brought to a public fmelting-houfe, and 
declaring one half of it to be the property of the 
crown *fc 

While thefe fteps were taking fot fecuring Thedif. 
the tran<qpillity an4 welfare of the colony which fuoation of 
Columbus had planted, he himfelf w.as engaged ***"^ 

** Scftorzano Poliuca Indiana, Kb. i. c. 12. Hcrrera, 
deft.x. lib.iv. c. 12. 

Q.^ in 
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BOOK in the impkafant employment of foliciting tht 
I i^' ^ favour of an ungrateful court, and, f otwithftand* 
*5^* ing all his merit and fervices, he folicited in 
vain. He demanded, in terms of the original 
capitulation in one thoufand four hundred and 
iiihety-two, to be reinftated in his office of vice- 
roy over the countries which he had difcovered. 
By a ftrange fatality, the circumftance which 
he urged in fupport of his claim, determined a 
jealous monarch to rejeft it. The greatnefs c^T 
his difcoveries, and the profpeft of their increaf- 
ing value, made Ferdinand confider the concef- 
fions in the capitulation as extravagant and 
impolitic. He was afraid gf entrufting a fubje£k 
with the exercife of a jurifdiftion that now 
appeared to be fo extremely extenfive, and might 
grow to be no' lefs formidable. He infpired 
Ifabella with the fame fufpicionsj and under 
various pretexts equally frivolous and unjuft, 
they eluded all Columbus's requifitiona to per-^ 
form that which a folemn compaft bound then^ 
to accomplifli. After attending the court of 
Spain for near two years, as an humble fuitor, 
he found it impoflible to remove Ferdinand^s 
prejudices and apprehenfions ; and perceived, 
9t length, that he laboured in vain, when he 
urged a claim of jufticc or merit with an inte- 
. refted ?ind unfeeling prince. 



But 
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But even this ungenerous returp-did not dif- book 
courage him from purfuing the great objed y J _f 
which firft called forth his inventive genius, «^'J^ 
and excited him to attempt difcovery. To open ntw 
a new paffage to the Eaft Indies was his original difcovery. 
and favourite fcheme. This ftill engroffed his 
thoughts ; and either from his own obfervations 
in his voyage to Paria, or from fome obfcure hint 
of the natives, or from the accounts given by 
Baftidas and de la Cofa, of their expedition, he 
conceived an opinioil that, beyond the continent 
qf ' America, there was a fea which extended to 
the Eaft Indies, and hoped to find fome ftrait or 
harrow neck of land, by which a communication ^ 

m^ht be opened with it and the part of the 
ocean already known. By a very fortunate cpn- 
jeclure, he fuppofed this ftrait or ifthrHus to be 
fituated near the gulf of Darien. "Full of this 
idea, though he was now of an advanced age, , 

worn out with fatigue, and broken with infir- 
mities, he offered, with the alacrity of a youthful 
adventurer, to undertake a voyage which would 
aJfcprtain this important point, and ptvfeSt the 
gi;and fcheme which from the beginning he pro- 
poifed to accomplifti. Several circumftances 
concurred in difpofing Ferdinand and Ifabella 
to lend a favourable ear to this propofal. They 
were glad to have the pretext of any honourable 
employment for removing from court a man w*ith 

Q^<5 whofe 
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whofe demandts they deemed it iiqpoHtic to 
comply^ and whofe fervice$ it was indecent to 
'50*' rtegleft. ^Though unwilling to reward Columbus, 
they were not infenfil)le of his merit, and from 
their experience of his Ikill and condufl:, had 
reafon to gire credit to ^lis conjeilures, and to 
confide in his fuccefs. To thefe confiderations, 
a third niuft be added of ftill more powerful 
ififluencel About this time the Portuguefe fleet^ 
under Cabral, arrived from the Indies j and^ hj 
the richnefs of its cargo, gave the peojile ^ 
Europe a more perfe^ idea than they had 
hitherto been able to fprm, of the opulence .arid 
fertility of the eaft, The Portuguefe bad been 
more fortunate in their difcoveries than t^MS 
Spaniards. They had opened a cpmmviivicatioji 
with countries where induftry, arts^ and elegance 
jBouriflied ; and where commerce had been 
longer eftablifhed, and carried to greater extent, 
than in any region of the earth. Their firft 
voyages thither yielded immediate as well ^^ 
vaft returns of profit, in commodities extremely 
precious and in great requeft. Lifbbn becara^e 
immediately the feat of commerce and wealth ; 
while Spain had only the expeftation of remote 
benefit, andof future gain, from the wefternworld* 
Nothings then, could be more acceptable tqthe 
Spaniards than Columbus's oflfcr to conduft 
them to the eaft, by a route which he ext 

pefte4 
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pefted to be (horter, as well as lefs danger*^ book 
ous, than that which the Portuguefe had - -^- u* 
taken. Even Ferdinand was roured by fuch '*"**• 
a profpeft, and warmly approved of the under- 
taking. 

« 

But ihterelling as the objefl: of this voyage his fourih 
was to the nation, Columbus could procure ^*'^*^*' 
only four fmall barks, the largeft of which did 
tiot exceed feventy tons in burden, for perform- 
ing' it. Accuftomed to brave danger, and t6 
engage in arduous undertakings with inade- 
quate force, he did not hefitate to accept the 
command' of this pitiful fquadron. His brother 
Bartholomew, and his fecond fon Ferdinand, 
the hiftorian of his adlions, accompanied him. 
He lailed from Cadiz on the ninth of May, and 
touched, as ufual, at the Canary iflands ; from 
thence he propofed to have Hood direftly for 
the continent ; but his largeft veffel was fo 
clumfy and unfit for fervice, as conftrained him 
to bear away for Hifpaniola, in hopes of ex- 
changing her for fome (hip of the fleet that had 
carried out Ovando. When he arrived at St. June 29, 
Domingo, he found eighteen of thefe Ihips 
ready loaded, and on the point of departing for 
Spain. Columbus immediately acquainted the 
governor \yith the deftination of his vopge, and 

9^i the^ 
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the accident which had obligpcd, him to alter his- 
> route. He requefted permiffion to enter the 
harbour, not only that he might negociate the 
exchange of \ik ihip, but that he might take 
(helter during a violent hurricane, of whjch he 
^ifcerned the aooroach from various prognofticsi 
: and fagacity had. ta^ht 
I that account, he advifed 
S* for fome da(ys the depart^ 
id for Spain. But Qvandtf 
and defpifed his comtirK 
in which humanity vniuld 
to a ftr^ger, Colum^u» 
ce into ^ country of which 
he exiftence and acquired 
i falutary warning, which, 
ttemion, was regarded as ,the 
irophet, who arrogaruly pre- 
tended to predift an event beyond the reach of 
human forefight. The fleet fet fail for Spaip. 
Next night the hurricane came on with dreadful 
iippetuofity. Columbus, aware of the danger, 
took precautions againft it, and faved' his little 
fquadron. The fleet deilined for Spain met 
with the fate which the rafhnefs and obftinacy 
of its commanders defervcd. Of eighteen ihips 
two or three only efcaped. In this ' general- 
wrecH periihed Bovadilla, Roldan, and t^ 
greater 
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jreater part of thofe who had beeji the mofl book 
afthre m perfecuting Columbus, and oppreffing u. ->i»..^ 
the Indians* Together with themfelves, all the '^^** 
wealth which they had acquired by their injuf- 
tice and cruelty was fwallowed up. It exceeded 
in value two hundred thoufand pefos ; an im- 
menfe fum at that period, and fufficient not 
only to have fcfeened them from any fevere 
firrutiny into their condufl:, but to have fecured 
Aem a gracious reception in the Spanilh court. 
Among the (hips that efcaped, one had on board. 
all the effefts of Columbus which had been re- 
(Sovered from the ruinS of his fortune. Hifto- 

■« 

rians^ ftruck with the exa£l difcrimination of 
charaders, as well as the juft diftribution of 
rewards and punifliments, confpicuous in thofe 
events, univerfally attribute them to an imme- 
diate interpofition of Divine Providence, in order 
to avenge the wrongs of an injured man, and to 
punifli the bppreffors of an innocent people. 
Upon the ignorant and fuperftitious race of 
men, who were witneffes of this occurrence, it 
made a different impreffion. From an opinion 
which vulgar admiration is apt to entertain with 
refpeft to perfons who have diftinguifhed them- 
felves by their fagacity and inventions, they 
believed Columbus to be poffeffed of fuper- 
natural powers, and imagined that he had co;j:i- 
jured up this dreadful ftoi-m by magical art and 

i^panp 
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incantations, in order to be avenged of his 
enemies \ 

Columbus foon left Hifpamola, where he 
met with fuch an inhofpitable reception, and 
flood towards the continent. After a tedious 
and dangerous voyage, he difcovered Guanaia, 
an ifland not far diftant from the cpaft of Hon^ 
duras. There he had ^n interview with fome 
Inhabitants of the continent, who arrived in a. 
large canoe. T^^y appeared to be a people 
more civilised, and who had made greater pro* 
grefs in the knowledge of ufeful arts, than any 
whom he had hitherto difcovered^ In return 
to the inquiries which the Spaniards made, with 
their ufual eagernefs, concerning the places 
where the Indians got the gold which they wore 
by way of ornament, they direfted them to 
countries fituated to the weft, in which gold 
was found in fuch profufion, that it was applied 
to the moft common ufes. Inftead of fteering 
in queft of a country Jb inviting, which would- 
have conduced him along the coaft of Yucatan 
to the rich empire of Mexico, Columbus was 
fo bent upon his favourite fcheme of finding out . 
the ftrait which he fuppofed to communicate 
with the Indian ocean, that he bore away to the 

y Oviedo, lib. 111. c. 7. 9. Herrera, dec. I. lib. v. c. 1, ?. 
lifc -of Columbus, c. 88. 
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cJk towards the gulf of iDarien. In this navi<* 
gation he difcovered all the coaft of the conti- 
\ ncnt, from Cape Gracias ^ Dios, to a harbour *^*^ 

jj which, on account of its beauty and fecurity, * 

he called Porto BcUo. He fearched, in vain, 
iat the imaginary ftrait, through which he cx- 
pefted to make his way into an unknown fea ; 
and though he went on fliore fcveral times, and 
advanced into the country, he did not penetrate 
fo far as to crofs the narrow ifthmus which fepa- 
rates the gulf of Mexico from the great fouthern 
pcean* He was fo much delighted, however^ 
with the fertility of the country, and conceived 
fuch an idea of its wealth, from the fpecimcns 
of gold produced by the natives, that he refolved 
to leave a fmall colony upon the river Belem, 
in the province of Veragua, under the command • 150J. 
of his brother, and to return himfelf to Spain, 
in order to procure what was requifite for ren- 
4ering the eftablifliment permanent. But the . 
ungovernable fpirit of the people under his 
command, deprived Columbus of the glory of 
planting the firft colony on the continent of 
America. Their infolence and rapacioufncfs 
provoked the natives to take arms, and as thefe 
jvere a more hardy and warlike race of men 
than the inhabitants of the. iflands, they cut o£F 
p^t of the Spaniards, and obliged the i eft to 

abandon ' 
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BOOR mouatii^ mcrcdible dangers, and ex^rijD^ fudi 
«*.-% — y fytigue^ that leveral of the Indians who accoa- 
*^°5- panied them funk under it, and died. The at* 
tention paid to them by the governor of Hi^a- 
niola was neither fuch as their courage merite4» 
nor the diftrefs of the perfons from whom they 
came required. Ovando, from a mean jealoufy 
^ of CoUimbus, was afraid of allowing him to fet 
foot in the ifland under his government. This 
ungenerous paflion hardened his heart againft 
every tender fentiment, which refleftion upon 
the fervices and misfortunes of that great man^ 
or compaffion for his own fellqw-citize^s in- 
volved in the fame calamities, muft have excited. 
Mendez and Fiefchi fpent eight months in foil- 
citing relief for their commander and affociates^ 
without any profpeft of obtaining it, 

m 

Hiirfiftftrs DuRiNGJ this period, various paffions agitated 
ingt: there, the mind of Columbus, and his companions in 
adverfity* At firft the expeftation of fpeedy 
deliverance, from the fuccefs of Mendez and 
Fiefchi's voyage, cheered the fpirits of the moft 
defponding* After fome time the more timq^ 
rous began to fufpeQ: that they had mifcarried 
1504. in their daring attempt. At length, even,tb? 
moft fanguine concluded that they had perifted^ 
The ray of hope which had broke in upon them^ 
made their condition appear now more difmal. 

Defpair, 
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Defpair, heightened by difappoiiitment, fettled book 
in every bread. Their laft refource had failed, ^ -/ ^ 
and nothing remained but the profpefl: of end- *s«h- 
ing their miferable days among naked favages, 
far from their country and their friends. The 
feamen,, in a tranfport of rage, rofe in open 
mutiny, threatened the life of Columbus, whom 
they reproached as the author of all their cala- 
mities, feized ten canoes, which he had pur- 
chafed from the Indians, and defpifing his re- 
monftrances and entreaties, made off with them 
to a diftant part of the ifland. At the fame 
time the natives murmured at the long refidence 
of the Spaniards in their country. As their in- 
duftry was not greater than that of their neigh-' 
l)ours in Hifpaniola, like them they found the 
burden of fupporting fo many ftrangers to be 
altogether intolerable. They began to bring in 
^rovifions with reluftance, they furnifted them 
with a fparing hand, and threatened to with-, 
jlraw thofe fupplies altogether.^ Such a refo- 
]iitiori muft have been quickly fatal to the 
Spaniards. Their fafety depended upon thei . » 
good-will of the Indians ; and unlefs they couldl 
revive the admiration and reverence with which 
that fimple people had at. firft beheld them ^ 
deftruftion was unavoidable. Though the li- 
'(;entious proceedings of the mutineers had, m 
a great meafure, effaced ihofe impreffions which 

;ia(| 
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had been fo favourable to the Spaniafdfi^, thd 
ingeauity of Columbus fuggefted a ha^j^y arfi- 
*5°4- fice, that not only reftored but heightened the 
high opinion which the Indians had originally 
entertained of them. By his fkill in aftronomy 
he knew that there was fliortly to be a totat ' 
ecjipfe of the moon. He aflembled all the prin- 
cipal perfons of the diftrift around him on the 
day before it happened, and, after reproaching 
them for their ficklenefs in withdrawing their 
affedlion and affiftaiKe from men whom they 
had lately revered, he told them, that the Spa- • 
niards were fervants of the Great Spirit who 
dwells in heaven, who made and governs the 
world; that he, offended at their refufmg to 
fupport men who were the objects of his pe* 
culiar favour, was preparing to puniih this crime 
with exemplary feverity, and that very night . 
the moon fhould withhold her light, and appear 
of a bloody hue, as a fign bf the divine wrath, 
and an emblem of the vengeance ready to fait 
aapon them. To this^ marvellous predi^oa 
Tome of them liftened with the carelefs indif* / 
ference peculiar to -the people of America; 
others, with the credulous aftonifhment natuTjJ 
to barbariaiis* But TVhen the moon began gr^-.^ 
dually to be darkened, and at length appeared 
of a red colour, all were (truck with terror. 
They ran with confternation to their houfes, 

1 and 



ycwi&m^ tJre^ tben at his feet^ conjiiijlkg w-% ^ 
bun to mt«efide vnth t&e €cieat Spbft to av^t ^"^ 
dM (kflanifiio& with which: the;rwere threatened.. 
Columbii^, ff»OttBg tt> be ittOf«d bjt thda w^ 
«roatm» proAitfKd tot cosa^j with thdbr 4€£rc#> 
Tb# t/^j^ wett <^ the moon recovered: i^ 
l^dflsdMi) as& from that day the Spaniai^ 
^rtM Bot eatj &nutfied profti&ly widi provi^ 
ftou^ tet the nativM, with fiq>e]ilit&us atten*- 
^ioRy iyvc»ded emy Aiag tfaat could give Aaaaa 



DoRiKO diofe tt*anfiidaoiid, the mutbeen hadi dic^^^L^' 
mide MpAMed atteiiipts to paft over to I$fpa-: ^^i"- 
niflAa iis the canoes which they bad ftbed. But^ 
6om ibetr own fli^(HKie€fc, or the tiolence of 
^ wi^ds and currents, their effisTts vrere alk 
unlcuicefs^* Ewaged at this difappomtment, 
^diey marched towards that part of the ifland 
where Cokimbus remained, threatening him with 
new infults andiJanger. While they were ad- 
▼anciiig, an event happened, more cruel and 
affli&kig than any calamity which he dreaded 
from them« The governor of IKlpaniok^ whofe . 
ttiind was ftffl fffied With I&me dark fufpidons of 

• Life of Cohimbtiti c. 103. Hcrrert, dec. i. lib.>i. 
t* Sf 6* Stnxoiu JUi!^ lib, k c. 14. 
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0>luinbus, fent a fmall bark to Jamaica, not to 
deliver his (Ulbefled countrymen, but to fpy out 
'^°^ their condition. Left the fympathy erf thofe 
whom he employed ihould afford them relief, 
contrary to his intention, he gave the command 
of this veffel to Efcobar, an inveterate enemy 
of Columbus, who adhering to his inftruflions 
with malignant accuracy, caft anchor at fome 
diftancefrom the ifland, approached the (bore 
in a Imall boat, obferved the wretched plight of 
the Spaniards, delivered a letter of empty com- 
pliments to the admiral, received his.anfwer, 
and departed/ When the Spaniards firft de- 
fcried the yefiel ft^iding towards the ifland, 
every. heart exulted, as if the long*expe£ted 
hour of their deliverance had at length arrived ; 
but when \t difappeared fo fuddenly, they fuiik 
into the d^peft dejedion, and all* their hopes 
died away* Columbus alone, thov^h hej^t 
moft fenfibly this wanton infult which Ovaado 
added to his paft negled, retained fuch compo* 
fure of mind, as to be able to cheer his fol- 
lowers. He affured them, that Mendez ^^ 
Fiefchi had reached Hifpaniola in DaUety; thait 
they would fpeedily procure f&ips to carry theiQ 
off ; but as Efcobar's veflel could not take them 
all on board, that he had refufed to ^o with 
her, becaufe he was determined never to abandon 
the faithful companions of his diftrefs. Soothed ' 

with 
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^ith the ' expeftation of fpeedy deliverantte, ana fo o ic 

delighted with his {apparent genetofity in attend^ ^ -J~ J 

ing 'more to their preferVation than to his own '5®4- 
fafety, their fpirits revived, and he regafned ih&r 
fconfidence"* 



. .( 



WiT&ouT this tonfidente, hfe cbuld not 
have refiflfed the mlitineers, Who were now zi 
hand. All his endeavours to reclaim fliofe de- 
fperate men had no etfe€t but to increafe* their 
frenzy. Their demands became every day more 
ektravagant, and their intentions more violent 
and bloody. The common T^fety rendered it 
neceflary to oppofe them with open force. 
Columbus, who had been long aftliftcd With ' 
the gout, could not take the field. ' His bro- 
ther, the adelantado, miirched againft them, ^^y *<^» 
They quickly met. The mutineers tejefted 
with Tcorn terms of accommodation, which were 
bnce more oflfered them, and rufhed on boldly 
to the attack. They fell not upon an enemy 
unprepared to receive them. In the firft fhock, 
feveral of their moft daring leaders w6re flain. 
The adelantado, whofe ftrength was equal to his 
fcburage, clofed with their captain, wounded, 

* Life of Columbus, c. 104. H^rrera, dec. i. lib. vL 
«. 17. 

R 2 difarmed. 
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Columbus, fent a fmall bark to Jamaica, not to 
deliver his diftreffed countrymen, biit to fpy out 
'^^^' their condition. Left the fympathy of thofe 
whom he employed ihould afford them relief, 
contrary to his intention, he gave the command 
of this veffel to Efcobar, an inveterate enemy 
of Columbus, who adhering to his inftruftions 
with malignant accuracy, caft anchor at fome 
diftance from the ifland, approached the fiiore 
in a finall boat, obferved the wretched plight of 
the Spaniards, delivered a letter of empty com- 
pliments to the admiral, received his.anfwer, 
and departed. When the Spaniards firft de- 
fcried the veffel ftanding towards the ifland, 
every. heart exulted, as if the long-expefted 
tour of their deliverance had at length arrived ; 
but wl>en . \t difappeared fo fuddenly, they funk 
into the deepeft dejeftion, and all. their hopes 
died away. Cplumbus ^lone, thopgh he ff It 
moft fenfi^bly this wanton infult which Ovando 
added to his paft neglcfl:, retained fuch compo- 
fure . of mind, as to be able to cheer his fol- 
lowers. He affured them, that Mendez 2^ 
Fiefchi had reached Hifpaniola in fafetyj thaft 
they would fpeedily procure fliips to carry them 
off : but as Efcobar's veffel could not take them 
all on board, that he had refufed to ^o with 
her, becaufe he was determined never to abandon 
the faithful companions of his diftrefs. Soothed ' 

with 




evi^ift thaifts^ to be tried &r bk ctimet, ttid 
llir^teiied fuch as had adha^ed to the adtt^ral 
wth proc^ing to a judi<i^l ki^utry info thek 
€ondu£l. Columbus fubaiitted in fitetice td 
what he c&uld not r edreis ; bat difcov^ed an 
extreme itn|>atience to quit a country which waS 
tinder the }unfdi£iion of a mmi who iiad treated 
him, on e^ery occafion, with inbumftnity and 
mjoftice^ His preparations were fodn finpSked, septem.is; 
1^ he M fail' iot Spain wi& two fid^s. Di& 
afters iifnilar to thofe which had accotnpanigi 
him through life continued ^o purine him to the 
end of his career. One of his veflels besng dif* 
^led^ w^ foon forced back to St* Domingo ; 
the other, fhattered by violem ftorms, failed 
feven hundred leagues with jury-mafts, and 
reached with difficulty the port of St. I4ucar ^. Pectinbw. 

Thek* he received the account of an cvaat J^J^ 
. the moft fatal that could have befallen him, and ^o^- 9* 
ift^ieh xompleted his misfortunes. This wa^ the 
odeiath of Iris patronefs queen Ifabella, in whofe 
juftice, humanity, and favour, he confided asl his 
hft rdburce. None now remained to redrefs 
his wrongs, or to reward him for his fervices 
'and fufiering^, but Ferdinand, who had fo long 

9 Life isf ColambiM, c io8« HtnttA^ dec. i. lib. ti. 

9^ 3 oppofed 
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9 o o K oppoled ^x^^ fp ohm injured 'him. Toibjykrk'^ 
^ J^l J prince thusprejudicc4 againft him, y^^-^ occot 
^5«4- pation no lefs irkfome than hopelefs. In thiSn 
however, was Columbus doqmed to employ the 
(lofe of his ^ays. As foon as his health w^s 
\n fome diegree re-eftabliOied, he repaired tp 
court J a^d though, he was received there with 
civility barely decent, he plied Ferdinai^d with 
petitipn after ' petitio^iy d^nianding the punifhr 
ment of his oppreflbrs, and the reftitutio^i of aU 
the privileges beftowed upon him by the capitur 
lation of one thoufand four hundred and ninety- 
$wo. , Ferdinand amufed him with fair words 
and unme^ng promifes. Inftead of gr^mting 
his claims, he prppofed expedients i^ order to 
elude them, and fpun out the affair with fuch 
apparent art, as plainly difcoyered his intention 
that it . fhould never be terminatedf The d&- 
^lining health of Columbus flattered Ferdinand 
with tlj^e hopes of being foon delivered from an 
importunate fuitor, and encpuraged him to per- 
feyere in this illiberal plan. Nor was he dcr 
ceived in his expeOations. Difgufted with the 
ingratitude of a monarch whoni he had ferved 
with fuch jfidelity and fuccefs, exhaufted with 
the fatigues and hardfliips which he had endured^ 
and broken with the infirmities which thefe ha<^ 
Death of brought upon him, Columbus ended his life at 
""^ "*' Valladolid on the twentieth of May one thou- 



■ \ 
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fand five hundred and fix, in the fifty-ninth year book 
of \ his age. He died with a cdmpofiire of mind c ^^Lu 
fuitable to the magnanimity which diftinguifhed 'S04- 
his character, and with fentiments of piety be- 
coming that fupreme refped for religion, which 
he manifefted in every occurrence of his life '. 

» Life q{ Columbus, c. io8. Herrera, iec. i. lib. vu 
C.13, 14, 15. 
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A o K oppofed jpid fp often injured ^yni* TofoJBck a 
^ J^l ^ prince thus prej priced againft him, v^s.?iu occut 
V«4- patio|i no lefs irkfome than hopelefs, In this, 
however, was Columbus doqmed to employ the 
(lofe of. his d^ys* As foon as his h^lth w^$ 
jn fome diegree rereftabliflied, he repaired tcj 
coyrt J a^d though, he was received there with 
pvility barely decent, he plied Ferdinai^d with 
petitipn after ' petitio|i, demanding the puniflir 
ment of hjs oppreffors, and the reftitutiofi of all 
the privileges beftowed upon him by the capitur 
lation of one thoufand four hundred and ninety- 
^wo. ^ Ferdinand amufed him with f<ur word$ 
and unmeaning proniifes. Inftead of gr?inting 
his claims, he prppofed expedients ^^ order to 
elude them, and fpun out the affair with fuch 
apparent art, as plainly difcoyered his intention 
that it . fhould never be terminatedf The do- 
^lining health of Columbus flattered Ferdinand 
with the hopes of being foon delivered frpm an 
importunate fuitor, and encouraged him to per- 
fey ere in this illiberal plan. Nor was he de- 
ceived in his expeOations. Difgufted with the 
ingratitude of a monarch whoni he had ferved 
with fuch jfidelity and fuccefs, exhaufted with 
the fatigues and hardships which he had endured, 
and broken with the infirmities which thefe had 
Death of brought upon him, Columbus ended his life at 
^ " "'* Valladolid on the twentieth of May one thou- 
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fand five hundred and fix, in the fifty-ninth year book 
of \ his age. He died with a cdmpofiire of mind c ^^L^ 
fuitable to the magnanimity which diftinguifhed '504- 
his character, and with fentiments of piety be- 
coming that fupreme refped for religion, which 
he manifefted in every occurrence of his life '. 

» Life of Columbus, c. io8. Herrcra, iec. i. lib. vu 
C.13, 14, 15. ' 
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BOOK in. 

YTTttrtE Cohimbus vn% employed ' in his laft book 
^ vorjrag^, feveral events worthy of notice \^ y -J 
happened in Hii^^amola. The colony th,ere, the sJ^^ 
patent and nwfe oF all the fubfequent eftablifh- ^^^^^^^J^ 
tnents of Spam in the New World, gradually 
^c^ired the form of a regular and profperou^ 
fbcietyf The humane folicitude of Ilabella to 
proted the Indians from oppreffion, and parti- 
cularly the proclamation, by which the Spaniards 
were prohibited to compel them to work, re- 
tarded, it ij true, for fome time, the progrefs of 
fmprovement. The natives, who confidered 
^emption from toil as fupreme felicity, fcorned 
ctresry allurement and reward by which they 
i^ere invited to Jabour. The Spaniards had not 
^ :ftiffiq?nt n^ui^ber of hands ?ither to work the 

mines 
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BOOK mmes or to cultivate the foil. Several of the 
%_ '^'-^y firfl colonifts, who had been accuftomed to the 
'5P4- fervice of thelndians, quitted the ifland, when 
deprived of thofe inftruments, without which 
they knew not how to carry on any operation^ 
Many of the new fettlers who cam? over with 
Ovanjdo, were felzed with the diflempers pecu- 
liar to the climate, and in a fliort fpace above a 
thoufand of them died* At the fame time, the 
cxafting one half of the produft of the mines 
as the royal fhare, was found^ to be a demand 
fo exorbitant, that no adventurers would engage 
to work them upon fuch terms. In order to 
fave the colony from ruin, Ovando ventured to 
15D5. relax the rigour of the royal edids* He mad^ 
a new diftribution of the Indians among tfaiQ 
Spaniards, and compelled them to labour, for a 
Aated time, in digging the mines, or in culti* 
vating the ground ; but, in order to fcreen him«p 
fclf from the imputation of having fubjeded 
them again to fervitude, he enjoined their mailer? 
to pay them a certain fum, as the price of their 
work. He reduced the royal ihare of the gol4 
found in the mines from the half to the third 
part, and foon after lowered it to a fifth, a^ 
which it long remained. Notwithftancjing Ilit- 
bella's tender concern for the good treatment 
of the Indians, and Ferdinand's ej^gernefs to inir 

prove 
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prove the royal reveniie, Ovando perfuaded the p o o k 

cqurt to approve of both thefe regulations *. i.,,,-.^!,^ 

1305. 

But the Indians, aftqr ^nloyinff refpite from ^*'* '^'^*» 

. the IndiaQv 

ppprefSon, though duripg a Ihort interval, now 
felt the yoke of bondage to be fo galling, that 
they made feveral attempts to vindicate their , 
pwn liberty. This the Spaniards confidered a$ 
jebellipn, and took arms in. order to reduce 
them tp fubjeftipUt When war is carried on 
between nations whofe ftate pf improvement i$ 
in any degriee fimilar, the means of defence bear 
Ibme proportion to thofe employed in the at- 
tack ; and in this equal cont^fl fuch efforts mud 
be mad^, fuch talents are difplayed, and fuch 
pafHons roufed, as exhibit niankind to view in 
^ fitu^tipn no lefs flriking than interefl:ing« It 
Js pne of the nobleft fun^ions of hiftory, to ol>- 
fervevand to delineate men at a jundure when 
their mind§ are moft violently agitated, and all 
their powers and p^iffion^ are called fprth. 
Hence the operaitions of war, and the ftruggle? 
between contending dates, have been deemed 
by hidprians, ancient as well as modern, a ca- 
pital and important article in the annals of 
|iuman aftions. But in a conted between 
liaked favages, and one of the mod warlike of 

■ H€rrera:^ dec. i. Ub. v. c. <• 
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H 6 K tht ^ur^>pe&n nations, trhere fcience, courage^ 
"L -j^Kj^ ^nd difc^>UBe on one fide, were oppofed by ig« 
♦5Si* norance, timidity, and diforder on the other, 
a particular detail of events would be as un« 
pleafant ^ uninftruSive. If the fimplicity andl 
innocence of the Indians had infpired th^Spa-* 
niards whh humanity, had foftened the pride 
of fuperiority into compaffion, and had induced 
them to improve the inhabitants of the Net> 
World, inftead of oppreffing them, fome fuddell 
afts of violence, like the too rigorous chaftife- 
tnents of impatient inftrud:ors, might have beeti 
rdated without horror. But, ^tinfortunately, 
this confdoufnefs of fuperiority operated in a 
different manner. The Spaniards were ad^ 
vanced fo far beyond the natives of America ia 
Improvement of every kind, that they viewed 
them with contempt, They conceived thfe 
Americans to be animals of an mfeTior nature, 
who were not entitled to the rights and privi^ 
icges of men. In peace, they fubjefted them 
to fervitude. In war, they paid no regard to 
thofe laws, which, by a tacit convention between 
contending nations, regulate hoftility, and fet 
ibme bounds to its rage. They confidered 
them not as men fighting in defence of theit 
liberty, but as flaves, who had revolted againft 
their matters. Their caziques, when taken, 
were condemned, like th? leader? ^ of banditti, 

to 
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|o ttw moft cniel aad ignominiMs t^mift^ ^^if^ 

^ all tbeir fubjefts, witfeoirt fegardfa^g ,the v— ,^1 ^ 
<Jiftmaio» of ranks leftaMahedi WBong thcm^ ^^^^ 
tv^re reduced to the &ine ftate of abjeft iLavetyi 
WUh fuch a fptiit and fentiaaenti wer^ hoftiUttea 
carri^ oa agakift the cazique of H%ue^,, % 
proviziQe at the eaftem extfcmtf of the ifl<n^ 
This vraif w^ occafioned by the p^fidy of thA 
$p^ards, in violating a treaty which tlptey bad 
Kiade with the natites^ stfid it was terminated 
by hwging up the cazique, who def(^ded iM 
people with bravery io far fuperior to that of 
ii% covmtrymen^ as ^titled him to abettet 
fate^ 

Thje condu^ of Ovando, in another pisot Thecmci 
of the luand, was itill more treacherous and cherous 

' 1 rr»i • • f t -w- condu^k df 

cruel. Toe provmce anciently named Sara<> ovanda 
gua, which extends from the fertile plain when 
JLeogan^ is ilow iituated, to the weftern ex^ ^ 
tremity of the iflands was f^bfe^t to a female 
eazique, named Anacoana, highly r efpe£^ed by 
the natives. She, from that partial fondnefa 
with which the women of America were at^ 
tached to the Europeans, (the caufe of which 
ihall be afterwards explained,) had always courted 
t{ie friradihip of the SpaQJiards, and loaded' 

^ Hcrrera, dec* i< lib. vL c 9f io< 

them 
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y !^Ih' K^'f^V «"^^—f the adherent* 

K H « Ihdr rxceflc,. that they accufed J rf 
^vJ.^ formed « p|„„ ,0 throAv off the yoke, and 

irJr! '''^'' "^ ^'' '^"'^ ^^^^^ ^^ doe to fuS 
J^v. tv^^aut* X4r4g«a. with three himdicd 

'^ ^ ^^'^.NH'KK. ^. vrK^ hfe co«ntrm»« had 
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imd feftlvity. But, amidft the fecurity wliich* b o o ic 
this infpired, Ovando was meditating the deftruc- ^ - ' ^ 
tion qf his unfufpicious entertainer and her fub- '5<>5* 
jfcfts ; and the mean perfidy with which he 
executed this . fcheme, equalled his barbarity ini 
forming it; Under colour of exhibiting to the 
Indians the parade of an European tournament, 
he advanced with his troops, in battle array, 
towards the houfe in which Anacoana and the 
chiefs who attended her were affembled. The 
infantry took poffeffion of all the avenues which . 
ledno the village. The horfemen encompafled 
file houfe. Thefe movements were the objefl 
of admiration without any mixture of fear^ 
Bq?til, upon a fignal which had been concerted, 
the Spaniards fuddenly drew their fwords, and 
ruflied upon the Indians, defencelefs, and afto*- 
niihed at an ad of treachery which exceeded the 
conception of undefigning men. In .a moment 
Anacoana was fecured. All her attendants were 
ffiizcd and bound. Fire was fet to the houfe ; 
and, without examination or convidion, all thefe 
unhappy perfons, the mod illuftrious in their 
awn country, were confumed in the flames. 
Anacoana was referved for a more ignominious 
fate. She was carried in chains to St. Domingo, 
j^d, after the formality of a trial before Spanifh 
judges, fbe was condemned, upon the evidence 

of 
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wettk \vith benefits; But fome of the adherents 
of Roldan ha^iiig fettled in het" cdiirifry^ wertf 
'^^^' fo much exafperated at her endeavouring to' 
reftrain their excefles, that they accufed her of 
having formed a plan to throw oflf the yoke, and 
to exterminate the Spaniards. Ovandd, thouglf 
he knew well what Httle credit was due to fuch 
profligate meuj marched, without further in*, 
quiry, towards Xaragiia, with three htiixdred 
foot and feventy horfemen. To preveht the 
Indians from taking alarm at this hoftile appear- 
ance, he gave out that his fole intention was to 
vifit Anacoana, to whom his countryman had 
been fo much indebted, in the moft refpeftful 
manner, and to regulate with her the mode of 
levying the tribute payable to the king of Spain* 
Anacoana, in ordet to receive this illuftriou? 
gueft with due honour, affembled the principal 
men in her dominions, to the number of thrfee 
hundred, and advancing at the head of thefe^ 
accompanied by a great crowd of perfons of 
inferior rank, fhe welcomed Ovando with fongsf 
and dances, according to the mode of the couri-i 
try, and conduced him to the place of hef 
refidence. There he was feafted for fome days^ 
with all the kindnefs of fimple hofpitality, and 
nmufed with the games and fpedacles uffiai 
among the Americans^ upon occafions of mirth 

and 
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imd feftivity. But, amidft the fecurity wliich* b o o ic 
this infpired, Ovando was meditating the deftruc- ^ - - ^ 
tion qf his unfufpicious entertainer and her fub- '5^5* 
jttfts ; and the mean perfidy with which he 
executed this . fcheme, equalled his barbarity in 
forming it; Under colour of exhibiting to the 
Indians the parade of an European tournament, 
he advanced with his troops, in battle array, 
towards the houfe in which Anacoana and the 
chiefs who attended her were affembled. The 
krfanf ry took poffeflion of all the avenues which . 
led^to the village. The horfemen encompafled 
file houfe. Thefe movements were the ob)e£t 
of admiration without any mixture of fear^ 
Bq?til, upon a fignal which had been concerted, 
the Spaniards fuddenly drew their fwords, and 
ruflied upon the Indians, defencelefs, and afto- 
nifhed at an ad of treachery which exceeded the 
conception of undefigning men. In .a moment 
Anacoana was fecured. All her attendants were 
ffiizcd and bound. Fire was fet to the houfe ; 
and, without examination or convidion, all thefe 
unhappy perfons, the mod illuftrious in their 
own country, were confumed in the flames. 
Anacoana was re&rved for a more ignominious 
fete. She was carried in chains to St. Domingo, 
and, after the formality of a trial before Spanifh 
judges, fbe was condemned, upon the evidence 

of 



« Q Q K; of thiM« yoTf ttom who bad b(Aa7e4 kob t«|fit 

Wi-xv^ putdic))! hAI^«4^ 

^^^^^ Dbjeds pf tiketr higM^ ttw«a^ the pocqf^iiii 
%U tl^pro«kuic» ol £Kf)»m!K4^ iU»ittal» ^^bn 
9«t falrther )rcfi(biKc^ ta the Spaufli yokflw 
tJtK)ii the death of Ibbdla^ ail the ttgttlsimM 
tending to initiate the ngetit of thttUr'fcmt«4^ 
trere fbrgottaa* The foiall gnfuiky paid M 
them as the pdce of their labour vsas vidi«i 
dratTA^ andattho fiinm ttae the ta&a impoiadl 
t5o6. upon them were incxeafiadb Ovaoobte^ wthoHb 
ax^]r t^fl:raiikt> diftiibuicd lodiaQi aiDtong hm 
Criends h, the ifhmxL F^idboand) tO: wb^m titm 
^een had lefl by w3X one half of the Yeveanflt 
arifiag from the feulemienta in ,tibe New HCodd^ 
conferred grants of a Smihir nature 
eourtiersv as the lead edcpeafiTttmodftof 
ing their fet ^es«. They £iYmed o«t the bidiMM^ 
of whom they wa*e rendered pni^^ateiort^ to* 
their countrymen fettled in Ififpai^bbj^ aia4thafe 
^n:etched people, being compelled^ to labour 
order to fatisiy the rapacity of both^ the 



^ Ovfedo> lib. ui. c. 12. Herrera, dec. I. Ub. vi. «.^ 
Oviedo, Hb. iiK c. 12. Relacion de dcAruyc. d^ hs UStik 
|>or Bart. de^lasCain^ p%9« 
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rtbrf$ erf their oppreffors no longer knew any bo<) ic* 
bounds. Bat, barbarous as their policy was^ l^ ^ nmj 
and fatal to the inhabitants of Hifpaniola, it *^^^* 
{>rodtted, ibr fome time, very confiderable eSe£t8< 
By tadfing forth the force of a whole xiation^ 
suad cK^ning it in one dire&ion, the working of 
the mines Was carried on with amSi^ng rapidity 
and fuccefs. During feveral years, the gold ' 
brought into the royal fmelting-houfes in Hift 
paniota amounted annually to four hundred and 
fixty thoofand p^fos, above a hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling; which, if we attend to the 
great cteingif in the value of money fince the 
b<^inning of the (ixteenth century to the prefi^i 
times, muft appear a confiderable fum« Vaft 
fortunes were created, of a fudden, by fome« 
Others diffipated in oftentatious profuiion, what 
they acquired whh facility. Dazzled by both^ 
new adventurers crowded to America, ^with the 
moik -eager impatience, to (hare in thofe treafureg 
which bad enriched their countrymen j and, 
notwitfaftanding the mortality occafioned by the 
unheaithinefs of the climate, the colony conti* 
nued to increafe **. 

OvANOo goyern^4 the Spaniards with wifdom Progreftoi 
aiul juIUce, not inferior to the rigour with 

« 

^ Herrcva> dec. i* 13>« ti. c i8» kc* 
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ifkkh he tfeztei the Indiana* He eftdU^hed 
filial i?iW$ ; and j by execoting them with impst^ 
Italifyj accuftoraed the peopfe of the ccAony to 
r^everence theiri« He founded fereral xlew ixmtm 
ki diB^rent parts of theiiland, and allured inhd* 
l^itwts to them, by the conceflion of various iist^ 
tnunities^ He endeavoured to turn the atteAtioft 
^ the Spaniards ^o fome branch * of induftfy 
more ufefol than that of fearching foir gold m 
the mines. Some flip$ of the fogar-cane havkig 
been brought from the Canary inlands by way-of 
experiment, they were found to thrive wHh fuQfe 
kicreafe in. the rich foil and warnv cfims^e to 
which they were tranfplanted, that the cukiva* 
tioa of them foon became an Qbjefl of com^ 
merce. Exteniive plantations were begua^ 
ftigar- works, which the Spaniards called ingenious, 
from the various machinery employed in tbem^ 
were erefted, and in a few years the manulafture 
of this commodity was the great occupation of 
the inhabitants of Hifpahioli, and the moft court 

fiderabk fource of their wealth % 

■ • ■> 

Political The prudent endeavours of Ovando, to pio^ 

o^rirdr "^o^^ ^h^. welfare of the colony, were powferfol^ 

nlwct. fecond^d by Ferdinand. The larg« tei^iitllincdt 

which he Tccdved-from the New Wotld oj^)»1^ 

^ Orfcdb, IiB. ir. c, t • i,, . ■ 

his 
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bk :Mijnty at length, with refped to the inlpon- ti o a fff 
ance of thofe difcoveries, which be bad hitherto 



ftffe6ted to undervalue* Fortune^ and hi^ owu ^y^^- 
addrefs, having now extricated him out of th<!)ris 
difficulties in which he had been involved by the 
d^thof 'bis queen^ and by his difputes mih his iso?* 
fim-ki-law About thfe goyemirient of bet domi* 
ni6j^^; he had full leifure to tutn his attentioii 
to thfe .affairs of America. .To his provident 
fcgadty; Spain h indebted for many of thofe 
fegtrtatibn^ whiih. gradually formed that fyfteih 
df profound J but jealous policy, fay which flie 
gbverns her dominions ill the New World. He^ 
«reQ:6d i court, diftHigtiiflied by the title of the 
CBJk tk'Cbntratacidn^ of Board of Trade, com- 
|)C^td of perf6ns emineiit for rank and abilities, 
tO'^fioAi he committed the adminiftration of 
rftril^tcan affairs* This board aflfefebled regu- ' 
ktrl^ iti Seville, and was invefted with a diftinft 
l*ci ext^five jurifdi€Uon. He gave a regular 
fSfm-^tft' ecclefiaftical government in America, 
by nominating archbifli6p«5 biflifops, deans, togei 
thef with clergymen of fubordinate ranks, to 
take ohai^ of th^ Spaniards eftabliflied th^re, 
9tlvirett a^.of the datives who ihould embrace 
Ar^jCht^ka failk^ Buty noiwithftanding the 
dbfo|uidtia devotioh ef. the Spanifli court to ihe 

' Hift.ofthc Reign of Charles V. vol.iL p. 6, &c. 

5 a Papal 
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BOOK, Papal See, fuch was Ferdinand's folicitude fd 
^■^v^l■.^^ prevent any foreign power from claiming jurif- 
*^*^^* diftion^ or acquiring influence, in his new do- 
minions, that he refervcd to the crown of Spaiix 
the fole right of patronage to the benefices m 
America, and (lipulated that no papal bull or 
mandate ftiould be promulgated there, until 
it was previoufly examined and approved of by 
his council. With the fame fpirit oi jealoufy, 
he prohibited any goods to be exported to Ame- 
rica, or any perfon to. fettle there, without a 
fpecial licence from that council ^. ^ 

The num. BiTT, notwithftandiug this attention to the 
Indians di- policc aftd Welfare of ihe colony, a calatmty 
Sft.' " impended which threatened its diflblution. The 
original inhabitants, on whofe labour the Spa- 
niards in Hifpaniola depended for their prdl^- 
rity, and even their exiftence, wafted fo feft, 
that the extinftion of the whole race feemed to 
be iaevilable. When Columbus difcoveted Hfif- 
paniola, the number of its inhabitants was .com- 
puted to be at leaft a miUion *'. They wer6 now 
reduced*to fixty tbouitand in the fpacc of! fifti^ 
years. This confumption of the human fpecies, 
no Icfs amazing than rapid, was the cffeA of jfeye- 
ral cam:urring.cat^es. The natives of the A^e* 

< Herrcra, dec. i. lib. vi. c> 199 lO« ' ^ 

*» Ibid. dec. i. IH). X. c. 12. 
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Tican iflands were of a more feeble conftitutibn ^ Vu^ ^ 
than the inhabitants of the other hemifphere. 



They could neither perform the fame work, nor 
endure the fame fatigue, with men whofe organs 
were of a more vigorous conformation. Tlie iiffc 
Jefs indolence in which they delighted to pafs theit 
days, as it was the effeft of their debility, con- 
tributed likewife, to increafe it, and rendered 
them, from habit as well as conftitutibn, inca- 
pable of hard labour. The food on which they 
fubfifted afforded little nourifliment, and they 
were accuftomed to take it in fmall quantities, 
not fufficienf to invigorate a languid frame, and 
render it equal to the efforts of^ aftive induftry. 
The Spaniards, without attending to thofe pecu^ 
Parities in the conftitution of the Americans, 
impofed talks upon them, which, though not 
greater than Europeans might have performed 
with eafe, were fo difproportioned to their 
ftrength, that many funk under the fatigue, 
and ended their wretched days. Others, 
prgmpted by impatience and defpair, cut fhort 
their own lives with a violent hand. Famine, 

• 

brought on by compelling fuch numbers* to 
abandon the culture of their lands, in order to 
labour ia^ the mines, proved fatal to Aiany» 
Difeafes of various kinds, fome occafioned by 
the hardlhips to which they were expofed, and 
others by their intercpurfe with the JEurppeani, 

» 3 whQ 
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BOOK wbo tommuniGated to them fom^ of theif Bf« 

IIL • . - * * 

i_-^-_r culiar maladies, €onipIeted the defoUri^i^ of thf 
'*®y* ifland. The Spaniards being thus 4^prive4 of 
the inftruments which they were accuftom^d to 
employ, found it impoffible to extend th^ir im- 
proveroerits, or evei^ to earry on the work? 
H^^ which they had already begun. In ord^r to 
provide an immediate remedy for an evil fo 
alarming, Ovando propofed to tranfport the 
inhabitants of the Lucayo iflands to ftifpaniola, 
qnder pretence that they might be civili;p€d with 
more facility, and inftruded to greater adyai^tas;e 
in the Chriftian religion, }f they were united to 
the Spanifli colony, and placed under the imme* 
diate infpe£lion of the jniffioaarie^^ fettled there. 
Ferdinand, deceived by this artifice, or wilfiiig 
to connive at an aft of violence which policy 
reprefented as neceffary, gave his affent to the 
propofal. Several veflels were fitted out for 
the Lucayos, the commanders of which informe4 

T 

the natives, with whofe language they were now 
well acquainted, that they came from a deliciouis 
country, in which the departed anceftors of the 
Indians refided, by whom they were fent to 
invite their defcendauts to refort thither, to 
partake of the blifs enjoyed there by hap|jy 
fpirits. That fimple people liftened with wonder 
and credulity; and, fond of vifitiqg thtir ye« 
Jations and frieads in that happy regiott^ &U 

lowed 



the . Spaniards with eagetaefc.^! 
artifice, above forty thouT^od were dpcoyed into 
Kirpaniola, to {hare ia the ru9erings whichi were 
the lot of the inhabitants of that iflandi and to 
mingle their groans and tears with thofe of that 
wretched race of men '. 



Ncwdlt 
andfcalc- 



* Hareffl, dec i. lib. vH. c> 5. Oviedo, lib. iiL c 6. 
Ooiwa Hift. c 41. 
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of the inhabitants, to difcover tames of gold in 
the mpuntaing, Ovando permitted him to at- 
tempt making a fettlement in the ifland. This 
was eafily effected by an officer eminent for 
condud no lefs than for courage. In a few 
years Puerto Rico was fubjefted to the 3pani(h 
government^ the natives were reduced to fervi- 
tude ; and, being treated with the fame incon-s* 
fiderate rigour as their neighbours in Hifpaniola, 
tlie race of original inhabitants, worn out witlj. 
fatigue and fiifferings, was foon exterminated *"• 

About the fame time, Juan Diaz dc Solis, 
in conjunftion with Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one 
of Columbus's original companions, made a 
voyage to the continent. They held the Ikme 
courfe which Columbus had taken, as far as to 
the ifland of Guanaios; but, (landing from 
thence to the weft, they difcovered a new atMi.* 
pxt^nfive province, afterwards known by the 
name of Yucatan, and prdceeded a confidcrabte: 
way along the coaft of that country K Though^ 
nothing memorable occurred in this voyage# il ; 
defer ves notice, becaufe it led to difcoveries o£* 
greater importance. For the fame reafon, th^ : 
voyage of Sebaftian de Qcampo muft be meik-*. 






* Hcnera, dec. i. lib. vii. c. 1 — :4. Gomara Hift. c.44< 
Itelacioh de B. de las Cafas, p. lo. 

* Herrera, dec. i, lib. vi. c. 1 7. 
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t^oiifid. By the command of Ovando, he faulecf book 

. III. 

round Cuba, and firft difcovered with certainty, «^^ ,1^ 

that this country, which Columbus once fup- '^^* 

pofed to be a part of the continent^ was a lar^e 

ifland"-- 

This voyage rovmd Cuba was one of the laft i>^oCo- 
occurrences under the adminiitrauon of Ov^do* appointed 
Ever iince the death of Columbus, his fon Don nif^ou. 
Diego iiad been employed in foUdting Ferdi* 
nand to grant him .the offices of viceroy and 
admiral in the New World, together with all 
the other immunities and profits which de- 
fcended to him by inheritance, in confequencc 
of the original capitulation with his father. But 
if thefe dignities ■ and revenues appeared fo con*, 
fiderablc to Ferdinand, that, at the expence of 
bemg deemed unjuit as well as ungrateful, he 
had wrefted them from Columbus, it is not 
(iirpriftdg that he fliould be unwilling to confer 
%btm on his fon. Accordingly, Don Diega 
li^fted two years in inceflant but fruitlefs im« 
plsrtuiiity, Weary of this, he endeavoured at 
length to -obtain, by a legal fentence, what he 
^Qiild not procure frqm the favour of an inte* 
r^jsd^ monarch. He comn^enced a fuit againft 
Ferdinand before the council which managed 

« Henreni;^ dec. i. Ub. vii. c !• 

: )* '• ^ Indian 
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Isiikn t^rs, and that court, with iategrity 
ifvbicb reflet honour upon its proceedings^ 

'5^^ decided againft the king, and fuflained Don 
pi^go*^ cWm of the vico'oyaUy, together with 
all the other privileges ftipulated in the capi* 
tulation. Even after thi^ decree, Ferdinand's 
repugnance to put a ful^& in pofleifion of fuch 
e^tenftve rights, might have thrown in new 
obftaclea, if Don Diego had not taken a ftep 
which interefted very powerful perfbns in tUe 
fuccefs of h^ claims. The fentence of the 
council of the Indies gave him a title to a rasdc 
fo elevated, and a fortune fo opulent, that he 
' found no difficulty in concluding a marriage 
with Donna Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand 
de Toledo, great commlsndator of Leon, and 
brother of the Duke of Alva, a noblemsm ^f 
the firft rank, and nearly related to the king. 
The duke and his family efpoufed fo warmly 
the caufe of their new ally, that Ferdinand cduld 

1509. not refift their folidtatic^s. He recalled Ovaado, 
and appointed Don Diego his fucceflbr, thougb, 
even in conferring this favour, he couM hoc 
conceal his jealoufy; for he allowed faim<&> 
aflume only the title of governor, not that' oof 
viceroy, which bad been adjudged to belon^itti 
him^ > . '-.•:-} 

" Hcrrcra, dec. 1. Uk vli. c 4, &c, 
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Don Diego quickly repaired to Hifpaniola, book 
attended by his brother, his uncles, his wife, 
whom the courtefy of the Spaniards honoured 
with the title of vice-queen, and a numerous toHifpa 
retinue of perfons of both fexes, born of good 
families. He lived with a fplendour and magni- 
ficence hitherto unknown in the New World ; 
and the family of Columbus feemed now to 
enjoy the honours and rewards due to his in- 
ventive genius, ef which he himfelf had been 
truelly defrauded. The colony itfelf acquired 
new luftre by the acceffion of fo many inha- 
bit ants, of a different rarik and character from 
ttofft <rf thofe who had hitherto migrated to 
America, an4 many of the moft illuftrious fa- 
iftiKes in the Spanifti fettlements arc defcended 
from the perfons who at that time accompanied 
Don Diego Columbus ". 

'No benefit accrued to the unhappy natives 
fr&tA this change of governors. Don Diego 
W:a8 not only authorized by a royal edift to 
jccmtinue the repartimienfos, or diftribution of 
Indians, but the particular number which he 
TOight: grant to every perfon, according to his 
taiik m the colony, was fpecified. He availed 
himfelf of that permidion, and foon after he 



• Oviedo^ lib. ui- c. i» 

landed 
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landed at St. Domingo^ he divided fuch Inciians 
as were dill unappropriated, among his relations 
and attendants % 



Peart 
ftftiery of 
Cubagua. 



The next care of the new governor was. to 
comply with an inftrudion which he received 
from the king, about fettling a colony in Cubai- 
gua, a fmall ifland which Columbus had difco^ 
vered in his third voyage. Though this barrea 
fpot hardly yielded fubii(tence to its wretched 
inhabitants, fuch quantities of thofe oyllers 
which produce pearls were found on its coaA, 
that it did not long efcape the inquifitive ava^ 
rice of the Spaniards, and became a pla<;e of 
confiderable refort. Large fortunes were ac- 
quired by the fifhery of pearls, whiiph was car^ 
ried on with extraordinary ardour. Th^ Indians, 
efpecially thofe from the Lucayo illands, wer^ 
compelled to dive for them ; and this dangerous 
and unhealthy employment was an additiooi^ 
calamity, which contributed not a little to 1^ 
extindUon of that devoted race % 



New 
voyagMf 



* About this period, Juan Dia^ de SoUs aad 
Pinzon fct out, in conjundion, upon a fecoiwi 
voyage. They flood direfljy . fouthj towaf ^$ 

I* Recopilacion de Leyes, lib. vi. lit. 8. 1. i, 2. Her- 
rcra, dec, i. lib. vii. c. lo. 

9 Hcrrera, dec. i. lib. vii. e. 9. (jromara Hift. c. 78. 

the 
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the eqiiino£HaI line, which Pinzoa bad foroEierly book 
crofied, and advanced as far as the fortieth de- C. / -j 
* gree of fouthern ktitude. They were aftoniflied '5<>9- 
to find that the continent of America ft retched 
on their right hand, through alt this vaft extent 
of ocean. They landed in different places,, to 
taike poffefHon in name of their, foverdjgn ; but , 
though the country appeared to be octremely 
fertile and inviting, their force was fo fmaHy 
having been fitted out rather for difcovery than 
itiaking fettlements, that they left no colony 
behind them. Their voyage ferved, however, , 
to' gke the Spaniards more exalted and adequate 
ideas with refp^ft to the dimeafions of this new 
quarter of the globe '. 

Though it was about ten years fince Co- a fcttic 
lumbus had difcovered the main land of Ame- the" ^" 



conti- 



rica, the Spaniards had hitherto made no fettle- "cmpS. 
teent in any -part of it. What had been io 
long negledted was now ferioufly attempted, 
and ^ with confiderable vigour, though the plan 
for this purpofe was neither formed by the 
tVdwn, ndr executed at the expence of the 
na^^, but carried on by the emerprifing fpirit 
of private adventurers. This fcheme took its 
rife from Alonfo de Ojeda, who had already 

t Hfrrcra, dec. i. lib. vii. c. 9. 

made 
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B a o ifi intdi Mo toyages as a difcoveret-, by vAadx ioe 
1^ /^ ^ at^uired confiderabli reputatioH, but no v^oahh. 
*^^ feat bis character for intrepidity and c6ndu6k 
eafily procured him afibciates, vrho advanced 
f he itioney requifite to -defray the charged of the 
expedition. About thd fame tiiti^, Diego de 
Nicueffa, who had acquired a large fortune iii 
Ififpaniola, formed a fimilar defigni Ferdinand 
encouraged both; and though he refufed to 
advance the fmalleft fum, was extremely Hberail 
of titles and f»atentsw He ereflfed two goreriii 
ments on the continent, one extending < fikmi 
Cape de Vela to the gulf of Darien, and thd 
other from that to Cape Gracias a Dios. The 
former was given to Ojeda> the latter to IKi 
cuefla. Ojeda fitted out a fhip and two bri^ 
gamines, with three hundred men; Nicueffii, 
fix veffelsj with feven hundred and feighty nicn? 
They failed about the fame time from St. t)oi 
mingo for their fefpeftive govdWiments. lift 
ot^er to give their title to thofe countrfcs fame 
appearance of validity, feveral ofthemoft«6ii 
nent divines and lawyers in Spain wete employed 
to prefcribe the mode in which they flioilld 
take poffefSon of them '. There is not ift HSi 
hiftory of -mankind any thmg more fingufar W 
extravagant than the form which' they d^viftit 

* Herrera, dec. u fib* vik t. 15. 
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far this purpofe. They inftrufbed thofb m« 
vader^ a8 foon as they landed on the contiiMir^ 
to declare to the natives the principal articles of 
tb« Chrifiian faith ; to acquaint theao^ in parti* 
cular^ with the fupreme jurifdi£kion of the Pop6 
Qiirer all the kingdoms of the earth ; to inform 
^tm of the grant which this holy pontiff had 
tnadc of their coutttry to the king of Spain ; to 
ittqnire them to embrace the doctrines of that 
tdi^on which the Spaniards made loiown to 
them; and to fobmit to the fovereignv: whofe 
aulhority « they proclaimed. If the natives ft^ 
fofed to comply with this requifition, the tiermt 
of which muft have been utterly mcompre-*' 
benfible to uninflru^ed Indians, then Oj^da 
and NicueiEi were authorifed to attack thettt 
wafih fire jmd fword; to reduce them, tbcSf 
wives and'chikiren, to a ftate of fervitude ; ai^ 
to compel them by force to recognize the jurift 
diction of the church, and the authority of the 
monsfcfa, to which they would not roluntarilf 
th^nfelves \ 



, As the inhabitants of the continent could Theduv 
BM a^ once yield dflent to dodrines toorefindd tn^s^ 
A)r -tb^ir uncultivated underftandings, and eiti 
]^mwA to tbeijti by insterpreters imperfectly a(N 

* fice NOTE XXIII. 

quainted 
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B.oaic quainted : with their language; as they did not 
^ ^ _; conceive how a foreign priqft, of whom they 
'^^' had never heard, could have aiiy right to difpofe 
of their country, or how an unknown prince 
fliould claim jurifdiftion over them as his fub- 
jefts; they fiercely oppofed the n^w invaders 
of their territories. Ojeda and Nicueffa en* 
deavoured to eflfed by force what they could 
not accomplifli by perfuafion. The contem« 
porary writers enter into a very minute detail 
in relatmg their tranfafHons ; but as they made 
no difcovery of importance, nor eftablilhed any 
permanent fettlement, their adventures are not 
entitled to any confiderable place in the general 
hiftory of a period, where romantic valour, 
ftruggling with incredible hardihips, diftinguifh 
every effort of- the Spaniih arms. They found. 
* the natives in thofe countries of ^ich they 
went to affume the government,, to be of a^ 
chaiAfter very different from that of their coun- 
trymen in the iflands. They were fierce and 
* warlike. Their arrows were dipped in a poifon 
fo noxious, that every wound was followed with 

* 

cert2un death. In' one encounter they flew 
above feventy of Ojeda's followers, and the 
Spaniards, for the firft time, werie taught fo 
dread the inhabitants of the New World. Ni» 
cueffa was oppofed by people equally refolute 
in defence df their poffeffions. Nothing could I 

:. ' Ibften 
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foften thefr ferocity. Though the St>aniard8 « ^jj> ^ 
employed every art- to foothe them, and to gain i^. ->^»*»j 
their confidence, they refufed to hold any inter- *^^'* 
courfei, or to exchange any friendly office, with 
niien whofe refidence amoixg them they confi-* 
dered as fatal to their liberty and independence. 
This implacable enmity of the natives, though isio, 
it rendered an attempt to eftablilh a fettlement 
in their country extremely difficult as well as 
dangerous, might have been furmounted at 
length by the perfeverance of the Spaniards, 
by the fuperiority of their arms, and their (kill 
in the art of war. But every difafter which can 
be accumulated upon the unfortunate, combined 
to complete their ruin* The lofs of their Ihips 
by various accidents upon an unknown, coaft, 
the difeafes peculiar to a climate the moll nox- 
ious in all America, the want of provifions, 
unavoidable in a country imperfeftly cultivated, ^' 
diffenfion among themfelves, and the ince&nt 
hoftilities of thp natives, involved them. in a fuc- 
ccffion of calamities, the bare redtal of which 
ftrikes one with horror. Though they received 
two confiderable reinforcements from Hifpaniola, 
the greater part of thofe who had engaged in 
this unhappy expedition, periflied, in lefs than a 
year, in the moft extreme mifery. A few who 
furvived, fettled as a feeble colony at Santa 
Maria el Antigua, on the gulf of Darien, under 
VOL, I. T ^ the 
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BOOK the command of Vafco Nugnez de Balboa^ who^ 
c*^>/-w in the mod defperate exigencies, difplayed fuch 
*^®' courage and conduA, as firft gained the confi- 
dence of his countrymen, and marked hiin out 
as their leader in more fplendid and fuccefsful 
undertakings. Nor was he the only adventurer 
in this expedition who will appear with luftre 
in more important fcenes. Francifco Pizarro 
was one of Ojeda's companions, and in this 
fchool of ad^rlity acquired or improved the 
talents which fitted him for the extraordinary 
a6iions which he afterwards performed. Her- 
nan Cortes, whofe name became ftill more 
famous, had likewife engaged early in this en- 
terprife, y;rhich rouzed all the a£tive youth of 
Hifpaniola to arms ; but the good fortune that 
accompanied him in his fubfequent adventures, 
interpbfed to fave him from the difafters to 
which his companions were expofed. He was 
taken ill at St. Domingo before the departure 
of the fleet, and detained there by a tedious 
indifpofition ". 

Conqueftof NOTWITHSTANDING the UUfortUnatC iffuC of 

this expedition, the Spaniards were not deterred 
from engaging in new fchemes of a fimifar na« 

" Herrera, dec. i. lib. viL c. ii, &c. Gotnara; ^Hfft. ' 
c- 57» 5^> 59' Benzon, Hilt lib. i. p. 19-^-23. F.Mutpf ■: 
decad. p. 122. v . .' 

ture. 
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tore. "WKdn weztlth is acquired gradually by 
the pel'feverilig hind of induftry, or accumu- 
lat6d by the flc^^ operations of regular com- '5»o. 
merce, the means employed are fo proportioned 
to the end attained, that there is^ nothing to 
ftrike the imagination, and little to urge on the 
aftive powers of the mind to uncommon efforts. 
Blit when large fortunes were created almpft in- 
flantaneoudy ; when gold and perils were pro- 
cured in exchange for baubles ; when the coun- 
tries which produced thefe rich commodities, 
defended only by naked favages, might be feized 
by the firft bold invader ; objefts fo lingular and 
alluring, roufed a wonderful fpirit of enterprife 
among the . Spaniards, who rufhed with ardour 
into this new path that was opened to wealth 
and diftindion. While this fpirit continued 
warm and vigorous, every attempt either towards 
difcovery or conqueft was applauded, and ad- 
venturers engaged in it with emulation* The 
paffion for new undertakings, which charafterifes 
the age of difcovery in the latter part of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, would alone have been fufEcient to pre- 
vent the Spaniards from flopping fliort in their 
careen But circumftances peculiar to Hifpa- 
niola, at tliis junfture, concurred with it in 
extending their navigation and conquefts. The 
rigorous treatment of the inhabitants of that 

T 2 ifland 
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ifland haviag almoft extirpated the race, many 
of the Spanifli planters, as I have already ob- 

'^'° ferved, finding it impoifible to carry on their 
works with the fame vigour and profit, were 
obliged to look out for fcttlements in fome 
country where people were not yet wafted, by 
oppreffion. Others, with the inconfiderate Jp- 
vity natural to men upon whom wealth .jpours 
in with a ^dden dpw^ had fquandered in 
thoiightlefs prodigality, what they acquired 
with eafe, and were driven by necefllty to 
embark in the mod defperate fchemes, in order 
to retrieve their affairs. From all thefe caufes, 

i5»i« when Don Diego Columbus propofed to con- 
quer the ifland of Cuba, and to eftablifli a co- 
lony there, many perfons of chief diftin^on in 
Hifpaniola engaged with alacrity in the meafuxe. 
He gave the command pf the troops deftined 
for that fervice to Diego Velafquez, one of his 
father's companions in his fecond voyage, and 
who, having been long fettled in H;fpaniola, 
had acquired an ample fortune, with fuch repu- 
tation for probity and prudence, that he feemed 
to be well qualified for conducing an expedition 
of importance. Three hundred men were 
deemed fufficient for the conqu^ft of an ifland 
of above feven hundred miles in length, and 
filled with inhabitants. But they were of the 
fame unwarlike charafter with the people of 

Hifpaniohu 
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Hifpaniola. They were not only intimidated book 
by the appearance of their new- aiemies, biiit c^ 
unprepared to refift them. For though, from '^"^ 
the time that the Spaniards took pofleffion of 
> the adjacent iiland, there was r^fon to expeSt 
a defcent on their territories, none of the finall 
communities into which Cuba was divided, had 
either made any provifion for its own defence, 
or had formed any concert for their common 
fafety. The only obftrudion the Sp^^ards met 
with was from Hatuey, a cazique, who had fled 
from Hifpaniola, and had taken polTeffion of the 
eaftern extremity of Cuba. He ftood upon the 
defenfive at their firft landing, and endeavourecl 
to drive them back to their (hips. His feeble 
troops, however, were foon broken and diC- 
perfed ; and her himfelf being taken prifoner, 
Velafquez, according to the barbarous maxim 
of the Spaniards, confidered him as a Have who 
had taken arms againft his matter, and con« 
demned him to the flames* When Hatuey was 
^ened to the ftake, a Frandfcan friar bdK>ur- 
ing to convert him, promifed him immediate 
admittance into the joys of heaven, if he would 
embrace the Chriftian faith. ^^ Are there any 
^* Spaniards,*' fays he, after fome paufe, " in 
^^ that region of Wifs which you defcribe ?** 
<* Yes,'* replied the monk, " but only fuch zs 

T 3 <* are 
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B op K ^ «fi worthy an4 good,"—" The beft.c^ tikm,** 
returaed the iwMgnant cazique, " haw iwUher 
^^ worth nor goodneis; I will not go tQ a pl^ce 
** where I may meet with one of that accurfe4 
** njce V* This dr^dful example of vengeagice 
ftruck the people of Cuba with fuch terror^ that 
they (carcely gave any opposition to the progrefs 
of their invaders; and Velafque^ with^outtfa^ 
lols of a man^ annexed this extenlive aiid fertile 
ifland to the Spanifh monarchy ^, 

Djfcovcnr The facility with which this important opn^ 
queic was completed, ferved as an Jndtemait to 
other undertakipgs. Juan Ponce de Leoa, 
having acquired both fame and wealth by tho 
reduftion of Pu^to Rico, was impatient tQ en- 
25IZ. gage in fome new enterpriie. He fitt^ oi^ 
^hree fhips at his own expense, for a. voy^ga of 
difcovery, and his reputation foon drew together 
a refpe£teble body of foUo^erSf He dii^^ed 
his cpurfe towards thd Lucayo i|)andfr$ ..and 
after touching at feveral of them, ^ "well AS> of 
the Bahama ifles, he ftood to the ibuth^-weft^ and 
diftpvered a country hitherto ui^k^o^i^Or t^ the 

* B. de las.Cafas, p. 40. 

r Heniera, dec. i. lib. {x. c t, }, &o« ONried^^ Wpk 7^^ 

Spaniards, 
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Spaftkrdi, which be eatted Florida^ either be- & o o ic 
caufe he fell ki tfith it on ¥k\m Sunday, or on y- -^^-j 
aextouHt of its gay and beatrttfat aj^^rance. '^'*' 
He attempted to lattd in differeAl pJaces-, but 
met wkh fuch vigorouis opposition from the 
natives, who were fierce and wavlike, a» ton- 
vinced him that an increafe of force was requi- 
iite to effed a fettlement. Satisfied witb haiJng 
opened a communication with a new couritry, 
of whofe value and importance he conceived 
very fenguine hopes, he returned to Puerto 
Rico, through the channel now known by the . 
name of the Gulf of Florida* 

I*r was not merely the paffion of fearcfaing 
for new countries that prompted Ponce de Leon 
to tmdertake this voyage ; he was influenced by 
one of thofe vifionary ideas, which at that time 
often mingled with the ffnrit of dHcovery, and 
rendered it more aftive, A tradition prevailed 
among the natives of Puerto Rico, that in the 
ifle of Bimini, one of the Lucayos, there was 
a fooatain <tf fuch wonderful virtue as to renew 
the-ytfcuhj and recal the vigour of every peribn 
who bathed in its falutary waters. In hopes of 
finding this grand reftorative, Pbnce de Leon 
and' his followers ranged through the iflands, 
fearchhig, with fruitlefs folicitude and labour, 

T 4 for 
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5 o o K for the fouBtain) which wis the chief obje^ of 
\g0m^m^<^ their expedition^ That a tale To fabulous fliouUl 
»5"f gain credit among fimple uninftrufted Indians 
is not &irprifing. Ttiat it fhould make any 
impreffion upcm an enlightened people appears, 
in the prefent age, altogether incredible^ Tim 
faS, however, is certain ; and the moft authentic 
Spaniih hiftorians mention this extravagant tally 
of their credulous countrymen. The Spaniards, 
at that period, were engaged in a career of ac- 
tiwty which gave a romantic turn to their 
, imagination, and daily prefented to them ftrange 
and marvellous objefts. A New World was 
opened to their view. They vifited iflands and 
continents, of whofe exiftence mankind in former 
ages had no conception. In thofe deUghtful 
countries nature feemed to alTume another 
form I every tree and plant and animal was di£» 
ferent from thofe of the ancient hemifpherew 
They feemed to be traniported into enchanted 
ground.; and, after the wonders which they had 
lew, nothing, in the warmth and noveky of 
their admiration, appeared to thepi fo extras* 
ordinary as to he beyond belief. If the rapid 
fucceilion of new and ftriking fcenes made fuch 
impreilion even upon the found underftanding 
pf Columbus, that he boafted of having found 
fhe feat pf Faradife, it will not appeiir flrange 

tha^ 
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that Ponce de Leon fliouW dream of difcovcring book. 
the ftmatain of youth % a- ■»■<■# 

Soon after the expedition to Florida, a dif. ^^^^^^^ 
eovery of much greater importance was maife uaric^"" 
in another part of America. Bsdboa having 
been laifed to the government of the fmall 
colony at Santa Maria in Darien, by the vo*- 
iuntary fufitage of his afibciates, was fo ex- 
tremely deliroMs to obtain from the crown a 
confkmation of their eleftion, that he difpatched 
one of his joStcexs to Spain, in order to folicit , 
Z royal commiffion, which might inveft h|m with 
a legal title to the fupreme command, Con- 
fcious, however, that he could not e^peft fuccels 
from the patronage of Ferdinand's minifters, 
with whom he was unconnefted, or from nego- 
ciating in a court to the arts of which he was 
a ftranger, he endeavoured to merit the dignity 
Ijo which he afpired, and aimed at performing 
feme fignal fervice that would fecure him the 
preference to every competitor. Full of this 
idea, he made frequent inroads into the adjacent 
comitry, fubdued feveral of the caziques, and 

* P» Martyri decad. p. 202. Epfayo Chronol. para la 
Hift. de la Florida, por D. Gab. Cardenas, p. t. Oviedo« 
lib. XVI. c. II. Herrera, dec. i. lib. ix. c. 5. Hiil. de la 
Conq. de la Florida, par Garc. de la Vega, Kb. I. c. 3. 
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colk£led a confidfivable quantity <^ gold, which 
abounded more in that part of the conthient 
***** than in the iflands. In one of thofe excurfions, 
the Spaniards contended xfith fuch eagemefs. 
about the divifion oi fome gold, that they were 
at the point of proceeding to ads of violence 
agaitH: one another. A young cazique, who 
wa5 prefenl^ aftoniihed at the high value which 
they fet upon a thing of which he did not dif« 
cern the ufe, tumbled the gold out of the ba« 
hnce with indignation; and, turning to the 
Spaniards, *^ Why do you quarrel (fays be) 
9d)OUt fuch a trifle ? If you are fo paffionatdy 
fond of gold, as to abandon your own country, 
and to difturb the tranquillity of diftant naticms 
for its fake, I will conduft you to a region 
where the metal which feems to be the chirf 
object of your adn^iration and defire, is fo Cdm^ 
,inon that the meaneft utenfik are formed of it/* 
Tranfported with what they heard, Balboa and 
)iis companions inquired ^gerly where this 
happy country lay, and how they might arrive 
at k. He informed them that at th^ diftance 
of fix funs^ that is of fix days journey IM^tuds 
the fouth, they ihould difcover anothenocdSbi, 
near to v^iich* this wealthy kingdom ^as fitu* 
ated ; hut if they intended to attack that power- 
ful ftate, they muft affemble forces far fuperior 

m 
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in number and fhrength to thofe with which they book 

i:iow a{^)eared \ . u ■^.^■^ 

151*. 

Thus was the firft information which the Spa- The 
niards received concerning the great fouthern which he 
ocean, or the opulent and extenfive country °^""* 
known afterwards by the name of Peru. Balboa 
had now before him obje£ls fuited to his bound- 
lefs ambition, and the enterprifmg ardour of his 
genius. He immediately concluded the ocean 
which the cazique mentioned, to be that for 
which Columbus had fearched without fu<xef8 
in this part of America, in hopes of opening a 
more direck communication with the Eaft Indies ; 
and he conjeftured that the rich territory which 
had been defcribed to him muft be part of that 
vaft and opulent region of the earth. Elated 
with the idea of performing what fo great a man 
bad attempted in vain ; and eager to accomplifli ' 
a difcovery which he knew would be no lefe 
acceptable to the king than beneficial to his 
country, he was impatient until he could fet 
0(Ut upon this e|iterprife, in comparifon of which 
all his former e^loits appeared inconfiderable* 
IfyM previous arrangement and preparation were 
.lequiiite to cnfure fuccefs. He began with 
couvting and, fecuring the friendfhip of the 

• Hdrrcra, dec. i. lib. iz. c. 2. Gomara, c. 60. P. Mar- 
tyr, dec. p. 149. 

neighbouring 
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BOOK neighbouring caziques. He fent fome of his 
c-->^>^i-/ officers to Hifpaniola with a large quantity of 
'^"" gold, as a proof of his paft fuccefs, and an 
earneft of his future hopes. By a proper dif- 
tribution of this, they fecured the favour of the 
governor, and allured volunteers into the fervice. 
A confiderable reinforcement from that ifland 
joined him, and bethought himfelf in a condi- 
tion to attempt the difcovery* 

Difficulty ' The ifthmus of Darien is not above fixty 
TngT.^"'' miles in breadth ; but this neck of land, which 
binds together the continents of North and 
South America, is ftrengthened by a chain of 
lofty mountains ftretching through its whole 
extent, which render it a barrier of folidity fuffi- 
cient to refift the impulfe of two oppofite 
oceans. The mountains are covered with 
forefts almoft inacceflible. The valleys in that 
moift climate, where it rains during two thirds 
of the year, are marfliy, and fo frequently over- 
flowed, that the inhabitants find it neceflary, in 
many places, to build their houfes upon trees, 
in order to be elevated at fome diftance from the 
damp foil, and the odious reptiles engendered in 
the putrid waters ^ Large rivers rufh down 
with an impetuous current from the high 

^ P. Martyr, dec. p. 158. 
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grounds. In a region thinly Inhabited by wan- book 
dering favages, the hand of induftry had done \_-/_i 
nothing to* mitigate or cprreft thofe natural '^i*- 
difadvantages. ,To march acrofs this unex- 
plored country, with no other guides but In- 
dians, whofe fidelity could be little trufted, was, 
oil all thofe accounts, the boldeft enterprife on 
which the Spaniards had hitherto ventured in 
the New World. But the intrepidity of Balboa 
was fuch as diftinguifhed him among his coun- 
trymen, at a period when every adventurer was 1513. 
cohfpicuous for daring courage. Nor was bra- 
very his only merit ; he was prudent in condud, 

generous, affable, and pofleiTed of thofe popular 
talents which, in the mod defperate undertakings, 
infpire confidence and fecure attachment. Even 
after the junftion of the volunteers from Hif- 
paniola, he was able to mufter only an hundred 
and ninety men for his expedition. But they 
were hardy veterans, inured to the climate of 
America, and ready to follow him through every 
danger. A thoufand Indians attended them to 
carry their provifions; and to complete their 
warlike array, they took with them fevcral of 
thofe fierce dogs, which were no lefs formidable 
than deflruftive to their naked enemies. 

Balboa fet out upon this important expedi- f^^^^^l^ 
tion on the firfl of September, about the time ^»« 

that 
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^ooiL t^jit the periodical rains began to abate. He 
w* ^.^i ■» proceeded by fea, and without any difficulty, to 
*^*^ the territories of a cazique whofe friendlhip ht 
had gained ; but no fooner did he begin to 
advance in^ the interior part of the country, 
than he wis retarded by every obftacle, which 
he had reafon to apprehend, from the naturt of 
the territory, or the difpofition of its inhabitants. 
Some of the caziques, at his approach^ fled to 
the mountains with all their people, and carried 
off or deftroyed whatever could afford fubfift- 
cnce to his troops. Others coUefted their fub- 
jefts, in order to oppofe his progrefs, and he 
quickly perceived what an arduous undertaking 
it was, to conduft fuch a body of men through 
. hoftiie nations, acrofs fwamps and rivers, and 
woods, which had never been paffcd but by 
ftraggling Indians. But by fliaring in every 
hardfllip with the meaneft foldier, by appearing 
the foremoft to meet every danger, by promifing 
confidently to his troops the enjoyment of honour 
and riches fuperior to what had been attsdned by 
the moft fuccefsful of their countrymen, he 
infpired them with fuch enthufiaftic refolution'^ 
that they followed him without murmuring. 
When they had peneti^ated a good way into the' 
mountains, a powerful cazique appeared in a 
narrow pafs, with a numerous body of his fub- 
jeds, to obftruQ: their progrefs. Bat men' whd 

had 
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had furmounted fo many obftades, defpifed the boor 
oppofUion of fuch feeble enemies. They at- 
tacked them with impetuofity, and having diC» '^*** 
perfed them with much eafe and great ilaughter^ 
continued their march. Though their guides 
had reprefented the breadth of the ifthmus to be 
only a journey of fix days, they had already fpeht 
twenty.five in forcing their way through the 
woods and mountains. Many of them were 
ready to link under fuch uninterrupted fatigi^in 
that fultrv climate, feveral were taken ill of the 
dyfenteiy and other difeafes frequent in that 
country, and all became impatient to reach the 
period of their labours and fufferings« At length 
the Indians affured them, that from the top o£ 
the next mountain they (hould difcov^r the ocean 
which was the-objed of their wifhes, When^ 
with in^nite toil, they had climbed up th0 
greater part of that fteep afcent, Balboa com- 
manded his men to halt, and advanced alone to 
the fummit, that he might be the Hrfl whq 
fliould enjoy a fpeftacle which he had fo long 
defired. As foon as he beheld the South Sea 
ftretching in endlefs profpeft below him, he fell 
on his knees, and, lifting up his hands to Heaven, 
returpei thanks to God, whp bad conduded 
him to a difcovery fo benefkiai to his country, 
and fo honourable to himfelf. His followers, 
obferving his tranfports of joy, ruflied forward 

to 
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*^ji? ^ that the periodical rains begto to abate. H« 

w* ^.^i ■» proceeded by fea, and without any diiHculty^ ta 
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the mountains with all their people, and carried 
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it was, to conduft fuch a body of men through 

. hoftiie nations, acrofs fwamps and rivers, and 
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the moft fuccefsful of their countrymen, he 
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When they had peneti^ated a good way into the 

mountains, a powerful cazique appeared in a 

narrow pafs, with a numerous body of his fub- 

jeds, to obftruQ: their progrefs. Bat men' who' 
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expedition which he had planned was relin- book 
qaifhed. Pedrarias, notwithftanding the violence - -, - _j 
and injuftice of his proceedings, was not only '^'^" 
fcreened from punifliment by the powerful pa* 
tronage of. the bifliop of Burgos and other 
courtiers, but continued in power. Soon after, 
he obtained permiflion to remove the colony 
from its unwholefome ftation of Santa Maria to 
P^ama, on the oppofUe fide of the ifthmus ; 
and though it did not gain much in poiat of 
healthfiilnefs by the change, the commodious 
fituation of this new fettlement contributed 
greatly to facilitate the fubfequent conquefts of 
the Spaniards in the extenfive countries fituated 
upon the fouthem ocean ^ 

During thefe tranfa&ions in Dirien, the 1515. 
hiftory of which it was proper to carry on in v(Sc».* ^ 
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P He n C I a , dec. 2* lib. ir. c 1. 

of 
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to jcttn in his wonder, exultation, and gratitude^ 
They held on their courfe to the ihore with 
1513* great alacrity, when Balboa advancing up to 
the middle in the waves with his buckler and 
fword, took poffeffion of that ocean in the 
name of the king his mafter, and vowed to 
defend it, with thefe arms, againft all his ene-^ 
mies ^« 

That part of the great Pacific or Southern 
ocean, which Balboa firft difcovered, flill retains 
the name of the Gulf of St. Michael, which he 
gave to it, and is fituated to the eaft of Panama^ 
From feveral of the petty princes, who governed 
m the diftrids adjacent to that gulf, he extorted 
provifions and gold by force qf arms- Others 
fent them to him voluntarily. To thefe accept^ 
able prefents, fome of the caziques added a 
confiderable quantity of pearls ; and he learned 
from them, with much fatisfa£lion, that pearl 
oyfters abounded in the fea which he had newly 
difcovered. 

He receives TOGETHER with the acquifitlon of this wealth, 

conSig" which ferved to foothe and encourage his fol- 

opuknt lowers, he received accounts which confirmed 

country. j^jg fanguiuc hopcs of future and more extenfive 

^ Herrera, dec. !• lib. x. c. i, &c. Gomara, c. 62, 
&c. p. Martyr, dec. p. 205, &c. 

benefits 
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benefits from the expedition* All the people book 
on the coaft of the South Sea concurred in in* 
forming iiim that there Was a mighty and opulent 
kingdom fituated at a confiderabl^ diftance 
towards the fouthfeaft, the inhabitants of which 
had tame animals to darry their bui€ens. In 
order to give the Spaniards an idea of thefe, 
they drew upon the fand the figure of the Llamai 
or Iheep, afterwards found in Peru, which the 
Peruvians had taught to perform fuch fervices 
as they defcribed. As the Llama, in its form, 
nearly refembles a camel,^ a beaft of burdai 
deemed peculiar to Afia; this circumftance, in 
conjunftion with the difcovery of the pearls, 
another noted produftion of ^ that country, 
tended to confirm the Spaniards in their miftaken 
theory with refpeft to the vicinity of the New 
World to the Eaft Indies '• 



But though the information which Balboa re- o<>Kgcd to 

, ^ , return* 

ceived from the people on the coaft, as well as his 
own conjeftures and hopes, rendered him ex- 
tremely impatient to vifit this unknown country, 
his prudence reftrained him from attempting to 
invade it with an handful of men, exhaufted by 

* Herrera, dec. i. lib. x» c. 2. 

VOL* I. V fatigue^ 
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public expence, with a liberality which Ferdi- 




oand had never difplayed in any former arma^ 
'^'** ment deftined for the New World ; and fuch 
was the ardour of the Spanifli gentlemen to 
follow a leader who was about to conduft them 
to a country, where, as fame reported, they had 
only to throw their nets into the fea and draw 
out gold^, that fifteen hundred embarked on 
board the fleet, and if they had not been re- 
ftrained, a much greater number would have 
engaged in the fervifce K 

Pedrarias reached the gulf of Darien with- 
out any remarkable accident, and immediately 
fent fome of his principal officers afhore to inform 
Balboa of his arrival, with the king's commif- 
fion, to be governor of the colony. To their 
aftonifliment, they found Balboa, of whofe great 
exploits they had heard fo much, and of whofe 
opulence they had formed fuch high ideas, clad 
in a canvas jacket, and wearing coarfe hempen 
. fandals ufed only by the meanefl peafants, em- 
ployed, together with fome Indians, in thatching 
his own hut with reeds. Even in this fimple 
garb, which correfponded fo ill with the expeft- 
ations and wiihes of his new guefts, Balboa 

z Hcrrcra, dec, i. lib. x. c. 14. 

* Ibid. <:.6t ?• P» Martyr, dec* p. 177. 296, 

received 
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received them with dignity. The fame of his book 
difcoveries had drawn fo many adventurers from u — J^.«^ 
the iflands, that he could now mufter four hun- ^^^^ 
dred and fifty men. At the head of thofe 
daring veterans, he was more than a match for 
the forces which Pedrarias brought with him. 
But though his troops murmured loudly at the 
injuftice of the king in fuperfeding their com- 
mander, and complained that ftrangers would 
now reap the fruits of their toil and fuccefs, 
Balboa fubmitted with implicit obedience to the 
will of his fovereign, and received Pedrarias 
with all the deference due to his charader '• 

Notwithstanding this moderation, to Diflcnfion 
which Pedrarias owed the peaceable poffeffion him and 
of his government, he appointed a judicial in- ^*^^** 
quiry to be made into Balboa's conduft, while 
under the command of Niclieflfa, and impofed 
a confiderable fine upon him, on account of the 
irregularities of which he had then been guilty. 
Balboa felt fenfibly the mortification of being 
fubjeded to trial and to punifhment in a place 
where he had fo lately occupied the firft ftation. 
Pedrarias could not conceal his jealoufy of his 
fuperior merit ; fo that the refentment of the 
one, and the envy of the other, gave rife to 

* Herrerai dec. i. lib. x. c. 139 14. 

u 3 diflenfions 
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z Hcrrcra, dec. i* lib. x. c. 14. 
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received them with dignity. The fame of his book 
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the iflands, that he could now mufter four hun- ^^^^ 
dred and fifty men. At the head of thofe 
daring veterans, he was more than a match for 
the forces which Pedrarias brought with him. 
But though his troops murmured loudly at the 
injuftice of the king in fuperfeding their com- 
mander, and complained that ftrangers would 
now reap the fruits of their toil and fuccefs, 
Balboa fubmitted with implicit obedience to the 
will of his fovereign, and received Pedrarias 
with all the deference due to his charafter '. 

' Notwithstanding this moderation, to Diflenfion 
which Pedrarias owed the peaceable poffeffion him and 
of his government, he appointed a judicial in- ^*' 
quiry to be made into Balboa's conduft, while 
under the command of Niclieffa, and impofed 
a confiderable fine upon him, on account of the 
irregularities of which he had then been guilty. 
Balboa felt ferifibly the mortification of being 
fubjeded to trial and to puniihment in a place 
where he had fo lately occupied the firft ftation. 
Pedrarias could not conceal his jealoufy of his 
fuperior merit ; fo that the refentment of the 
one, and the envy of the other, gave rife to 

* Herrerai dec. i. lib. x. c. 13, 14. 
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diflenlions extremely detrimental to the colony. 
It was threatened with a calamity flail more 
fatal. Pedrarias had landed in Darien at a moft 
unlucky time of the year, about the middle of 
the rainy feafon, in that part of the torrid zone 
where the clouds pour down fuch torrents as 
are unknown in more temperate climates*'^ 
The village of Santa Maria was feated in a rich 
plain, environed with marfhes and woods. The 
coniUtution of Europeans was unable to with^- 
ftand the peililential influence of fuch a fituatioD, 
in a climate naturally fo noxious, and at a 
feafon . fo peculiarly unhealthy. A violent and. 
defl:ruflive malady carried oflF many of the fol- 
diers who accompanied Pedrarias. An extreme 
fcarcity of proviiions augmented this diftrefs, 
as it rendered it impoflible to find proper re^ 
freftiment for the fick, or the neceflary fufl:e- 
nance for the healthy*. In the fpace of a 
month, above fix hundred perfons periflied in 
the utmofl; mifery. Dejeftion and defpair fpread 
through the colony. Many principal perfons 
folicited their difmiflion, and were glad to re- 
linquifli all their hopes of wealth, in order to 
efcape from that . pernicious region. Pedrarias 
endeavoured to divert thofe who remained from 

k Richard Hift. Naturelle de PAir, torn. i. p. 204. 
* Herrera, dec. i. lib. x. c. 14. P. Martyr, decad. 
p. 272. 

brooding 
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braading over their mtsfortunes^ by finding li o o ii 
them employment. With * this view, he fent ^ l ■ ^-"^^ 
feveral detachments into the interiour parts of "^t^- 
the country, to levy gold among the natives, ' 

and to fearch for the ifxines in which it was 
produced. Thofe rapacious adventurers, more 
attentive to prefent gain than to the means of 
iacilitating their future progrefs, plundered with- 
out diftinflion wherever they marched. Re- 
^ardlefa of the alliances which Balboa had made 
with feveral of the caziques, they ftripped d]wetii 
of every thing valuable, and treated them^ as 
well as their fubjefts, with the utmoft infolence 
and cruelty. By their tyranny and ejcaftions, 
which Pedrarias, either from want of authority 
Gt of inclination, did not reflrain, all the coun- 
try from the gulf of Darien to the lake of Nica- 
ragua was defolated, and the Spaniards were 
inconfiderately deprived of the advantages which 
they might have derived frpm the friendfliip of 
the natives,^ in extending their conquefts to the 
South Sea. Balboa, who faw with concern that 
fuch ill-judged proceedings retarded the execu- 
tion of his favourite fcheme, fent violent remon- 
ilrances to Spain againft the imprudent govern- 
ment of Pedrarias, which had ruined a happy 
and flourilhing colony. Pedrarias^ on the other 
hand, accufed him of having deceived the king, 
by magnifying his own exploits, as well as by 

V 4 a falfe 
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BOOK lently did the paflions of hatred, fear, and jes- 
V -/-_f loufy, operate upon his mind> that, in order to 
«5»7- gratify his vengeance^ he fcrupled not to defeat 
an enterprife of the greateft moment to his 
country. Under pretexts which were falfe, 
but plaufible, he defired Balboa to poftpone his 
voyage for a fhort time, and to repair to Ada, 
in order that he might have an interview with 
him* Balboa, with the unfufpicious confidence 
of a man confcious of no crime, inftantly obeyed 
the fummonsj but as foon as he entered the 
place, he was arretted by order of Pedrarias, 
whofe impatience to fatiate his revenge did not 
fuffer him to languifh long in confinement. 
Judges were immediately appointed to proceed 
to his trial. An accufation of difloyalty to the 
king, and of an intention to revolt againft the 
governor, was preferred againft him. Sentence 
of death was pronounced; and though the 
judges who paffed it, feconded by the whole co- 
lony, interceded warmly for his pardon, Pcdra- 
•rias continued inexorable; and the Spaniards 
beheld, with aftonifhment and forrow, the public 
execution of a man whom they univerfally 
deemed more capable than any who had borne 
command in America, of forming and accom- 
plifhing great defigns''. Upon his death, the 

^ Herrera, dec* 2. lib* ii. c. 11, $u 

expedition 
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expedition which he had planned was relin- book 
quifhed. Pedrarias, notwithflandiag the violence -. -, - ^ 
and injuftice of his proceedings, was not only '^^^' 
fcreened from puniihnient by the powerful pa- 
tronage of the bi/hop of Burgos and other 
courtiers, but continued in powen Soon after, 
he obtained permiflion to remove the colony 
from its unwholefome ftation of Santa Maria to 
Panama, on the oppofke fide of the ifthmus ; 
and though it did not gain much in point <^ 
healthfiilnefs by the change, the commodious 
fituation of this new fettlement contributed 
greatly to facilitate the fubfequent conquefts of 
the Spaniards in the extenfive countries fituated 
upon the fouthern ocean '. 



During thefe tranfaftions in Darien, the 
hiftory of which it was proper to carry on in 
an uninterrupted tenour, feveral important events 
occurred with refpeft to the difcovery, the con- 
queft, and government, of other provinces in 
the New World. Ferdinand was fo intent upon 
opening a communication with the Molucca or 
Spice Iflands by the weft, that, in the year one 
thoufand five hundred and fifteen, he fitted out 
two Ihips at his own expence, in order to at- 
tempt fnch a voyage, and gave the command 

P Herrera, dec. s. lib. iv. c. i. 

of 
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of them to Juan Diaz de Solis, who was deemed 
one of the mod fkilfiil navigators in Spain. He 
flood along the coaft of South America, and on 
the firft of January one thoufand five hundred 
and fixteen, entered a river which he called 
Janeiro, where an extenfive commerce is now 
^ carried on. From thence he proceeded to a 
fpacious bay, which he fuppofed to be the en- 
trance into a ftrait that communicated with the 
Indian ocean ; but upon advancing farther, he 
found it to be the mouth of Rio de Plata, one 
of the vaft rivers by which the fouthem conti- 
nent of America is watered. In endeavouring 
to make a defcent in this country, De Solis and 
feveral of his crew were flain by the natives, 
who, in fight of the fhips, cut their bodies in 
pieces, roafled and devoured them. Difcou- 
raged with the lofs of their commander, and 
terrified at this fhocking fpeftacle, the furviving 
Spaniards fet fail for Europe, without aiming at 
any farther difcovery^. Though this attempt 
proved abortive, it was not without benefit. 
It turned the attention of ingenious men to this 
courfe of navigation, and prepared the way for a 
more fortunate voyage, by which, a few years 
pofterior to this period, the great defign that 
Ferdinand had in view was accompliihed* 

9 Hcrrcra, d^c. 2. Ub. 1. c. 7. P. Mirtyr, dec. p. 317. 

Though 
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TiiouGH the Spaniards* were thus aftively ® ^jj^ ^ 
employed in extending their difcoveries and *-->^-i 
fettlements in America, they ftill confidered state ofthe 
Hifpaniola as their principal colony, and the hu^"]^^i^ 
feat of government. Don Diego Columbus 
wanted neither inclination nor abilities to have 
rendered the members of this-colony, who were 
mod immediately under his jurifdi£Uon, profper- 
ous and happy. But he was circumfcribed in ^ 
all his operations by the fufpicious policy of 
Ferdinand, who on every occafion, and under 
pretexts the moft frivolous, retrenched his pri- 
vileges, and encouraged the treafurer, the judges, 
and other fubordinate officers, to counterad his 
meafures, and to difpute his authority. The 
moft valuable prerogative • which the governor 
pofleiTed, was that of diftributing Indians among 
the Spaniards fettled in the ifland. The rigor- 
ous fervitude of thofe unhappy men having been 
but little mitigated by all the regulations in their 
favour, the power of parcelling out fuch necef- 
fary inftruments of labour at pleafure, fecured 
to the governor great influence in the colony. 
In order to ftrip him of this, Ferdinand created 
a new oiEce, with the power of diftributing the 
Indians, and beftowed it upon Rodrigo Albu- 
querque, a relation of Zapata, his confidential 
minifter. Mortified with the injuflice, as well 
as indignity, of this invafion upon his rights, 

2 in 
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BOOK in a point fo efiential, Don Diego could no 
^ ^— ^ longer remain in a place ^vhere his power and 
'^'^' confequence were almoft annihilated. He re^ 
paired to Spain with the vain hopes of obtaining^ 
redrefs '. Albuquerque entered upon his office 
with all the rapacity of an indigent adventurer, 
impatient to amafs wealth. He began with 
taking the exad number of Indians in the ifland, 
and found that, from fixty thouiand, who, in 
the year one thoufand five hundred and eight, 
ftirvived after all their fuflferings, they were now 
reduced to fourteen thoufand. Thefe he threw 
into feparate divifions or lots, and bellowed 
them upon fuch as were willing to purchafe 
them at the higheft price. By this arbitrary 
diftributidn, feveral of the natives were removed 
from their original habitations, many were taken 
from their ancient matters, and all of them fub- 
je£ted to heavier burdens, and to more intolerable 
labour, in order to reimburfe their new proprie- 
tors. Thofe additional calamities completed 
the mifery, and haftened on the extinftion of 
this wretched and innocent race of men '. 

contro- The violence of thefe proceedings, together 

rcfp^aTto with the fatal confequences which attended them, 
mcnrof the '^^^ ^"^1 excitcd complaints among fuch as 

Indians. 

' Hcrrera, dec. i. Kb ix. c. 5. lib. x. c. 12. 
* Herrera, dec. i. lib.^x. c. 12. 

thought 
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thought themfelves aggrieved, but touched the book 
hearts of all who retained any fentiments of y -^- ^ 
humanity. From the time that Eccleliaftics '^'^* 
were fent as inftruftors into America, they per- 
ceived that the rigour with which their country- 
men treated the natives, rendered their miniftry 
altogether fruitlefs. The miffionaries, in con- 
formity to the mild fpirit bf that religion which 
they were employed to pul)lifli, early remonp 
ftrated againft the maxims of the planters with 
refpeft to the Americans, and condemned the 
repartimientosj or di/iributiont^ by which they 
were given up as flaves to their conquerors, as no 
lefs contrary to natural juftice aiid the precepts 
of Chriftianity, than to found policy. The 
Dominicans, to whom the inftrudion of the 
Americans was originally committed, were moft 
vehement in teftifyirig againft the repartimientos. 
In the year one thoUfand five hundred and 
eleven, Montefino, one of their moft eminent 
preachers, inveighed againft this praftice in the 
great church at St. Domingo, with all the impe- 
tuofity of popular eloquence. Don Diego Co- 
lumbus, the principal oflScers of the colony, and 
all the laymen who had been his hearers, com- 
plained of the monk to his fuperiors ; but they, 
inftead of condemning, applauded his dodlrine, 
as equally pious and feafonable. The Francif- 
cans, influenced by the fpirit of oppofition and 

rivalfcip 
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BOOK rivallhip which fubfifts between the two orders^ 
^■— y.l:-i difcovered fome inclination to take part with the 
'^'^* laity, and to efpoufe the defence of the reparti^ 
mientos. But as they could not with decency 
give their avowed approbation to a fyftem of 
oppreffion, fo repugnant to the fpirit of religion, 
they endeavoured to palliate what they could not 
juftify, and alleged, in excufe for the conduft of 
their countrymen, that it was impoffible to carry 
on any improvement in the colony, unlefs the 
Spaniards poflefled fuch dominion over the 
natives, that they could compel them to la*- 
hour \ 



Contrary 
deciiions 
concerning 
this point. 



The Dominicans, regardlefs of fuch political 
and interefted confiderations, would not relax in 
any degree the rigour of their fentiments, and 
even refufed to abfolve, or admit to /the facra- 
ment, fuch of their countrymen as continued to 
hold the natives in fervitude". Both parties 
applied to the king for his decifion in a matter 
of fuch importance. Ferdinand empowered a 
committee of his privy-council, aflifted by fome 
of the mod eminent civilians and divines in 
Spain, to hear the deputies fent from ISfpaniola, 
in fupport of their refpedive opinions. After a 

^ Herrer9f dec* i. lib. viti. c. ii. Oviedoy lib. iti. c« 6. 

P-97- 
■ OWedo, lib. iii. c. 6* p* 97* 

long 
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long* difcuffipn, the fpeculative point in contro- ^ ^jj^ ^ 
verfy was determined in favour of the Domini*- w ■^^ — >j 
cans, the Indians were declared to be a free '^'^" 
people, entitled to all the natural rights of men $ 
but, notwithftanding this decifion, the reparii- 
mientos were continued upon their ancient foot* 
ing '^. As this determination admitted the prin- 
ciple upon which the Dominicans founded their 
opinion, they renewed their efforts to obtain 
relief for the Indians with additional boldnefs 
and zeal. At length, in order to quiet the 
colony, which was alarmed by their remon* 
ftrances and cenfures, Ferdinand iflued a decree 
of his privy council, declaring, that after ma- 
ture confideration of the Apoftolic Bull, and 
other titles by which the crown of Caftile claimed i5«3« 
a right to its poffeffions in the New World, the 
fervitude of the Indians was warranted both by 
th^ laws of God and of man; that unlefs they 
were fubjecled to the dominion of the Spaniards, ^ 
and compelled to refide under their infpeftion, 
it would be impoffible to reclaim them fro^ 
idolatry, or to inftruft them in the principles of 
the Chriftian faith ; that no farther fcruple 
ought to be entertained concerning the lawfuU 
nefs of the repartimentos^ as the king and 
council were willing to take the charge 6f that 

^ Herrera, dec. 1, lib. viii. c. 13. liU ix. c. 5. 
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upon their own confciences ; and that therefore 
the Dominicans, and monks of other religious 
'5«7- orders, ftiould abftain, for the future, from 
thofe inveSives, which, from an excefs of cha- 
ritable but ill-informed zeal, they had uttered 
againft that praftice ''. 

That his intention of adhering to this decree 
» might be fully underftood, Ferdinand conferred 

new grants of Indians upon feveral of his cour- 
tiers *. But in order that he might not feem 
altogether inattentive to the rights of humanity, 
he publifhed an edid, in which he endeavoured 
to provide for the mild treatment of the Indians 
under the yoke to which he fubjefted them ; he 
regulated the nature of the work which they 
fh©uld be required to perform ; he prefcribed 
the mode in which they fhould be clothed and 
fed, and gave direftions with refpeft to their 
inftruftion iu the principles of Chriftianity *. ^ 

Kffea of , But the Dominicans, who from their expe- 
rience of what was pafled, judged concerning 
the future, .foon perceived the inefEcacy of thofe 
provifions, and foretold, that as long it was 
the intereft of individuals to treat the Indians 
with rigour, no public regulations could render 

y Herrera, dec. i. lib. ix. q. 14. * See NOTE XXV. 
^ * Hcrrfcrai dec. i: lib. ix. c. 14. 

their 
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tlifeir fervitude mild or tolerable. Tliey confi- book 

' . • III. 

dered it as vain to wafte their own time and \ ,'-, \_j 

ftrength in attempting to communicate the fub- ''^'^' 

lime truths of religion to men, whofe fpiHts^ 

were broken, and their faculties impaired by op- 

preflion. Some of them, in defpair, requefted -^ 

the permiffion of their fuperiors to remove to 

the continent, atid to purfue the objeft of their 

miflion among fuch of the natives as were not 

hitherto corrupted by the example of the Spa** 

niards, or alienated by their cruelty from the 

ChrifUan faith. Such as remained in Hifpaniola 

continued to remonftrate, with decent firmnefs, 

againft the fervitude of the Indians **• / 

T«E violent operations of Albuquerque, the Baithoio- 
new diftributor of Indians, revived the zeal of cafas ap- 
the Dominicans againft the repartimienios, and defcnwof 
called forth an advocate for that oppreffed ^^« ^'*«^'*^- " 
people, who poffeffed all the courage, the 
talents, and aftivity requifite in fupporting fuch 
a defperate caufe. This was Bartholomew de 
las Cafas, a native of Seville, and one of the 
clergymen fent out with Columbus in his fecond 
voyage to Hifpaniola, in order to fdttle in that 
ifland. He early adopted the opinion ^prevalent 
among ecclefiaftics, with refpefl: to the uHlaw- 

** Herrera, dec. i. lib. ix. c. 14. Touron. Hift. Gencr. 
de I'Amerique, torn. i. p. 252. 

X 2 ^ fulnefs 
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k o o ic fhlnsFs of reducing the natives to iervitode ; 

i_ and that he might demonftrate the fincerity c£ 

'^''^' Jlis convidion, he relinquifbed all the Indians 
who had fallen to hia own ihare in the divilion 
pf the inhabitants among their conquerors^ de- 
claring that he ihould ever bewail his own niif- 
fortune and guilty in having exercifed for a 
moment this impious dominion over his fellow- 
creatures ^. From that time, he became the 
avowed patron of the Indians ; and by his bold 
interpoiitions in their behalf, as well as by the 
refpeA due to his abilities and character, he had 
often the merit of fetting fome bounds to the 
exceffes of his countrymen. He did not fail to 
remonftrate warmly againft the proceedings of 
Albuquerque^ and, though he foon found that 
attention to his own intereft rendered this rapa- 
cious officer deaf to admonition, he did hot 
abandon the wretched people whofe caufe he 
had efpoufed. He i^ftantly fet out for., Spain^ 
with the moft (anguine hopes of opening tjbc 
eyes and foftening the heart of Ferdinandj,jt)y 
that ftriking pi<^:ure of the oppr^flion of his new 
fubjeSs, which he would exhibit to his view •*• 

^ Fr. Aug. Davila Padilla Hid. de la FundaciVn 3e la 
Provincia de St. Jago de Mcxicb, p. 3*03, 3^4. *fit!rrcira, 
dec. I. lib. X. c. 12. S 

•* Herrera, dec. r. lib. x. c. 12. Dec. 2. lib. i. c. ii, 
Davila Pad.lla Hift, p. 3O4. 

He 
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Hs eafily obuiaed adooittwce to the king, 9 o o «^ 
v^bom he found Ia a declining ftate of health. , ^ j 
With much freedom, and 00 lefe eteqweuce, he soiiut?* 
rcfwefenied to him all the fatal efFeft^ o( the i"**^^/^ourt 
ny^r/i»i«wi^j in the New World, boldly charge of Spain. 
ing bim mth the guilt of baviog authorifed this 
impious meafare, which had brought mikry zud 
deftru^ion \xp^n a numerous and innocent Tdtit 
of men, whom Providence had placed under bit 
protedion. Ferdinand, whofe mind as well as 
body was much enfeebled by his diftemper, was 
greatly alarmed at this charge of impiety, whidi 
at another junfture he would have defpifed. He 
liftened with deep compundion to the difcourfe 
of Las Cafas, and promifed to take into ferious 
confideration the means of redrefling the evil of 
which he complained. But death prevented him 
from executing his refolution. Charles of Auf- 
tria^ to whom all his crowns devolved, resided 
at that time in his paternal dominions in the 
Low Countries. Las Cafas, with his ufual ar* 
dour, prepared immediately^ to [et out for 
Flanders, in order to occupy the ear of the 
young monarch, when cardinal Ximenes, who, 
as regent, afTumed the reins of government in 
Caftile, commanded him to defift from the 
jotirney, and engaged to hear his complaints in 
pei^Em. 

x 3 , Ht 
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BOOK He accordingly weighed the matter with At* 

i. -/■.,; tention equal to its importance ; and as his im- 

*5»7- petuous mind delighted in fchemes bold and 

The re^n 

Rations of* uncommon, he foon fixed tipoaji plan which 
p^nts. aftonifhed the minifters, trained up under the 
formal and cautious adminiftration of Ferdinand, 
Without regarding either the rights of Don 
Diego Columbus, or the regulations eftablifhed 
by the late king, he refolved to fend three 
perfons to America as fuperintendents of all 
the colonies- there, with authority, after exa^ 
ipining all circumftances on the fpot, to decide 
finally with refpeft to the point in queftioii. 
|t was a matter of deliberation and delicacy to 
chufe nfien qualified for fuch an important 
ilation. As all the laymen fettled in America, 
pr who had been confulted in the adminiftration 
of that department, had givjsn their opinion that 
thfe Spaniards could not keep poffeffion of their' 
new fettlements, unlefs they were allowed to 
retain their dominion over the Indians, he fetw 
^ that he could not rely on their impartiality, aiid 
determined to commit the truft to ecclefiaftifcs. 
As the Dominicans and Francifcans had already 
jBfpoufed oppofite fides in the controyferfy, 'tie, 
from the fame principle of impartiality, excluded 
both thefe fraternities from the commiffipn. *tte 
ponded Jiis choice to the monks of St. Jtrome, 
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a fmair, but refpeftable order in Spain. With b. o o k 
the affiftance of their general, and in concert i — ^^^ 
with Las Cafas^ he foon pitched upon three '^^^* 
perfons whom he deemed equal to the charge* 
To them he joined Zuazo, a private lawyer of 
diftinguiflied probity, with unbounded power to 
regulate all judicial proceedings in the colonies. 
Las Cafas was appointed to accompany them, 
with the title of proteftor of the Indiwis % 

To veil fuch extraordinary powers, as might The man- 
at once overturn the fyftem of government efta- which they 
bliflied in the New World, in four perfons, ^^t^l^^' 
who, fron^ their humble condition in life, were 
little entitled to poflefs this high authority, ap?- 
pearcd to Zapata, and other minifters of tl^e 
I^te king, a meafure fg wild and dangerous^ 
<hat they refufed to ifluis the difpatches neceflary* 
foa: carrying it into execution^ But XimencjS 
was not of a temper patiently to brook oppofi- 
^ tioti to any of his fchemes. He fent for the 
xefradkpry mihifters, and addreffed them in fuch 
"a tQijte, that in the utmoft confternation they 
f)beyed his orders ^ The fuperintendants, with ^ 
.^jjieir affociate Zuazo, and Las Cafas, failed for 
, 5t, Domingo. Upon their arrival, the firft aft 
■ of thek authority was to fet at liberty all the 



^" *^ Heitera, dec* 2. lib. ii. c. 3. 
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Indians who had been granted to the Spanifh 
courtiers, or to any perfon not refiding in 
*^^^' America. This, together with the information 
which had been received from Spain concerning 
the objeft of the comitiiilion, fpread a general 
alarm. The colonifts concluded that they were 
to be deprived at once of the hands with which 
they carried on their labour, and that, of con* 
fequence, ruin was unavoidable. But the fa« 
thers of St. Jerome proceeded with fuch caution 
and prudence, as foon diflipated all their fears. 
They difcovered, in every ftep of their condilft, 
a knowledge of the world, and of affairs, 
which is feldom acquired in a clpifter ; and 
difplayed a moderation as well as gentlenefs ftill 
more rare among perfons trained up in the foli- 
tude and aufterity of a monadic life. Their ears 
were open to information from every quarter, 
<tbey compared the different accounts which they 
received, and, after a mature confideratioa of - 
the whole, they were fully fatisfied that the ftate - 
of the colony rendered, it impoffible to adopt rhe^i 
plan propofed by Las Cafas, and recommended > 
by the Cardinal. They plainly perceived that ^ 
the Spaniards fettled in Americsi were foTcw in^ 
number, that they could neither work the ipmbs^' 
which had been opened, nor cultivate' die coutip^ 
try ; that they depended for eflfeftingbotii, tt^poQ^^ 
the labour of the iiativ^, and if deprived o£ A/i 

they 
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they mud inftantly relinquifli th«r coftquefts, * ^^ ^ 
or give up all the advantages which they derived u -^^^oj 
from them ; that no allurement was fo powerful **'^ 
as to furmount the natural averfion of the In« 
dians to any laborious effort, and that nothing 
but the authority of a matter could compel 
them to work ; and -if they were not kept con-» 
ftantly under the eye and difcipline o^ a fupe- 
rior, fo great was their natural liftleffnefs and 
indifference, that they would iieither attend t6 
religious inftruftion, nor obferve thofe rites of 
Chriftianity which they had been already taught. 
Upon all thofe accounts, the fuperintendents 
found it neceflary to tolerate the repartimientosy 
and to fuffer the Indians to remain under fub- 
jeftion to their Spanilh mafters. They ufed 
their utmoft endeavours, however, to prevent 
the fatal effeds of this eftabliihment, and to fe« 
cure to the Indians die confolation of the bcft 
ttTcatment compatible with a ftate of fervitude. 
For thi$ purpofe, they revived former regu* 
teioffrt, they prefcribed new ones, they negleftcA 
ho j^ircmnftahce that tended to mitigate the ti» 
glttuf of the yoke ; and by thieir authority, their 
example, and their exhortatiom, they laboured 
to iiBiJ^re thieir coimtrymdn with fentiments of 
ec^ty. afid gentleneis tottrards the unhappy 
pcy^ lipon wfaofe induftrythey dreaded. 
ZiUa^Oy .m his department, fe(x>nded the endeai- 
^: vours 
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B-o OK votirs of the fuperintendeats. He reformed the 

III* « 

i_ / _/ courts of juftice, in fuch a manner as to render 
'^•' their decifions equitable, as well as expeditious^ 
and introduced various regulaticms which greatly 
improved the interior police pf the colony. The 
^tisfadion which his condud, and that of the 
fiq>^intendents gave, was now univerfal among 
the Spaniards fettled in the New World, and 
all admired the boldnefs of Ximenes, in having 
departed from the ordinary path of bufinefs in 
forming his plan, as well as his fagacity, in 
{Htching upon perfons, whofe wifdora, mode-^ 
ration, and difmtereftednels rendered them 
worthy of- this high truft *. / 

L»s cafas Las Casas alouc was diffatisfied. The pru- 
with them, dcntial confiderations which influenced tl^e fu^ 
, perintendents, made no impreflion' upon him. 
He regarded, their idea of accommodajting their 
condufl: to the ftate of the colony, as the xmucim 
of an unhallowed {iuiiid. policy, which to\f x^if&d 
what was unjult^ becajiife it was ben^efi^^f He 
contended, that tlje Indians were by natu^ fr^, 
and, as th^rprg^gftpr^ he req»ir^ the. f^p^- 
intendents not to. bereave them of ; the cop^^an 
privilege of humspity. They receiyed hifitgioft 
virulent, i:emonIlranc^s without ei9otion» jbut 

8 Herrcra, dec. 2.1ib,.ii. c. 15. Rcmcfal Hift. Gcncr.- 
43). ii. c. t4/i5» 16; / ^' : * 

. . adhered 
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adhered firmly to their own fyftem. The Spa- book 
jiifli planters did not bear with him fo patiently, ^ -^ ' _f 
and were ready to tear him in pieces for infift* '5*"' 
ing in a requifition fo odious to them. Las 
Cafas, in order to fcreen himfelf from their 
rage, found it neceffary to take fhelter in a 
convent ; and perceiving that all his efforts in 
America were fruitlefs, he foon fet out for 
Europe, with a fixed refolution not to abandon 
the protedion of a people whom he deemed to 
be cruelly oppreffed ^. 

Had Ximenes retained that vigour of mind His nego- 
with which he ufually applied to bufinefs. Las with the , 

n I. • i_ • miniftcrsof 

Pafas mult nave met with no very gracious re- charies v. 
ception upon his return to Spain. But he 
found the Cardinal languifhing under a mortal 
(diftemper, '^ and preparing to refign his au- 
thority to the young king, who Was daily ex- 
pected from the Low Countries. Charles ar- 
rived, took poffeflion of the government, and, 
by the death of Ximenes, loft a minifter, whofe 
abilities and integrity entitled him to direft his 
fiffairs. Many, of the Flemilh nobility had ac- 
companied their fovereign to Spain. From that 
watrm predileftion to his countrymen, which 
|ras natural at his age, he confulted them with 

^ Henrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. i6. 

refpefli. 
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BOOK rcfpeft to all the tranfaftions in his new king^ 
^ -^-' _r dom, and they, with an indifcreet eagernefs, 
■^*^* intruded therafelves into every bufinefs, and 
feized^ almoft every department of adminiftra- 
tion *• The direction of American affairs was 
an objeft too alluring to efcape their attention. 
Las Cafas obferved their growing inflbence, and 
though projectors are ufually too fangnine to 
condufl: their fchemes with much dexterity, he 
poffefled a buftling indefatigable aftivity, which 
fomctimes accomplifhes its purpofes with greater 
fuccefs, than the mod exquifite difccrnment and 
addrefs. He courted the Flemifli Minifters with 
afEduity. He reprefented to chem the abfurdity 

of all the maxims hitherto adopted with refpefl 
to the government of America, particularly 
during the adminiftration of Ferdinand, and 
pointed out the defefts of thofe arrangements 
which Ximenes had introduced. The memory 
of Ferdinand was odious to the Flemings. The 
fuperior virtue and abilities of Ximenes had 
long been the objeft of their envy. They 
fondly wiflied to have a plaufible pretext for 
condemning the meafures, both of the monarch 
and of the minifter, and of reflefting fome 
difcredit on their political wifdom. The friends 
of Don Diego Columbus, as well as the Spanifii 

^ Hlft. of Charles V. vol. iu p. 43. 

courtiers. 
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courtiers, who had been diflatisfied with the 
Cardinal's adminiftration) joined Las Cafas in 
ccnfuring the fcheme of fending fuperintendants *^'^ . 
to America. This union of fo many interefts 
and paflions was irrefidibie ; and, in confequence 
of it, the fathers of St. Jerome, together with 
their afibciate Zuazo, were recalled. RoderigQ 
de Figueroa, a lawyer of fome eipinence, was 
appointed chief judge of the ifland, and received 
inftruftions, in compliance with the requeft of 
Las Cafas, to examine once more, with the 
utmoft attention, the point in controverfy be* 
tween him and the people of the colony, with 
refped to^the treatment of the natives ; and in 
the meantime to do every thing in his power to 
alleviate their fufferings, and prevent the extinc- 
tion of the race K 

This was all that the zeal of Las Calas could scheme of 
procure, at that junfture, in favour of the thecoioni«« 
Indians.. The impoflibility of carrying en any ^oes^' 
improvement in America, unlefs the Spanifli 
planters could command the labour of the na- 
tives, was an infuperable objediori to his plan 
of treating them as free fubjefts. In order to 
provide fome remedy for this, without which he 
found it was in vain to mention his fcheme, Las 

* Herrera, dec. a. lib. ii. c. 16. 19. 21. lib. iii. c. 7, 8. 

Cafas 
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Cafas propofed to purchafe a fufficient number 
of negroes from the Portuguefe fettlements oil 
"5''' the coaft of Africa, and to tranfport them to 
America, in order that they might be employed 
as flaves in working the mines and cultivating 
the ground. One of the firft advantages which 
the Portuguefe had derived from their difcoveries 
in Africa^ arofe from the trade in flaves. Va- 
rious circumftances concurred in reviving this 
€>dious commerce, which had been long abo-^ 
lifhed in Europe, and which is no lefs repugnant 
to the feelmgs of humanity, than to the principles 
of religion. As early as the year one thoufand 
five hundred and three, a few negro flaves had 
. been fent into the New World K In the ykar 
one thoufand five hundred and eleven, Ferdinand 
permitted the importation of them in greater 
numbers'. They were found to be a more 
robuft and hardy race than the natives of Ame- 
rica. They were more capable of enduring 
fatigire, more patient under fervitude, and the 
labour of one negro was computed to be equal 
to that of four Indians *". Cardinal Ximenes, 
however, when folicited to encourage this com- 
merce, peremptorily rejefted the propofition, 
becaufe he perceived the iniquity of reducing one 

^ Herrera, dec. i. lib. v. c, 12. ^ Ibid. lib. viii. c. 9. 
" Ibid, lib. ix. c. J. 

race 
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race of men ta flavery, while he was confulting b o o Ic 
about the means of reftoring liberty to another ". y_ ^' _r 
But Las Cafas, from the inconfiftency natural '^'^^ 
to men who hurry with headlong impetuofity 
towards a favourite point, was incapable of 
making this diftin^on. While he contended 
earneftly for the liberty of the people born in one 
quarter of the globe, he laboured to enflave the 
inhabitants of another region ; and in the 
warmth of his zeal to fave the Americans from 
the yoke, pronounced it to be lawful and expe- 
dient to impofe one ftill heavier upon the Afri- 
cans. Unfortunately for the latter. Las Cafas's 
plan was adopted. Charles granted a patent to 
one of his Flemifh favourites, containing an ex* 
clufive right of importing four thoufand negroes 
into America. The favourite fold his patent to 
fome Genoefe merchants for twenty-five thou- 
fand ducats, and they were the firft who brought 
into a regular form that commerce for flaves 
between 'Africa and America, which has fince 
been carried on to fuch an amazing, extent "". 

But the Genoefe merchants, conducing their uis. 
operations, at firft, with the rapacity of mono-^ propofe«* 
polifts, demanded fuch an high price for negroes, utoi'JL to 
that the number imported into Hifpaniola made "**»~o'«' 

*^ Herrera, dec. t, Ub- ii. c. 8« ^ Ibid. di^. i. lib. u. c. 20. 

no 
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no great change iipoh the ftate of the cc feft y f * 

Las Cafas, whofe sseal^wi^s qo lefs imFemhre thaflT 

'51^ iadefatigable, had recourfe to another expedient 

for the rcffief iff the IndJam. fie oWerved, ^hat 

' ntoft'-df theperfons tvho had fettled hitherto w* 

Afhcrka^ were failors and foldfer^ emplbycitf •» 

the 'difilovery or conqueft of the country ; the* 

yoenge^ fons of noble families, alli^red fc^ the^ 

profpfeff of acquiring fudddi wealth ; or dfel^e^ 

r rate adventurers, whom their indigence or^ftne^* 

forced to abandon thdr native land. Inftcad 4P 

fuch men, who were diffolute, rapacious, '-ani^" 

incapable of that fober perfevering induflapy 

whkh k requifite in forming new colonics, 4id 

pr^pofed'to iippty the fettlements in Hifpanidia* 

asnd' other pdrts of the New World with a feflft? 

i?knt n«mber of labourers and hulbaAdntenv* 

^ho (hduld be allured by fuitable premiums''^' 

remove thither* Xhefe, as' they were actulfc 

tomed tofatig^te^ would be able ^ to perf#All' 

the work, to which the I»diafl$, from the ftld^ 

nefe of their conOitution, were unequal, ^^. 

might foon become ufeful and opulent citi^eiMJ^ 

Hat thmigh .Hiipamola: flood much In rmodtofd^ 

reauit of inhabmuit^^ having ht&n ^ifited af^fM 

uine with the finall-pox, which, fwept off iiti^^ 

ail fhe natives who had fervived their Iohg«ed^ 

tinued oppreflion ; ^d though Las Cafas had 

the countenanefe of the ^^rdiDi toilers, this 

- • ' * fcheme 
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fsimmt was defeated by the bilhop of Burgos^ book 

Hiu) thwarted all hi$ projeds \ c^-^^^^ 

1517. 

Las Casas now defiiaired of procmiag any Fonn« the 

IOCS 01 s 

rdifif for the Indians in thofe places where the newcoioor. 
Spaniards were already fettled. The evil was 
be(a>me fo inveterate there, as not to admit of 
A one. But fuch difcoveries were daily making 
in die continent, as gave an high idea both of 
ks exunt and populouihe(s. In all thofe vaft 
itgions there was but one feeble cblony planted} 
•ttd txeef^ a fmall fpot on the iflhmus of Darien^ 
the natives (till occupied the whole country. 
Tbh opeaed a new and more ample fidd for 
the humanity and zeal of Las Calas, who flat- 
tered hknfetf that he might prevent a pernicious 
fyftem from being introduced there, though he 
bad failed of fuccefs in his attempts to overturn 
it, wtm^e it was almdy eftabliihed. Full of this 
idea, he applied for a grant of the unoccupied 
<;ountry, ftretching along the fea-coaft from the 
gulf of Paria to the weftem frontier of that pro- 
vnice now known by the name of Samta Martha. 
He propofed to fettle there with a colony cpm- 
p<^9d of huibandmon, labourers, and eccle^^ 
fiiftics* He iengaged, in the fpace of two years, 
to ofiUsEe psn thoufand of the natives, and t^ 

P Hecren, dee. a. lib.ai.c. si4 
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inftfu^thenvfo thoroughly in the art8 <rf fbt^ - 
life, that, froiia the fruits irf their iiwbftry^^:,art : 
^5»7- annual revenue of fifteen thoufand ducats fliould 
arifeto t^ king. In ten yeArs ha? expected tliat 
his impgrovetnents- ^m^uld be fo f^ advanceii^ ^ ai' 
to yield aimually fixty thoufand ducttt^^^^H^] 
(Upulated^^ that no £ulor or foldier fhotdd 
be permittbd to fettle in this diftrift ^ and iftii 
no I Spaniard whatever fhould enter" it witfiot 
hiS' permiffidn. He even projeSed^^ dlodie tl 
people whom he took aldng with hin^in^ 
diflinguiibing garb, which did not reiemUei 
Spanifli drefs, that they might appoalr to 
natives to be a different race of men from* 
who had brought fo many calamities ^upoar;! 
country ?. From this fcheme, of which I;i 
tra9ed only the great li^es, it is maitif^ 
Las Cafas had formed ideus concei^iig 
method Qf« treating the Indians, fimilartc 
by which the Jefuita afterwards carried>fH%L 
gre^tt operations m another part of iihc« fofttoj^^^^^^i 
lia^nt* He fuppqfed that the .Europtfawj ^*^i^ ^ 
availing th^p^felv^s , pf that afcendaa* "«^W<4L^^ v:- 
pofli^i^ :ia, C)opfequ€aft<?e of th^r fiuperi^^* ^o ^ ^ 
gi^fe in (jpiepc^ . and improvemept„ ip%y ^ i^/ * ^ 
dually form the. minds of th^ Amc^iaanjHW^ X,^ 
ihofcu comforts of which they wer^. cjfejf^^et^ 

* Herrera, dec. 0.- lib-4r. c» r. r.y^i^ ^^Cz^ ^^^ 
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Mtght taain them 4o theartsrbf dvil Jiifey'^iaiid bo^kt 
remler them capal>le 0f it^ itinflioslsr^ . « . ^ - t.^,r-i;-rj- 



• ' * 



iBuT to th€;bifilOp oftBurgOS'amLtiiejCOlftncil Favourably 

received. 

of the Ijodies, this proj^ft tippeared not only 
cbtqierlcal,, but dang€;rou& in a. hi^ AtffDto^ 
Tbcy deemed the faculties of the Ainericaiass t|V ' 
be Datnrally fo limited, and their indolence fo 
eJwr^T©, Aat every attempt tD.mftitiQ: ot^ to - * * 
imptove them wduid be fruitlefs. ' They coil»- 
tendedl, thatr it would' be exti*emely imprudJent 
ta gi^fe tbs-tommand of a country ektfending 
alKstae;a tbotifand niiles along the coaft, t^ a 
fxhdifal 'prdfumptuous enthufiaft, a ft ranger to 
the affairs of the world, and unacqUttmted with 
tha^ atte^'of g^vsernmenL Las Cafas, far froitt 
bding dfflboaraged with a repulfe, whi<ih he had 
reafon to 'expert, had recourfe once more to the 
Fldfflfifli favourites, ^?^^ho zealoufly patrdfliK^d 
hii' fehem^f, werely becaufe it had been reje^ed 
by ;tbe)iSpan^ minttlers* They prevailed with 
th^ inafli€r> who had lately been raifed to the 
Impetiat 'dignity^ to refer the confideratbn of 
this ijieaftiJ^e to 'a feleft number of Ms privy- 
cotinfeHord^j^ and Las Cafas having excepted 
agJWt <jflie members of the counfel of the 
Indies^ as partial and interefted, they were all 
excluded. The decifion of men chofen by re- 
commendation of the Flemings, was perfedly 

¥2 conformable 
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<U)nfiM'miblet to. their lentimenfs. They wariftStr 
approved of Laa. Cafas's plan ; and gave cirde^ 
'^'^' for carrying it into execution^ but reftrifted tile 
territory allotted him to three hundred miles 
along the coaft of Cumana, allowing him/ liq w- 
evet, to -extend it as far as he pleafed towards 
the interior part of the country \ . _ 1 / 

A fokmn Thi3 determination did not pafs tmcei^r<id. 
conccralng Almoft cvcry perfon who had been in the'VS^Sft 
!I^aSX^ Indies exclaimed againft it, and ftippoirted IS^ 
iBdiant. , opinion fo confidently, and with fuch plattfilSle 
/realbns, as made it advifeable to paufe an^''^ 
review the fubjed more deliberately. Cfiaflfes 
himfelf, though accuftomed, at this early pei^dd 
of his life, to adopt the fentiments of his mi^^ 
nifters, with fuch fubmiffive defereilc^ 2ct did 
not prbmife that decifive vigour of mfaid WN&h 
. diffihguifhed his riper years, could riot hel^ luC* 
pefting that the eagernefs with which %e 
Flemings took part in every afiiir rellatfii^'to 
America, flowed from fome improper lilAtRfe, 
and began to dilcover in inclination to examme 
in perfon mto the ftate of the qu^ftion c6ridfeni- 
ing the chafader of the Americans, ''JHff^e 
June 10. proper mannfer of treating tfaeni* Afr'-i^r- 
tunity of mj&ing this inquiry with gfeat^d[Wtt* 

» Gomara Hill. Gener. c. 77. Herrcra, dec. 2, lib. iv. 
c. 3. Oviedo, lib. xix. -c. 5. 

tage 
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t9$<i foon Qccufred. <^evedo, the bUhop of b o o s 
Parien, who had accompanied Pe&iVlas'ft the C^,-^ 
comment in the Jear 6ne ihoufand five 'RuiMlrfeii -MUt^ 
arid thirteen, happened to land at' BaFcrfohii, 
where' the court then refided. ' It wa^ quickly 
known, that his fentiments concerning Ae Cl- 
ients and ^fpofition of the Indians differed Froiti 
thofe of Las'Cafas} and Charles naturally c£in- 
cli}f]ed ,that tiy, confronting two relpeQ^ble 
ipfixSoopt 'v^'ho^ during their reOdence in- America* - r .> 
i}^ ,fuU,leifur^ to obf^rve the maimers of tbc: ,?i 

jpppplc, vhom they pretended to defcribe, he "_', 

,fnight be able to difcover which of thecn had 
fprm<4 his opinion with the greatefl (UA:ernment 
and accuracy,. 

A DAY for tl 
'pqiiftedn ; The e 
prdiAary,. pCHnp, : 
4q the .great hall 
- xourttQr& attended 
^(^5^0^ the Indies 

J^vff! lys ; opinio 
..^fipted.ffa^iatal 
. i«(rtin<ilipn of, fo 

{;fli^o^]^4Qfd that this mufl: be imputed* in 

fome degree, to the exceflive rigour and incon- 

V 3 fiderate 
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Book fid^rate proceedihgs of the ' Sfcairiard^; ftcff de» 

Til ^w' i • 

X. .,.^1 ^ dlared, that all the people of the New Wdnd, 
isf7- whom lie hkd feen either in the contmenl or in 
the iflands, appeared to him to be a race Vrf men 
marked out, by the inferiority of their talents, 
for fervitude, and whom it would be impoflible 
to inftruft or improve, unlefs they were kept 
under the continual infpedion of » a inafter. 
IjZS Cafas, at greater length, and with more 
fervour, defended his own fyftem. He rejected 
with indignation the idea that any race of men 
was born to fervitude, as irreligious aiid in- 
human. He afferted, that the faculties of the 
'Americans were not naturally defpicable, but 
unimproved j that they were capable of receiving 
inftruftion in the principles of religion, as ^ell 
as of acquiring the induftry and arts which 
would qualify them for the various offices of 
. fecial life J that the mildnefs and timidity., of 
their nature rendered them fo fubmiffive and 
(docile, that they might be led ai^d formed ^th 
a gentle hand. He profeffed, that his intentjQiis 
in propofing the fcheme now vjpder confidera- 
tion were pure and difinterefted } and though, 
from the' accomplrfliment of his defigns^ inefti- 
mable benefits would refult to the cro'Wijrof 
Caftile, he never had claimed, nor ever would 
receive, any recompence on that actounK - 

Charles, 
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, Charles, after hearing I^Ojth, ati4 cpnfuhing b,,o.o,k 
vith his minifters, did not think , himfelf fuffi- __ \__j 
ci^tly informed to, eftablilh apy, goneral;, &r- 'i'7- 
rangement with refpeft to the ftate of the ofLascl'St 
Ijidians i but as he had perfect confidence iii ^pp™""' 
the integrity of Las Cafas, and as even the is«>' 
biihop of Darien admitted his fcheme -to be of 
fuch importance, that a trial Ihould be m^de of 
its. eS*e£ts, he ilTued a patent, granting htm ^e 
i^iftri£l |in Cumana formerly mentioned, with 
full,.p(}wer to eftablifli a colony there according 
to his own plan ', . , 

La§ Casas pulhed on the preparations for K'?p'^ 
his voyage with his ufual ardour. But, either "wtins 
from his own inexperience in the conduct of 



■' NoTiiiNo, however, could damp his zeal. !><■?»"! f™ 
"Wifh this ilender train, hardly fufficient tb take and mcew 

dahle obfta 
* HenWi ^c. 2. lib. iv. c. 3, 41 5. Argenfola Annales dei. 
/CAiUgqi), 74- 97. Reinilal Hifi. Gener. lib. ii. c 19, 20. 

^ , Y 4 poffeflion 
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-L u^ gistiier «acqiR^'tQ any efl^ftual attempt tovmtik 
'5*^ dfiUzb; its mhaUiams, lie fc^ fail. The^firft 
]^ce at vAAch he tooefaed was the ilaqd lof 
Puerto Rico. There he received in accodtt t£ 
iso^wobftaele to the execution of hisicheincv 
more fii&perable than any he had hith^rtx^eni 
ebuntered. . When he left America in .idie jeat 
oile \thou&nd five hundred and fuitbieo^iAii 
fipamtfds. had little intercourfe vniih anyfOft-f^ 
the continent, except the co^taries ^djdietet'Sti 
thegulf of Darienu |iut as every |^ci?i ofiint 
l^nal iaduftry began to ftagnate in HiipjniQl^ 
VLbfti^. by the rapid decreafe of the nacivi^^ thf 
SpafM2iids were deprived of thofe hsmdSiiKS^ 
wbicfe Aey had hitherto carried on thdr jij|^ 
radonsj tbi$ pK)mpte4 then^ to try vati^ 9^ 
ppdient&^fcff f^I^ymg that I061. C<»r|derabte 
fwunbers of ^negroes were innported ; bul, .(^^m^ 
count of U^eit eaprbitant price, many.o^^^ 
plantprs4:gHl4 not.affpr4 to p\irchafe thf?w« tfe 
order, to procure S^^^Gs at an ^fier ^t^^, ^a^ 
d the 3pa(^uards in Hifpanio|a fitted out 
to cruise along :tbe coaft pf the cont4nett.c,v, 
plac^ wher^ they found themfehres ^f^g;^ 
ftrength, they traded with the natives, ap4g2l^ 
Europe^ toys in exchange for tb^,f^%^ 
gold worn by them as ornaments ; but^ whoever 
th^ could furpr^ or overpower tlie faidutel^ 

they 




AraciobJB aats ^ ykiemt ^ml lirtietet ^^ t'^ ''^^ 
iontmkjled^.that the S^aaifli imme Icaii heU tft 
iftteftatmc ^ : ovar the continent, r Whettscdi 
fii^fr ^fiiips iappeared^ the inhabitaBts either, flel 
lo^tfae ^n^roods^ or rolhed down to the Ae^rb in 
ams^to .fepel thofe hated difturberd of their 
tiriti(|ilHHty;. They forced fome parnes x)f the 
l^rattiirtts to retreat with precipitttdoU ; thep^ <n^ 
off:^«!i^i i and in the violence of thrif refetft^ 
tl!^iif dEg^fi^ the whble tiatioii, they murdered 
t^i^l&dthiiiican miffionaries, whofe ileal IM 
|«)i»jx«4 thiim to fettle in this prd<^hiC% of ©fti 
(haiia ^ -a1iift<Jtitrage againft perfdii* revfli^iftt 
thtSr ^iaflftity, cjtcired fuch mdighailoh aateofig 
tJi^f^te'of'HifpaMfiola, xiHu), ndtwfthftoft^g 
«iH tlwfif fitetitioog and cruel protee^ngs,' ^* 
p^^flfeffedt^rtth a leohdfeifel zeal ftji* l-digiWi, UtA 
¥fcp*fl9fious refpea for its thlnSftert, that they 
^teffttittb^i'^ inti0: exfeftiplaVy >iniftmftnt, ft6t 
Vfify xipdii tKe' perpetWtdrs 6{ tfialf trime, biit 
|i|^^ Afe Whole race. With 'tlm View, they 
igive tfifef^bintnahd of fi<re ffilps and three h\irt- 
*^^a¥« td TKegd Oiaftpb, with brd^s Yo lay 
Waft6 Ue <btlntry of Cuihaha ^ ^tH fire ahd 
^61?Si^ iaiia \6 trainiiJbW all the inhabitants as 

, ' .^'Wy 4ec. 3. lib. ii. c 3. 
» dviedo Hill. lib. xix. c. 3. 
'f^"^ flav« 
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fhves to Ififpaniola. This armament Ia$ Galas 
found at Puerto Rico» in its way to the eond- 
*^^' nent j and as Ocampo refufed to defer his voy- 
age^ he immediately perceived that it would be 
impoilible to attempt the execution of his pacific 
plan in a country deftined to be the feat of war 
and deiblation "", 

nth AprU. In order to provide againft the effects of thU 
furniount unfortuuate incident^ he fet fail diredly for 
*"* St. Domingo, leaving his followers cantoned out 
among the planters in Puerto Rico. From 
many concurring caufes, the reception which 
Las Caias met with in Hifpaniola, was very unfa* 
vourabk.^ In his negociations for the relief of 
the Indians^ he had cenfured th^ condud of his 
countrymen fettled there with fuch honeft feve- 
rity as rendered him univerfally odious to them* 
They confid^red their own ruin as the inevitable 
confequence of his fuccefs. They were now 
plated with hope of receiving a large recruit of 
ilaves from Cumana, which muft be relinquiihed 
if Las Cafas were affifted in fettling his projefted 
colony there. Figueroa, in confequence of the 
inftruftions which he hjtd received in Spain, had 
niade an experiment concerning th^ capacity of 
the Indians, that was repr^fented a$ d^oliye 

* HcTTtri, dec. 2. Kb. ix. cl 8, 9. 

againft 
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againft the fyftem of Las Cafas. He collefted book 
in Hifpaniola a good number of the natives, and i_„i,-l^ 
fettled them in two villages, leaving them at 'J'^' 
perfeft liberty, and with the uncontrolled direc- 
tion of their Own aflions.^ But that people, 
accuftomed to a mode of life extremely different 
from that which takes place wherever civilization 
has made any confiderable progrefs, were inca- 
pable of affuming new habits at once. Dejefted 
witli their own misfortunes as well as tbofe of 
their country, they exerted fo little induftry in 
cultivating the ground, appeared k> devoid of 
folicitudeor forefight in providing for their own 
wants, and were fuch ftrangers to arrangement 
in conducing their affairs, that the Sp'aniards 
pronounced them incapable of being formed to . 
live like men in fecial life, and confidered them 
as children, who fliould be kept under the per- 
petual tutelage of perfons fuperior to themfelves 
in wifdom and fagacity '. 

NOTWITHSTAI FiiwKnir- 

which alienated ofWs 

whom Las Cafas ^="""- 

his meafures, he 
fmce, by fome c 
pbtiuned at leng 

r Perrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 5. • • 

proted 
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pfd^ him and hij^ cpjony at diesr fix^ I%!i»Jtng, 
J^t p{>o)i hi& FctiatQ to Puerto SicO| ^h^ i^omfd 
^5*^' thffct t^e difi^fi of the climate had beerit fatd toi 
Jevei^al of h($ people ; and that others^ bavii:^ 
^jO| fsmplpyment in that ifland^ tefufed to fbllaiy 
|||i% Wi|h the handful that remained, he; i^t 
-^ul en4 landed in Cumana» Ocampo had ei^Or 
^Ikted his commiffion in that provitjce witl;i 
Xiichv barbarous rage» having msiflacred many jcjf 
the inhabitaats^ fent others in chains tp.HiC- 
.paniola, and forced the reft to fly. for il^tf r tp 
the woods,, that the people of a fmaH ?plflpy, 
,^ich he had (daiiited at a phce whichii^ luined 
J^^ie^ w^e ready to periih for want in a da6i-r 
|at^; coiKnlTy« There, however, La$ Caijas jffs 
M^by^^ to fix his refidence, though deferted l>oth 
by the troops appointied to proted him, aipid by 
thofe under the command of Ocampo, who 
jbrefaw and 4teaded the calamities to whiph he 
niuft be expofed in that wretched ftation. Ifc 
made the beft provifion in his power for tlie 
fafety ,and fubfiftence oiF his followers ; but .^s 
his utmoft efforts availed little towards fecunp^ 
cither the one or the other, he returned to Hif- 
paniola, in order to foHcit more effeftual aid for 
tne prefervation of ihcn who, from confidence 
in him, had ventured into a poft of To miich 
danger. Soon after his departure, the. natives, 
Juving difcpvered the feeble and 4efenceleis ftate 

- of 
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of- the Spaniards, a£^thbled' fecretly, aftti^kfed togt^ 
them' «ith the fury natural to men exaf^ienited %.: y'-gj 
Ijy many injuries, cut off a good number, and ''^''' 
xottipelled the reft to fiy in the utmoft cofiAei'' 
nation to the ifland of Cubagua. The fn^ 
Colony lettled there, on account of the petui 
fifliery, catching the jranic with which': thieiir 
countrymen had been feized, abandesiea '-(he 
^fiand, and not a Spaniard remained in any part 
of the continent, or adjacent iilands, from th^ 
gulf of Paria to the borders of Darien. Afto- 
-niAed at fuch a fucceffion of difafters, has 
-Gafas was afliamed to (hew his face after this 
fetal termination of all his fplenditl* fehemes. 
He (hut hiinfelf up in the convent of the Domi- 
nicans at St. Dommgo, and foon after affiiined 
the habit of that order '. 

Though the 
Cumana happen< ^ 

'hundred and tw« 
'the progrefs of 

■ their firfl rife t< 
ruption. His fj 
attentive difcuiS 
behalf of the oj 

* Herrera, dec. 2. Ub, i. c, 5. dec. 3. lib; li. c. Ji 4> $■ 

Oviedo Hift. lib. xi:c. c. J. Gomata, c. 77. DttnU ft-' 

, ■ (lilU, lib. i. c. 97. Remifal HIA. Geo. lib, xu c. 22, 33. 

h^ 
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BOOK hk omi raflmofs and fmfH'udence, and ipztdf 
t^-J ^j {vo^i the malevolem oppofition of bia adver&rks;^ • 
»5»7* ijvere not attended with that fucceft which ha 
pron:uibd with too fanguine confidence^ gUsat 
praife i^ due to his humane aftivity, which, gavfl 
rife to various regulations tfiat were of fojte©* . 
benefit to that i^nhappy people. I retui:n now, . 
to. th^ hiftory of the Spanifh difcoveries, as they, 
occur in the order of time *. . . I 



coven es 
towards 
tl\r wcrt 



Newdif. - DiEGo YELASt^uZj who C0n(|uefed Ci4>a.m. 

towids the year one thoufand five hundred ami eleven^:: 
ftill retained the government of that ifland^ asc -. 
the deputy of Don Diego Columbus, thought te :: 
feldom acknowledged his fuperior, and dmed at !:• 
tendering his own autliority altogether indepen^\^ 
dent ^. Under his prudent adminiftrationi Coia 
became one of the mofl: flourifliing of the Span^' - 
fettlemenrs. The fame of this allured thftthei* '^ 
many perfons from the other colonies, in ho|)e* - 
of finding either fome permanent eftaJ^liflftnfiflt -^ 
or fome employment for their aftivity; ' -^M'^ 
Cuba lay to the weft of all the iflands occupied ' 
by the Spaniards^ and as the ocean, which 
ftretches . beyond it towards that quarter, Ka^ ^' 
not Jiitherto been explored, thefe circumftaicesf^' 
naturally invited the inhabitants to attempt neW^* 



> ^ i> 



* Hcrrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 5. p. 329. 
^ Ibid. lib. ii. c. 19. 

difcoveries. 
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difdatrqries. An expedition for Ms ^urpdfe, in » <> « * 
whkh adi^^ and rdbltitiDn might condnft t6 
faddeh wealtlH was more fuited to the genius '^'^' 
of; the age, than the pattient Induftry requifite iti 
clewing ground, and manufedluring fugar. 
inftigated by this fpirit, feveral officers, who 
had ferv^ under Pedrarias in Darien, entered 
into an aflbciation to undertake a voyag^'of 
difcovery. They perfuaded Francifco Hernan- 
4ez Cordova, an opulent planter in Cuba, and a 
HKin :of <fifttargui(hed courage, to join with them 
in ^ the ^venture, and chofe him to be their 
commsunder. Vela^uez not only approved' of 
the''de%ii9 but affifted in carrymg it on. As 
the veterans- from Darien were extremely indi- 
"geat^ hc! a^d , Cordova advanced mrniey fot pitr- 
chanfing three fmall vefleU, and furnifhing them 
with.w^ry thing requifite either for traffic or 
for vnir« A htindred and t^i men embarked on 
b<mA of them, and failed * fr<»n St. Jago de 
Cuba.ion the eighth of February one thoufand 
fiv)^. hundred and feventeen. By the advice of 
thfif t ijhief frilot, "Antonio Alamin^is, \lrho had 
ferved under, the firft admiral Columbt^s, they 
ftood ; direfiUy wcft^ relying on the opinion <tf 
that-gr-eat: navigator, who utiitomiy rtaShtained 
tha^ awefteriy courfe would lead to the ihbft 
important difcoveries. 



On 
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On the twcnty^rft day after theii' 
from Su Jago, they faW land^ which proved to 
be Cafe Catoche^ the eaftem point of that 
pemnfula proje^ing from the contment of 
rica, which dill retains its origuial imM o£ 
Tu€Maii. 2uiatan. As they approached the fbore^ five 
canoes came oflf full of people decently ckd kk 
cotton garments ; an altoniihing fpefUck to Hm 
Spanialrds, who had found ev^.otlvsr pift of 
America poffefled by naked fayages* Copd^M 
endeavoured by fmall prefents to gifn the gooid«> 
will of thefe people. They, though Muunsd at 
the (Irange objects now prefaced for dw fcft , 
time to their view» invited the iS^ntiiprdi io «iit 
thdr halMtatbns, with an aj^^earaace of coi^ 
diality. They landed accordingly, and as liMSf 
advanced into th^ countty, they obfierved wkii 
new wonder fome large houfes buUt wkh &om^ 
But they fooa found that, if the people of T^v- 
cat w had made progreTs , in improv^neftt h^ 
yond their countrymen, they wereiikewije «MMe 
artful md warlike. For though the casuqw 
received Cordova with many tokens of frieadi^^ 
fhip, he had poiJM a confiderable body of bis 
fubje^s m amb\i& b^und a thicke);, who^ i^im 
a %nal gtvef^ by hWy ru(^d out and «t$acfaid 
the Spaniards with great boldnei^ and £we 
degree of martial order. At the firft flight pf 
their arrows, fifteen of the Spaniards were 

wbunded; 
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irfmllicfc^; but the Indians* were ftrtrck \(^ i^Ojdk' 
ftk:h t^Ver l>y Ae fbddeh cxploikm of the fi^^^ ' 
tms^ and (or furpi^d at the execution d^ne by 
titem, by the -crofe-bows, and by the other 
^es^ona' rf , tficir new ©aemies, thait they •ftedf 
j^feHfikately. Cordova quitted a coiifltry tirh^d 
life had ra^ with iuch z fierce reception, car- 
tfkk^xM two prifono's, together wiA the brna-f 
itSeAtB^f ft fiSidl temple, which he plundered ill 



re 



'"^lis €^>^iui^ hh courfe towards die wefl:;i 
]diit&otit li^g fight of the coaft, and ozi the* 
ftctceath (fey arrived at Campeachy. There' campewby; 
tb6 liatives fecdved them more hofpitably ; but * 
ttelSpamards were much furprHed, that on ail 
tfae tetenfive coaft along which they had faiied, 
2|ilt which they imagined to be a large iflaiidji^ 
thei^ ^^^ ^^^ oblerved any river ^ Ai? thrfr 
water- begi^ td^fail, they advanced, in hopes of 
fiWl^^iUpply; and at length ^y cfifcovered 
t|» aiiouthr of a river at Potonchran, fomeleague$ 
bi^f*^^ Campeachy. 

XSoRDdVA hnded all Ms trdops ki ordet to 
piHMied: the failora whfte ^nployed il^ fi^g 
tfie'^calKs j but notwthftajuKng this precaution^ 

• - ■ • S« IfOTE XHVI. • 

vbr. L ' z the 
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BOOK, the natives ruflbed down upon diem whhfttoif 

%^mmymm^ fuTj^ ^nd iu fuciv nixxsdxTSy that forty-feven of 

1517* the Spaniards were killed upon the fpot, and 

one man only of the whole body efcaped un^ 

hurt. Their commander, though wounded* in 

twelve different places, direded thei^etreat with 

prefence of mind equal to the courage with 

which he had led them on in the engagement^ 

and with much difficulty they regained their 

Ihipst After this fatal repulfe, nothing remainej^ 

but to haften back to Cuba with their Ihattered 

forces. In their paffage thither they fuflfei*ed 

the moft exquifite diftrcfs for want of wateri* 

that men wounded and fickly, fhut up in Ihialf 

veffels, and expofed to the heat of the tthfiiS 

zone J can be fuppofed to endure. Sttme of 

them, finking under thcfe calamities, died Hf 

the way ; Cordova, their commander, expired 

foon after they landed in Cuba \ 

iToyagcof NOTWITHSTANDING the dlfaftrOUS COtttltr- 

"•^ ^*' fionbf this expedition, it contributed rather tb 
animate than to damp a Ipirit of enterptSS 

among the Spaniards. They had difcovered iii I 

■i 

•^ Herrera, dec. 2. lib. 11. c. 17, 18. Hiftor. Ver(la- 
dera de la Conquifta de la Nueva Efpana por Bernal Diar 
del Caflilloy cap. i — 7. Oviedo» lib. y,yu. c. 3. GobaJKl,' 
c. 52. P. Martyr de Infulis nuper fnYcntit, p. y^* 

extenlive / 
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exl^nflve cotmtry, fituatcd at no gf eat diftance book 
firom Cuba, fertile in appearance, and poflefled t - - v >w 
by a people far fopa'ior in improvement to any '^'^' ^ 
hithoto known in America. Though they had 
carried on little commercial intercourfe with the 
natives, they had brought off fome ornaments 
of gold, not confiderable in value, but of An- 
gular febric. Thefe circumftances, related with 
the exaggeration natural to men defirous of 
laieightenii^ the merit of their own exploits, 
were more than fufEcient to excite romantic 
hop^s and expeflations^ Great numbers offered 
to engage in a new expedition. Velafquez, fo- 
licitous to diftinguifh himfelf by fome fervice fb 
meritorious as might, entitle him to claim the 
government of Cuba independent of the ad- 
miral, not only encouraged their ardour, but at 
bis own expence fitted out four fhips for the 
voyage. Two hundred and forty volunteers, 
among whom were feveral perfons of rank and 
fortune, embarked in this enterprife. The com- 
mand of it was. given to Juan de Grijalva, a 
young man of known merit and courage, with 
inftruftions to obferve attentively the nature of 
the countries which he fhould difcover, to barter 
for gold, and, if circumftances were inviting, 
to fettle a colony in fome proper ftation. He «5»^* 
lulled froiu .St» Jago de Cuba on the eighth of 
April, one thoufand five hundred and eighteen* 

2 2 The 
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BOOK The pilot AUmkios held the fame courfe as in 

III- • ' 

V - , ^- J the former voyage; but the yioleiure of the 

. '*'* currents carryiiitg the (hips to the fouth, the firit 
New Spain. Is^ud which they made was the ifland of Cozumel^ 
to the e^ft of Yucatan. As all the iQbabita0t3 
fled to the woods and ittountains at tlie approach 
of the Spaniards^ they made no long ftay there, 
aiHl without any remarkable odcurrence they 
reached Potonchan on the oppofite fide of the 
peninfula. The defire of avenging their coun- 
trymen who had been fl^ there, concurred 
with their ideas of good policy, in prompting 
them to l^d, that they might chaftifc the 
Indians of that diftrid with fiich exemplary 
rigour, as would ftrike terror into all th& people 
around them. But though they diieinbarked 
all their troops, and carried aihore fome field 
pieces, the Indians fought with fuch courage, 
that the Spaniards gained the viftory with diffi- 
culty^ and were confirmed in their opinion that 
the inhabitants of this country would prote 
more formidable enemies than any they had 
met with in other parts of America. Frrai 
Potoncha^j they continued their voyage towaros 
the weft, keeping as near as pftffible to ^e 
ihore, and cafting anchor every evening, from 
dread of the dangerous accidents to which they 
might be expofed in an unknown fea. During 
the day, their eyes were turned continually to-i 

wards 
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vrards land, vnxh a mixture of furprife an4 book 
wonder at the beauty of the country, as well 4 .^_i 
as the novelty of the objefts which they beheld. *$**• 
Many villages were fcattered along the coaft, 
in which th^y could diftinguift houfes of ftone 
that appeared white and lofty at a diftance. In 
the warmth * of their admkation, they fancied 
thefe to be cities adorned with towers and pin- 
liacles ; and one of the foldiers happening to 
remark that this country refembled Spain in 
its appearance, Grijalva, with univerfal applaufe, 
called it New Spain, the name which ftill diftin- 
•guiflies this extenfive and opulent province of 
the Spanifh empire in America *. They landed June 9. 
in a river which 'the' natives called Tabafco, and 
the fame of their viftory at Potonchan having 
reached this place, the cazique not only received 
them amicably, but beftowed prefents upon 
them of fuch value, as confirmed the high 
ideas which the Spaniards had formed with re- 
Jpeft to the wealth and fertility of the country. 
Thefe ideas were raifed ftill higher by what oc- 
curred at the place where they next touched* 
This was confiderably to the weft of Tabafco, 
in the province fince known by the name of 
Guaxaca. There they were received with the cuaxaca. 
refped paid to fuperior beings. The people 

« See iTOTE -XKVlI.. 
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perfumed them as they landed, vith incenfe cif 
gum copal, and f^efisnted to them as' offering 
'^*^* the choiceft delicaci^ of their country • They 
were extremely fond of trading with their new 
vifitants, and in fix days the Spaniards obtained 
ornaments of gold, of curious workmanfliip, to 
the value of fifteen thoufand pefos, in exchange 
for European toys of fmall price. The two 
prifoners whom Cordova had brought from Yu- 
catan, had hitherto ferved as interpreters ; but 
as they did not underftand the language of this 
cbuntry, the Spaniards learned from the natives 
by figns, that they were fubjefts of a great mo- 
narch called Montezuma, whofe dominion ex- 
tended over that and many other provinces^ 
Leaving this place, with which be had fo much 
reafon to be pleafed, Grgalva continued his 
juce 19: courfe towards the weft. He landed on a fmall 
ifland, which he named the Ifle of Sacrifi^s, 
becaufe there the Spaniards beheld, for the firfl: 
time, the horrid fpcftacle of human victims, 
which the barbarous fuperftition of the natives 
offered to their gods. He touched at another 
ft. Juan de fmall ifland, which he called St. Juan de TTlua. 
From this place he difpatched Pedro de Alva- 
rado, one of bis oflicers, to Velafquez, with a 
full account of the important difcoveries which 
he had made, and with all the treafure that he 
had acquired by trafficking with the natives, 

After 
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Abet tbe dqiarture of Alvara<lo, he faimfiBlf, book 

• "" Ilf 

/yvflbh the remaiimig vcffds, pioceeded along the \^ '-/ ^ 
coaft as hx as the. river Panuoo^ the country flill 'dis- 
appearing to be well peopled^ fartile, aod opu- 
lent* 

SiVERAL of Grijalva's officers contended,. Reafonsfor 
that it was not enough to have difcover^d thofe a colony"^ 
delightful regions, or to have performed, at 
their different landing-places, the empty cere- 
mony of taking poffeffion of them for the crown 
of Caftile, and that their glory was incomplete, 
. unlefs they planted a colony in fome proper 
ftation, which might not only fecure the SpaniQi 
i^ttion a footing in the country, but^ with the 
. reinforcements which they were certs^in of receiv- 
ing, might gradually fubjeft the whole to the 
^minion of tlieir fovereign. But the fquadron 
bad now been above five months at fea j the 
igreateft part of their provifions was exhaufted, 
and what remained of their (lores fo much cor- 
rupted by .the heat of the . climate, as to be 
almoft unfit for ufe ; they had loft fome men by 
des^th ; others were fickly ; the country was 
crowded with people who Teemed to be intelli- 
gent as well as brave ; and they were under the 
gpvermpent of one powerful monarch, whp 
ippuld bring them to aft againft their invaders 
with united forc^. To plant a colony under fo 
,fRany circumftances of difadvantage, appeared a 

z 4 Tcheme 
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countries whicli had been difcovered by his 
means, and to folicit fuch an increafe of autho- 
rity as might enable and encourage him to '^' 
attempt the conqueft of them. Without wait- 
ing for the return of his meflenger, or for the 
arrival of Grijalva, of whom he was become fo 
jealous or diftruftful that he was refolved no 
longer to employ him, he began to prepare 
fuch a powerful armament, as might prove 
equal to an enterpriie of Xo much danger and 
importance* 

But as the expedition upon which Velafquez 
was now intent, terminated in conquefts of 
greater moment than what the Spaniards had 
hitherto atchieved, and led them to the know- 
ledge of a people, who, if compared with thofe 
tribes of America with whom they were hitherto 
acquainted, may be confidered as highly civi- 
. lifed ; it is proper to paufe before we proceed 
to the hiftory of events extremely different from 
thofe which we have already related, in order to 
take a view of the ftate of the New World 
when firft difcovered, and to contemplate the 
policy and manners of the rude uncultivated 
tribes that occupied all the parts of it with which 
the Spaniards were at this time acquainted* 
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one of the moA curious fragments tranfinkted to ii» 
by antiquity. The learned and uidu{);riou»^ Mr. Dod- 
well, in a difiertatioii prefixed to . the Feriplus of 
Hanna> in the edition of the Minor Geographers pub- 
liihed at Oxford> endeavours to prove that this is a 
fpurious work, the compofition of fome Greek, wha 
ailumed . Hanno's nazQe, But M* de Monteiijuku, in 
hi» .FEfprit des Loix^ lib. xxi. c. 8. and M* de Bou- 
gainville, in a diflertation publiOied, torn. xxvi. of the 
Memoires de TAcademie 4es Infcriptions, &c. have 
cftabliihed its ^^thenticity by arguments which to me 
zppcTxr unanfwerabEJ^. Ramufio has accompanied hi& 
ti*anllation of this curiotis voyage with a diflertatioft 
tending to^ illa(lrate it. Racolte de Viaggj, toI. i^ 
p.^ <i 1 2. M. de BougainviHe has, widi gi?aat learning 
and ability, treated the fame fubjeft. It appears that 
Hnnno, according to the mode of ancient ofiavigation, 
imdertook this voyage in fmall veilels, fo conftru£led, 
that he could keep clofe in with the coaft. He failed 
from Gades to flie ifland of Ceme in twelve days* 
This is probably what is known -to the modems by the 
name of the ille of Arguinu It became the chief fta- 
tion of the Cartliaginians on that coail ; and M. de 
Bougainville contends, that the ciftems found theie 
are monuments of the Carthaginian power and inge* 
nuity. Proceeding from Ceme, and ftiU following the 
winding of the jcoaft, he arrived, in feventeen days, at 
a promontory which he called T/je Wefi Horn^ probablj 
Cape Palmas. From this he advanced to another pro- 
montory, which he named The Swtb Horn^ and which 
is manifcftly Cape de Tres Puntas, about five degrees 
north of the line. All the circumftances contained in 
the {hort abftrail of his journal, which is handed 

dowa 
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dormi to uSf concerning tte appearance and {bite of the 
countries on the coafl of Africa^ arie confirmed and 
illnftrated hj a comparifon with the aecounts of na^ 
dem nav^ators. Even thofe circamftances whicb^ , 
from their feeming improbability, have been produced 
to invalidate the credibility of his relation, tend to 
confirm it. He obferves, that in the comitry to'thc 
fouth of Cerne, a profound filence reigned through 
the day i but dunng the night tmmmerable fires were 
kindled along the banka of the rivera, and the air 
refounded with die noife of pipes and drums, and cries 
of joy. The fame thing, as Ramufio obferves, ftilt 
takes pljce. The exceihve beat obliges the negroes t» 
take fheker in the woods, or in their houfes, during 
the day. As (ooa as the fun fets, ^ey ially out, and 
by torch-Bght enjoy the pleafixre of muCc and dancing, 
in which they fpend the night. Ramuf. i. 1 13. F. In 
another place, he mentions the fea as burning widi 
torrents of fire. What occurred to M. Adanfon, oti 
the fame coaft, may explain this : ^* As foon," fay§ he, 
^ as the fun dipped beneath the horizon, and night 
orerfpread the earth with darknefs, the fea lent us itd 
friendly light. While the prow of our veflel ploughed 
the foaming furges, it feemed to fet them all on fire. ^ 

Thus we failed in a luminous inclofure, which fur- 
rounded us like a large circle of rays, from whence 
darted In the wake of the flup a long ftream of light." 
Voy. to Senegal, p. 1 76. - This appearance of the fea 
obfervgd by Hunter, has been mentioned as an argu- 
ment againft the authenticity of the Periplus. It is, 
however, a phenomenon very common in warm cli- 
mates. Capt. CooVs Second Voyage, vol. i. p. 15. 
The Periplus of Hanno ha? been tranflated, and every 

point 
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point widi refpeft to it has been illuftrated, with mocft 
learning and ingenuity, in' a work publiflied by Don 
Pedr. Rodrig. Campomanes, intitled, Antiguedad ma- 
ritima de Cartago, con el Periplo de fu Gknekal 
Hannon traducido c illuftrado. Mad; 1756. 4\ 

NOTE III. p. 15. 

Long after the navigation of the Phenicians and o£ 
Eudoxus round Africa, Polybius, the mod intelligent 
and beft informed hiftorian of antiquity, and particu- 
larly diftinguilhed by his attention to geographical 
vefearches, affirms, that it was not known, in his time, 
vhetjier Africa was a continued continent, ftretching 
to the fouth, OT whether it was encompaffcd by the 
fea*. Polybii Hift* lib. iii. Pliny the naturalift aflertSi, 
that there can be no communication between the fouth- 
cm and northern temperate zones. Plinii Hift. Natur, 
Edit, in ufum Delph. 4to. lib. ii. c. 68. If they had 
given full credit to the accounts of thofe voyages, the 
former could not have entertained fuch a doubt, the 
latter couW not have delivered fuch an opinion. Strabo 
mentions the vo)^agc of Eudoxus, but treats it as a fabu* 
lous tale, lib.ii. p. 155. ; and, according to his account 
of it, no otlier judgment can be formed with refpcfl: 
to it. Strabo feems not to have known anything with 
certainty concerning the form and ftate of the fouthcrn 
parts of Africa. Geogr. lib. xvii. p. 1 1 80. Ptolemy, 
the moft inquifitive an4 learned of all the ancient geo- 
graphers, was equally unacquainted with any part of 
Africa (ituated a few degrees beyond the equino^al 
line ; for he fuppofes that this great continent was not 
furroundcd by the fea, but that it ftretched, without 

inter- 
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Jtosm to uSf conccmttig &e appearance attd {bite of the 
countries on the coafl of Africa^ are confirmed and 
illnftrated hj a cx>inparifon with the aecount$ of m«M 
dem nav^atofs. Evert thofe circamftances whkrh^ , 
from their feeming improbability^ have been produced 
to invalidate the credibility of his relation, tend to 
confirm it. He obferves, that in the country to 'the 
fouth of Cerne, a profound Clence reigned through 
the day i but dunng the night innumerable fires were 
kindled along the banka of the river3> and the ai^ 
refounded with die noife of pipes and drums, and cries 
of joy. The fame thing, as Ramufio obferves, ftill 
takes pljce. The exceihve heat obliges the negroes t» 
take fhelter in the woods, or in their houfes, dtiriiig 
the day. As focm as the fun fets, ^ey {ally out, and 
by torch-Bght enjoy the pleafixre of muCc and dancing, 
in which they fpend the night. Ramuf. i. 113. F. In 
another place, he mentions the fea as burning widi 
torrents of fire. What occurred to M. Adanfon, oti 
the fame coaft, may explain this : ^* As foon," fay§ he, 
•* as the fun dipped beneath the horizon, and night 
overfpread the earth with darknefs, the fea lent us its 
friendly light. While the prow of our veflel ploughed 
the foaming furges, it feemed to fet them all on fire. ^ 

Thus we failed in a luminous inclofure, which fur- 
rounded us like a large circle of rays, from whence 
darted In the wake of the fliip a long ftream of light." 
Voy. to Senegal, p. 1 76. • Tliis appearance of the fea 
obfervgd by Hunter, has been mentioned as an argu- 
ment againft the authenticity of the Pcriplus. It is, 
however, a phenomenon very common in warm cli- 
mates. Capt. Cook's Second Voyage, vol. i. p. 15. 
The Periplus of Hanno ha? been tranflated, and every 

point 
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point widi refpeft to it has been illuftrated, with nmdb 
learning and ingenuity, in a work publiflied by Don 
Pedr. Rodrig. Campomanes, intitled, Antiguedad ma- 
ritima de Cartago, con el Feriplo de fu Genetal 
Hannon tradacido e illuflrado. Mad; 1756. 4\ 

NOTE m. p. 15. 

Long after the navigation of the Phenicians and o£ 
Eudoxus round Africa, Polybius, the mod intelligent 
and bed informed hiftorian of antiquity, and particu- 
larly diftinguilhed by his attention to geogn^hical 
vefearches, affirms, that it was not known, in his time^ 
whether Africa was a continued continent, ftretching 
to the fouth, ox whether it was encompaffcd by the 
fea^ Polybii Hift. lib. iii, Pliny the naturalift aflerts, 
that there can be no communication between the fouth- 
cm and northern temperate zones. Plinii Hift. Natur^ 
Edit, in ufum Delph. 4to. lib. ii. c. 68. If they had 
given full credit to the accounts of thofe voyages, the 
former could not have entertained fuch a doubt, the 
latter could not have delivered fuch an opinion. Straba 
mentions the voyage of Eudoxus, but treats it as a fabit* 
lous tale, lib. ii. p. 155. i and, according to his account 
of it, no otlier judgment can be formed with refpcfl: 
to it. Strabo feems not to have known anything with 
certainty concerning the form and ftate of the fouthcrn 
parts of Africa. Geogr. lib. xvii. p. 1 1 80. Ptolemy, 
the moft inquifitive an4 learned of all the ancient geo- 
graphers, was equally unacquainted with any part of 
Africa (ituated a few degrees beyond the equino^al 
line 5 for he fuppofes that this great continent was not 
furrounded by the fea, but that it ftretched, without 

inter- 
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itttemiption, ' towards the fouth pole : and he fo ht 
ittiftakes its true figure, that he defcribes the continent 
as becoming broader and broader as it advanced towards 
tfce fouth. Ptolemaci Geogr. lib. iv. c.p. BrietiiPa- 
rallela Geogr. veteris et novae, p. 86. 

NOTE IV. p. 23.. 

A FACT, recorded by Strabo, affords a very fttong 
mid Angular proof of the ignorance of the ancients 
with refpeft to the fituation of the various parts of the 
earth. When Alexiander marched along the banks x)f 
the Hydafpes and Acefine, two of the rivers which faH 
into the Indus, he obferved that there were many <nro- 
codiles in thofe rivers, and that the country produced 
beans of the fame fpecies with thofe which were com- 
mon in Egypt. From thefe cir cum fiances, he con- 
cluded that he had difcovered the fource of the Nile, 
and prepared a fleet to fail down the Hydafpes to 
Egypt. Stpb. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1020. This ama- 
zing error did not arife from any ignorance of geo- 
^phy peculiar to that monarch ; for we are informed 
by Strabo, that Alexander applied with particular 
attention in order to acquire the knowledge of this 
fbience, and had accurate maps or defcriptions of the 
OJuntries through which he marched. Lib. ii. p. 120. 
But in his age, the knowledge of the Greeks did not 
extend beyond the limits of the Mediterranean. 

- NOTE V. p. 24; 

As the flux and reflux of the fea is remarkably great 
at the mouth of the river Indus, this would render the 
phenomenon inore formidable to the Greeks. Varen. 
Geogr. vol. i. p. 251. 
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NOTE VI. p. 28. 

It is probable that the ancients were feMom Induced 
to advance fo far as the mouth of the Ganges, either by^ 
motives of curiofity, or views of commercial advantage. 
In confequence of this, their idea concerning the pofi- 
tion of that great river was very erroneous. Ptolexny 
places that branch of the Ganges which he diftin-^ 
guifhes by the name of the Great Mouth, in the hun- 
dred and forty-fixth degree of longitude from his firlt 
meridian in 'the Fortunate Iflands. But its true longi<» 
tude, computed from that meridian, is now deter- 
mined, by aftronomical obfervations, to be only a hun- 
dred and five degrees. A geographer fo eminent muft 
have been betrayed into an error of this magidtude by 
the imperfe^ion of the information which he had 
received concerning tbofe diftant regions; and this 
affords a ftriking proof of the intercourfe with them 
bdng extremely rare. With refpe^ to the countries 
of India beyond die Ganges, his intelligence waft 
dill more defe£live, and his errors more enormous^ 
I fhall have occafion to observe, in another place, that 
he has placed the country of the Seres, or China, no 
lefs than fixty degrees farther eaft than its true por- 
tion. M. d'Anville, one of the moft learned and 
intelligent of the modern geographers, has kt this 
matter in a clear light, in two differtations publifhed 
in Mem. de TAcadenu d^ lofcript. &c. torn, xixiu 
p. 573- ^04- 
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KOTE VII. p. 29. 

It is remarkable, that the difcoveiies of the ancients 
Were made thiefly by land % thofe of the moderns are 

■carried on chiefly by fea. The progrefs. df cionqueft 

led 16 the for^ier, that of commerce to the latter^ It 

IS a judicidus obfcrvation, of Strabo^ that the^conquefts 

of Alexander the Great made known the Eaft, thofe of 

the Romans opened the Weft, and thofe of Mithridates 

king of Pontus the North. Lib. i. p. 26. When 

. difcovery is carried on by land aIone>.its progrefs muft 

be flow, and its operations confined. When it is 

carried ononly by fea, its fphere may be more extenJlive^ 

and its advances more rapid; bi^t it labours und^ 

peculiar defeats. Though it may make known the 

ipofition of different countries, and afcettain their 

boundaries s^s far. as thefe are determined by the ocean^ 

it leaves us in ignorance; with refped^ to their intetior 

ftate. Above two centuries and a half have elapfed 

fince the Europeans failed round the fouthem pro^ 

montory of Africa^ and have traded in moft of its 

ports ; but, in a confiderable part of that great con^ 

tinent, they have done little more than furvey its coafts^ 

and ntark its capes and -harbours, tts interior regions 

are in a great itieafure unknown!. The ancients, who 

had a very impcorfedl knowledge of its coafts, except 

where they aire vtra&ed by the Mediterranean or Red 

Scsy wereraccuftcmied to penetrate into its inland pro^ 

vinces, and, if we may rely On Ae teftimony of 

Herodotus an4 Diodorus Siculus, had explored many 

parts of it now altogether unknown^ Unkfs both 

. voLi 1.^ A A mode» 
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modes of difcovery be united,' the geographical kno^-» 
ledge of the eatth muft remain incomplete ani 
inaccurate^ . . 



tsTOTE -^Mri. p. 34. 

^HE notion of the ancients concerning fuch an 
exceffive degree of heat in the torrid zone, as rendered 
tt uninhabitable, atjd their perfifting in this error long 
after they began to have fome commercial intercourfc 
tirith feveral parts of India lying within the tropics, 
muft appear fo Angular and abftird, that it may not 
be unacceptable to fbme of my readeis to produce 
evidence of their holding this opinion, and to account 
for the apparent inconfiftcnce of their theory with 
their experience. Cicero, who had beftowed attention 
tipon every patt df philofophy known to the ancients, 
fecms to have believed ^that the torrid zone waa 
uninhabitable, and, of confequence, Aat there could 
be no intcrcourfe between the northern and fouthem • 
temperate zones. He introduces Africanus thus 
addrefling the younger Scipid : " Tou fee this earth 
encompafled, and as it were bound in by certain zones, 
of which two, at the greateft diftance from each 
other, and fuftaining the oppoilte poles of heaven, are 
frozen with perpetual cold ; the middle one, and th» 
largeft. of all, is burnt with the heat of the fun ; two 
are habitable, the people in the fouthem one are 
antipodes to us, with whom we have no conne£lion.'* 
S&mnium Scipionis^ €• 6. Gemiuus, a Greek {dnlofopher^ 
contemporary with CJicero, delivers the fame doftrinc, 
not. in a popular work, but in his Efffos^M^n iif ^ajvojCAinx, 

a tireatiic 
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a treatife purely fcicntific, ** When we Ipcak,** fays 
he, <* of the fouthcm temperate zone, and its inhabit- 
ants, and concerning thofe who are called antipodes, 
it muft be always underftood, that we have no certain 
knowledge or information concerning the fouthem 
temperate zone, whether it be inhabited ot not. But 
from the ffSherical figure of the earth, and the courfe 
i^hich the fun holds between the tropics, we conclude 
that there is another zone fituated to the fouth, which 
enjoys the fame degree of temperatuire with the northern 
one which We inhabit/' Cap* xiii. p. 31. ap. Petavii 
Opus de Do£lr. Tempor. in quo Uranologium five 
Syftemata var. Auftotum. Amft. 170$. vol. iii. 
The opinion of I^liny the naturalift, with refpeft to 
both thefe points, was the fame: ** There are five 
divifions of the earth, which are called zones. All 
that portion Which lies near to the two oppofite poles 
is opprefTed with Vehement cold and eternal froft. 
There, unbleft with the afpeft of milder ftars, perpetual 
darknefs reigns, or at the utmoft a feeble light reflefted 
from furroundifig fnows. The middle of the earth, m 
which is the orbit of the fun, is fcofched and bUmt up 
with flames and fiery vapour. Between thefe torrid 
and frozen diftrids lie two other portions of the earth, 
which are temperate 5 but, on account of the burning 
region interpofed, there can be no communication 
between them. Thus Heaven has deprived us of three 
parts of the earth." Lib. ii. c. 68. Strabo delivers 
hisopinipn to the fame effeft, in terms no lefs explicit J 
" The portion of the earth which lies near the equator, 
in the torrid zone, is rendered uninhabitable by heat." 
Lib. ii. p. 154. To thefe I might add the authority 

A A 2 of 
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of many other refpe£taUe philofophers, and hiftorian^ 
of antiquity. 

In order to explain the fenfe in which this dofbrine 
was generally received, we may obferve, that 
Parmemdes, as we are informed by Strabo, was the 
firft who divided the earth into five zones, and he 
extended the limits of the zone which he fuppofed 
to be uninhabitable on account oi heat, beyond the 
tropics. Ariftotle, as we learn likewife from Strabo^ 
fixed the, boundaries of the different zones. in the fame 
manner as they are • defined by modern geographers*. 
But the progrefs of difcovery having gradually 
demonftrated that fevcral regions of the earth which 
lay within the tropics were not only habitable, but 
populous and, fertile, this induced later geographers 
to circumfcribe the limits, of the torrid zone. It is 
not eafy to afcertain with precifion the boundaries 
which they allotted to it. From a pafTage in Strabo> 
who, as far as I know, is the only author of antiquity 
from whom we receive any hint concerning this 
fubjefl, I fliould conjeSure, that thofe who calculated! 
according to the meafurement of the earth by 
Eratoflhctics, fuppofed the torrid zone to comprefiencf 
near fix teen degrees, about eight on each fJde of the 
equator ; whereas fuch as followed the computation of 
Pofidonius allotted about twenty-four degrees, of 
fomewhat more ^haii twelve degrees on each fide of 
the equator to tlie torrid zone. Strabo, lib. ii. p. r5r» 
According to the former opinion, about t^pr^tfeirt* ^ 
that portion of the earth which lies li^ty^eeii thfe t?iE^^ 
was confidered as habitable; acc<^rding.to ^^1^^^, 
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about one half of it. With this reftriftion, the dodtrine 
of the ancients concerning the totrid zone appears lefs 
abfurd; and we can conceiv/s the reafon of their 
afierting this zone to be uninhabitable, even after they 
.had opened a communication with feveral places within 
the tropics. When men of fcieace fpoke of the torrid 
zone, they con^dered it as it was limited by the 
definition of geographers to fixteen, or at the utmoft to 
twenty-four degrees \ and as they knew almoft nothing "^ 
of the countries nearer to the equator, they might ftiU 
fuppofe them to be uninhabitable. In loofe and 
j>opular difcourfe, the name of thfc torrid zone con- ' 
tinned to be given to all that portion of the earth 
•which lie$ within the tropics- Cicero fecms to have 
been unacquainted with thofe ideas of the later gco* 
graphers, and adhering to the divifipn of Parmenides, 
defcribes the torrid zone as the largeft of the five. 
Some of the ancient^ rejeded the notion concerning 
•the intolerable heat of die torrid zone as a popular 
error. This, we are told by Plutarch, was the fenti- 
ment of Pythagoras, and we Jeam from Strabo, that 
Eratofthenes and Polybius had adopted the fame 
opinion, lib. ii. p. 154. Ptolemy feems to have paid 
no regard to the ancient do^rine and opinions con^* 
perping the torrid zone* 

NOTE IX. p. 59. 

Th9 coiurt of inquifition, which efFedually checks a 
fpirit of liberal inqiury, and of literary improvement, 
wherever it is eftabiifh^^ was, unknown in Portugal 
jp (he fifteenth century, when the people of that 

A A 3 kingdom 
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bcfaa their Tojrages of difcortry. Move thaim 
a caitury elapfed, bcf<^ne it was iatrodaced by John 111% 
wbofe ragn commenced A.D. 1521. 

NbTE X. p. 70. 

An inftance of this is rekted by Hackluyts iwoa 
th^ atidnrky of the Portuguefe hiitorian Garcia de 
Refende. Some Englifh merchants having relahred ta 
open a trade with the coaft of Quineaj John IL of 
Portugal difpatched ambafiadors to Edward IV., in 
coder to lay befoie him the right Tirhicfa he had 
acquired by the Pope's bull to the dominion of that 
country, and to rcijueft of him to prohibit his iubje&s^ 
to profecttte their intended voyage, Edward was fo 
much fadsfied with die exclufive tide of the Portuguefe, 
that he iffiied his orders in the terms which tbej 
defired. Haclduyt| Navigations^ Voym^es;, ^nd Traffics 
of the Englijhi voL iL part iL p. a. 

NOTE SI. p. 83. 

The time of CcJumbus's deadi^may be nutriy afov 
tained by the £oQowiiig circwnfia&ces*' It appeail''! 
from the fragment of a letter, addirflbd by lom 1» 
Ferdinand and IfabeDa, A.D. 150I9 that he had, at* 
that time, been engaged fbity years in a fea-&ring iife» 
In another letter, he iofonns tiiem, that he weat to : 
fea at the age of fourteen ; from thofe f afb it JoUows, ' 
that he was bom A.D. 1447. Life of Chrift. Co* 
lumbns, by his fen Don FerAnacndi ChvrciS^ 
Ccdfe£Hon of Voyages^ voL ii. p. 484, 485* 
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NOTE XIL p. pa. 

'. The fpherical figure of the earth was kilown to the 
ancient geographers. They invented the method, 
ilill in life, of computing the longitude and latitude of 
different places. According to their doftrine, the 
equator, or imaginary line which encompafles the 
earth, contained three hundred and fixty degrees; 
thefe they divided into twenty-four parts, or hours, 
each equal to fifteen degrees^. The country of the 
6ereSi or Sina, being the fartheft part of India known to 
the ancients, was fuppofed, by Marinus Tyrius, the 
moft eminent of the ancfent geographers before 
Ptolemy, to be fifteen hours, or two hundred and 
twentyrfive degrees to the eafl of the firft meridian, 
paffirig through the Fortunate Iflands, Ptolemaei 
Geogr. lib.i. c. II. If this fuppofition was well- 
founded, the country of the Seres, pr China, was only 
nine hours, or one hundred and thirty-five degrees 
weft from the Fortunate or Canary Iflands ; and the 
navigation, in that direftion, was much fhorter than 
by^ ihe tfouife which &e Pottwgucfe were purfuitfg. 
Marco Polo, in bis traveh, h»i delCicfibed cotmtrtes, 
particularly the Mand of Cipango or Zipangrl, 
fuppdfed to be Japan, ^nfiderafbly to the caft of 
any part of Afia known to the ancieiits.^ MarcUs 
Panliis xte Xegion. Oriental, lib: ii. c. 70. fib.iit. c.2. 
Of tx>iicfe, tikis conntry^ as* it extended further to the 
ca^ was ftjB nearer to the Catiary Iflands. Th^ 
conchrfiom 'of Cohmlbtts, though drawn from ina6- 
curate obfervatfofls, were juft. Jf the fuppofitions of * 
Marinus had been well founded, and if the countries, 

A A 4 which- 
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and indeed I am fo much amazed at the fig^ of fwch 
beauty, that I know not how to defcribe it." Lafe of 
Cokmib. €• 30J 

NOTE XV. p. 141. 

The account which Columbus gives of the humanity 

and orderly behaviour of the natives on this occaGon 

is very ftriking. ** The king (fays he, in a letter to 

Ferdinand and Ifabella) having been informed of our 

misfortune, exprefled great grief for our lofs, and 

immediately fent aboard all the people in the place in 

many large canoes; we foon unloaded the fliip of 

every thing that was upon deck, ;is the king gave us 

great affiftance ; he himfelf, with his brothers and 

relations^ took all poffible care that every thing {hould 

be properly done, both aboard and on fhore. And^ 

from time to time, he fent fome of his relations weep^ 

ing, to beg of me not to be dejefted, for he wovid 

give me all that he had, I can aflure your highneflfes, 

that fo much care would not have been taken ?n 

feciiring our tffeCts in any part of Spain, as aQ oof 

property was put together in one place near his patace, 

until the houfes which he wanted to prepare for 

the cuftody of it, were emptied. He immediatdy 

placed a guard of armed men, who watched during 

the whole night, and thofe on ftore lamented as if 

they had been much interefted in our lofs. » Th% ' 

people arc fo affe£):ionate, fo trainable, and fo peaceable, 

that I fweaf to yo^r Kghneflfes, that there is not a 

better race of men, nor a better country in the 

world. They love their neighbour as themfehres; 

their converfatbn is the fweeteft and mildeil in <he 

world. 
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MTorld, cheerful^ and always accompanied with a finik, 
An4 aldiough it is true that they go naked, yet yotur 
highnefles may be affured that they have many very 
f:ommendable cuiloms ; the king is (brved with gre^ 
ftate^ and his behaviour is fo decent, tha| it is pleafanf 
to fee him, as it is likewife to ojbferve the wonderful 
memory which thefe people have, and their de(;re o£ 
knowing every thing, which leads them to inquire 
into it^ caufes and efTe^bs." Life of Columbus, c. 32^ 
It is probable, that the Spaniards were indebted for 
this ofiBcious attention, to the opinion which the 
Indians entertained of them as a fuperior order pf 
teingg, 

NOTE XVI. p- 149. 

Evert monument of fuch a man as Columbus 1» 
valuable. A letter which he wrote to Ferdinand and 
Kabella, defcribing what paffed on this occafion, ex- 
hibits a moft ftriking pifture of his intrepidity, his 
hunjanity, his prudence, his public fpirit, and courtly 
addrefe. " I would have been kfs conceme|i for thb 
misfortune, had I ^ alone been in danger, both becaufe 
my life is a debt that I owe to the Supreme Creator, 
and becaufe I hare at other times been expofed to the 
moft imminent ha2aTd. But what gave me infinite 
grief and vexation was, that after it had pleafed our 
lipid to give me faith to undertake this enterprife, in 
ifr}SKh I had now been fo fucccfsful, that my opponents 
wpul4 have been convinced, and the glory of your 
big)pe£esy ai^d the extent of your territory increafed 
by jaocf^ it fhould pleafe the Divme Majefty to ilop all 
b]F my death. All thisVouId have been more tolerable^ 

had 
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and indeed I am fo much amazed at the fight of fudi 
beauty, that I know not how to defcribe it.'' Life of 
Cokunb* <:« 30.' 

NOTE XV. p. 141. 

' The account which Columbus gives of the humanity 

and orderly behaviour of the natives on this occafion 

IS very ftriking. ** The king (fays he, in a letter to 

Ferdinand and Ifabella) having been informed of our 

misfortune, exprefled great grief for our lofs, and 

immediately fent aboard all the people in the place in 

many large canoes; we foon unloaded the fhip of 

every thing that was upon 4eck, ;is the king gave us 

gr^zt afliftance ; he himfelfy with his brothers and 

relations, took all poffible care that every thing Ihould 

be properly done, both aboard and on fhore. And^, 

from time to time, he fent fome of his relations weep-* 

ing, to beg of me not to be dejefted, for he would 

giv^ me all that he had, I can aflure your highnefles, 

that fo much care would not have been taken in 

fecuring our tffe€ts in any part of Spain, as aO omp 

property was put together in one place near his pahce^ 

until the houfes which he wanted to prepare ftv 

the cuftody of it, were emptied. He immediately 

placed a guard of armed mien, who watched during 

the whole night, and thofe on ihore lamented as if 

they had been much interefted m our loft, • Th^ 

people ai« fo affedionate, fo tra£lable, and fo peaceaUe^ 

that I fwear to your highness, that there is not a 

better race of men, nor a better country in the 

world. They love their neighbour as themfehrct; 

their converfatbn is the fweeteft and mildeil m (he 

wprldj 
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It fealed, fo that if any foreigners found it, the 
promifed reward might prevail on them n6t to give 
the information to another* I then caufed a great 
cafk to be brought to me, and wrapping up the 
parchment in an oiled cloth, and afterwards in a 

-cake of wax, I put it into the cafk, and having ftopt 
it well, I caft it into the fea. All the men believed 
that it was fome a£t of devotion. Imagining that 
this might never chance to be taken up, as the (hips 
approached lieafer to Spain, I made^ another packet 
Kke the firft, and placed it at the top of the poop, fo 
riiat if the fliip funk, the caflc femtining above water 
might be committed to the guidance of fortune." 

\ 

NOTE XVIL p. 154. 

Some Spanifh authors, with the meannefs of national 

jealoufy, have endeavoured to detra£l from the glory 

of Columbus, by infinuating that he was led to the 

difcovery of the New World, not by his own inventive 

or enterprifing genius, but by information which he 

had received. According to their account, a veflel 

having been driven from its courfe by eafterly winds, 

Ivas carried before them far to the weft, and landed 

on the coaft of an unknown country, from whjch it 

returned with difficulty j the pilot, and three failors, 

being the only perfons who furvived the diftrefles 

which the crew fuffered, f^6m want of provifions, an4 

fatigue in this long voyage. In a few days after their 

arrival, all the four died ; but the pilot having beiBa 

received into the houfe of Columbus, hi& intimaie 

friend, difclofed to him, before his death, the fecret of 

the difcovery which he had accidentally made, and 

left 
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left him his papers containing a journal of the voyage 
which ferved.as a guide to Columbus in his under-* 
taking. Gomara, as far as I know, is the firft authox^ 
¥^o publifhed this ftory, Hift. c. 13. Every drcum- 
ftance is deftitute of evidence to fuppoft it^ Neither 
the name of the veflel iior its deftination is known. 
Some pr^end that it belonged to one of the fea-port 
towns in Andalufia, and was failing eithet to the 
Canaries, or to Madeii'a ; others, that it was a Bifcayner 
in its way to England j others, a Portuguefe fliip 
trading on the coaft of Guinea^ Hie name of the 
{>ilot is alike unknown, as well as that of the port in 
which he landed on his return* According to fome^ 
it was ia Portugal ; according to others, in Madeira, 
or the Azores. The year in which this voyage "was 
liiade is no lefs uncertain. Monfoh's Nav. Trails. 
Churchill, iii. 371. No mention is made of thi§ pilot 
or his difcoveries, by And. Bemaldes, or Pet. Martyr, 
the cdntemporaries of Columbus. Hertera, with his 
ufual judgment, pafles over it in filence. Oviedo 
takes notice of this report, but confiders it as a tale 
fit only to amufe the vulgar. Hift. lib. ii. c. 1. As 
Columbus held his courfe direftlj^ w'eft from the 
Canaries, and never varied it, fome later authors have 
fuppofed, that this uniformity is a proof of his being 
guided by fome previous information. But they do 
iiot recolleft the principles on which he founded all 
his hopes of fuccefs, that by holding a wefterly courfe, 
he muft certainly arrive at thofe regions of the eaft 
defcribed by the ancients. His firm belief of his oWn 
fyftem led him to take that courfe, and to purfoe it 
without deviation. 
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Ths Spaniards ate not the only people who h»re 
called in queilion Columbus's claim to the honoiir of 
having difcovered America. Some German authors 
afcribe this honour to Martin Bohaim, their dountry- 
man. He was of the noble family of the Behaims of 
Schwartzbach, citizens of the firft rank in the Imperial 
town of Nuremberg; Having ftudied under the 
celebrated John Mullei*, better known by the name 
of Regiomoutanusy he acquired fuch knowledge of- 
cofmogtaphy, as excited a defire of exploring thofd 
regions^ the fituation and qualities of which he had 
been accuilomed, under that able mafter, to inveftigafe 
and defcribe. Under the patronage of the Duchefs of 
Burgundy he repaired to Lifbon, whither the fame o^ 
the Portugiiefe difcoveries invited all the adventurous 
fpirits. of the age, Tliere, as we learn from Herman 
Schedel, of whofe ChronicoH Mundi a German tranfla^ 
tion was printed at Nuremberg A. D« I493> his merit 
as a cofmographer raifed him, in coif|un£lion with 
Biego Cano, to tne command of a fquadron fitted out 
for difcovery in the year 1483: In that voyage, he id 
faid to have difcovered the kingdom of Congo. He 
fettled in the ifland of Fayal, one of the Azores, and 
was a particular friend of Columbus. Herrera, dec. i^ 
lib. i. c 2*. Magellan had a terreftrial globe made by 
Behaim, on which he demonftrated the courfe that he 
propofed to hold in fearch of the communication with 
the South Sea, which he afterwards difcovered^ 
Gomara Hift. c. 19. Herrera, dec. 11. lib. ii. c. 19* 
In the year 1492, Behaim vifited his relations in 
Nuremberg, and left with them a map drawn vrith 
his own hand, which is ftill preferved among the 
archives of the faniily. Thus far the ftory of Martin 
Behaim feems to be well authenticated; but the ao* 

count 
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kft him his papers containing a journal of the voyage^ 
which ferved.as a guide to Columbus in his under^ 
taking. Gomara, as far as I know, is the firft author 
who publifhed this ftory, Hift. c. 13. Every drcum— 
ftance is dcftitute of evidence to fupport it* Neither 
the name of the veflel iior its deftination is known. 
Some pr^end that it belonged to one of the fea-port 
towns in Andaluda, and was failing eithet to the 
Canaries, or to Madeira ; others, that it was a Biicayner 
in its way to England; others, a Portuguefe fliip 
trading on the coaft of Guinea^ Hie name of the 
{>ilot is alike unknown, as well as that of the port in 
which he landed on his return* According to fome^ 
it was ia Portugal ; according to others, in Madeira, 
or the Azores, The year in which this voyage was 
shade is no lefs uncettain. Monfoh's Nav. Trafts. 
Churchill, iii. 371. No mention is made of this pilot 
or his difcoveries, by And. Bemaldes, or Pet. Martyr, 
the cdntemporaries of Columbus. Herrera, with hi* 
ufual judgment, pafles over it in filence. Ovieda 
takes notice of this report, but confiders it as a tale 
fit only to amufe the vulgar. Hift. lib. ii. c. ^. As 
Columbus held his courfe direftlj^ w'eft from the 
Canaries, and never varied it, feme later authors have 
fuppofed, that this uniformity is a proof of his being 
guided by fome previous information. But they do 
iiot recolleft the principles on which he founded all 
his hopes of fuccefs, that by holding a wefterly courfe, 
he muft certainly arrive at thofe regions of the eafl 
defcribed by the ancients. His firm belief of his own 
fyftem led ' him to take that courfe, and to purfue it 
without deviation. 
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The Spaniards ate not the only people who h»re 
called in queilion Columbus's claim to the honoiir of 
having difcovered America. Some German authors 
afcribe this honour to Martin Bohaim, their dountry- 
man. He was of the noble family of the Behaims of 
Schwartzbach, citizens of the firft rank in the Imperial 
town of Nuremberg; Having ftudied under the 
celebrated John MulleT, better known by the name 
of Regiomoutanus, he acquired fuch knowledge of* 
cofmogtaphy, as excited a defire of exploring thofd 
regions, the fituation and qualities of which he had 
been accuftomed, under that able mafter, to inveftigaf e 
and defcribe. Under the patronage of the Duchefs of 
Burgundy he repaired to Lifbon, whither the feme o^ 
the Portugiiefe difcoveries invited all the adventurous 
fpiritS' of the age. lliere, as we learn from Herman 
Schedel, of whofe Chronicon Mundi a German tranfla^ 
tion wa^ printed at Nuremberg A. D. I493> his merit 
as a cofmographer raifed him, in coif|ttn£lion with 
Diego Cano, to tne command of a fquadron fitted out 
for difcovery in the year 1483: In that voyage, he id 
faid to have difcovered the kingdom of Congo. He 
fettled in the ifland of Ji'ayal, one of the Azores, and 
was a particular friend of Columbus. Herrera, dec. i^ 
lib. i. c. a.. Magellan had a terreftrial globe made by 
Behaim, on wJiich he demonftrated the courfe that he 
propofed to hold in fearch of the communication with 
the South Sea, which he afterwards difcovered^ 
Gomara Hift. c. 19. Herrera, dec. 11. lib. ii. c. 19. 
In the year 1492, Behaim vifited his relations in 
Nuremberg, and left with them a map drawn with 
his own hand, which is ftill preferved among the 
archives of the family. Thus far the ftory of Martin 
Behaim feems to be well authenticated; but the ac* 

count 
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count of his having Hfcm^i^ a]^<]^.o£ttheJiteK 
World appears to be merely cMJe^urSilj 

In the firft edition, as I had at that tmie haidljr Wf 
knowledge of Behaim but whac I -dmred fnun- sr 
frivolous DifieTtation de vero Novi Orbia-isventocey 
.publiflied at Francfort, A. D» 17 14, hj. Jo. JboA^ 
Stuvenius, I was induced^ by the^thority of Jtiencfa^ 
to fuppofe that Behaim was not a nativcof Geaamj y 
but from more full and accurate infarmatioii, -coqi-» 
municated to me b j the learned Dr« Jo^ RmaJd 
Foriler, I am now fatisfied diat I was nuftaktfo^ 
Dr« Forfter has been likewife fo good as toJ&ypftr jpe 
with a copy of Behaim's map, as igivkVi&tgsliij^J 
Doppefanayer in his srccount of die M^lth^ingticiyisr 
and Artifts of Nuremberg. From .thit i?^9<*}iier 
imperfedicm of ccsfoiographical knowkidgyi* af ;* ij^at 
period is manifeft. Ha:rdly one ^kce.i^ laid ^f^f^'liit 
its true fituatlon. /.Nor can I difcoyef froQ^.i^^^y 
reafon to fuppofe diat Behaim iiad tl^ leafl^ iqjuowie^ge 
of any region in America; He d$li}ieat!9s» iig^^^^i^^^ 
ifland to^ which he gives the.^iitme of 3t«)Bi;)^^^n^ 
Thisy it \^ iiftagined, may be feme pigrt^^jji^fia^ 
fuppofed at firft tc^ be ^n ifland. He places^ it j||iShc^ 
fame latkude with dte Cape Verd ifles, and -l ^ifsf^d 
It to be an imaginary ifland which has been iMfQJiyed 
ihto fon^ ancient maps on no b^ter autJiorUyf.tt^anr 
the legend of die Iriih St. Brandon oi;JBr<ndaJ[%7i%>fe 
ftory i$ fo childiihiy hhvXoim at to be uq^worthy^^pf any 
notice. Gir^ld<: Cambrieofis ap» Miffiog^nx Florili^g^mi 
Sandorum> p. 427* . ' * -r 

1 CTHft pretenfions <d the Wdib t^. thp 4ifcoRe^ of 
^ America feem not XotdSt on a foundation in^gl^ more 

foUd. 
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ictti* Ia tbe twelfth ceatmy, according to Powell, a. 
difpute having arifen among the fons of Owen 
Guyneth,. king of Nordi«-Walcs» concerning the fuc- 
cefl^n to his crown, . Madoc, one of their number, 
woury of this contention, betook himfelf to fea in quell 
of a mote quiet fettlement. He Aeered due weft, 
ka^ng Irehnd to the north, and arrired in an 
unknown country, which appeared to him fo defirable, 
that he returned to Wales, and carried thither feveral 
of his adherents and companions. This is faid to 
have happened, about the year 1170, and after that, 
he and his colony were heard of no more* But it is 
€0 be obfenred, that Powell, on whofe teftimony the 
^utheaticity of this ftory refts, publiihed his hiftory 
above four centuries from the date of the event which 
he relates* Among a people as rude and as illiterate 
as die Welih at that period, the memory of a tranfadiion 
£> remote muft have been very imperfe£ily prefiprved, 
and would require to be confirmed by fome author of 
greater credit, and nearer to the aera of Madoc's voyage 
dum Powell* Later antiquaries have indeed appealed 
to the teftimony of Meredith ap Rhees, a tVelfli bard, 
who died A.D. 1477* But he too lived at fuch a 
diftance oi time from the event, that he cannots be 
confidered as a witnefs of much more credit than 
Powell. Befides, his verfes, publifiied by Hakluyt, 
vol. iii. p. I. convey no information, but that Madoc, 
diflatisfied with his domeftic fituation, employed 
himfidif in fearching the ocean for new pofief&ons. 
£ut even if we admit t}ie authenticity of Powell's 
ftory, it does not follow that the unknown country 
which Madoc difcovered by fteeiing weft, in fuch a 
courfe as to leave Ireland to the north, was any part 
V9X- !• B B o{ 
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6f America. The naval flrill of the Wclih in iihe 
twelfth century was hardly equal to fuch ft voyage* 
If he ma^e any difcovery at all, it is mofe probable 
that it was Madeira, or fome other of the wfcftem ifle«. 
The affinity of the Welih language with fbme diakdaT 
fpoken in America, has been mentioned as a circttm- 
ftance which confirms the truth of Madoe*8 voyage, but 
that affinity has been obfervcd in fo few inftances, and 
in fotne of thefe is fo obfcure, or fo fanciful, that no 
conclufion can be drawn from the cafual refemblance 
of a fmall number of words. There is a bird, which, 
as far as is yet known, is found only on die coafts c£ 
South America, from -Port Defire to the Str^it^ <^ 
Magellan. It is diftinguiihed by the name of Penguin* 
This word in the Welfli language fignifies W^te-heai* 
Almoft all the authors who favour the pretenfions ot 
rfie Wclfh to the difcovefy of America, mention tihii 
as an irrefragable proof of the affinity of the Weldi 
language with that fpoken in this region <)f Afifterjfca* 
But Mr. Pennant, who has given a fcientlfic defcrip- 
tion of the Penguin, obferves, that all tlie birds o? 
this genus have black heads, «« fo that We miift refigti 
every hope (adds he) founded" on this hyi>othc6» 
of retrieving the Cambrian race in the New World.** 
Pliilof. Tranfaft. vol. Iviii. p. 91, &c. Befide this,^ 
if the Wclih, towards tfie clofe of the twelfth century^ 
had fettled in any part of America, fbme remains of 
the Chriftian doftrine and rites muft hav€ been found 
among their defcendants, when tJiey were difcovered 
about three hundred years pofterior to their migration^ 
a period fo fliort, that, in the courfe of it, we cannot 
well fuppofe that all European ideas and arts would be^ 
totally forgotten. Lord Lyttelton, in his notes to tli^' 

fifth 
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psffaiKie -Was the Kigfiefl land in the earAi aod hp 
bcfHeved 6iat he had been fo fortunate as to difcovcr 
diis happy abode. Not ought we to think it ftraiige 
ihat a perfon of fo much fagacity fiiould be influenced 
^ the opinion or reports of fuch a fabulous author as 
tlandeviUe. Columbus and the other difcovererc 
were obliged to follow fuch guides as they could findi 
and it appears from feveral palTages in the manuicript 
of Andr. Bernaldes, the friend of Columhuj, that nQ 
inconfideiible degree of credit was given to the tf^t* 
' mony of Mandeville in that age, Bernaldes frequently 
quotes him, and always with iefpe£t. , 

NOTE XXn. p. ail. 

' ' It IB remarkable; that neidier Gomara sot Oviedoa 
liie meft anfient Spanifh hiftoriaas of America, mst 
Hezrera, coslidcr Ojeda, or his con^niM Vofpuee^ 
as the firll diliboTKVrs of the contiiient o£ Aoitirict, 
They uniformly afcribe this honour to Columbus, 
Some have fuppofed that national refentment ag^ft 
Vefpucct, for -defeitSng the fervico of Spain, and 
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^ Iciigtli <rf the days an<f"nTglit8, it ttiiifl: ^are Wfei'^ 
far norfli as thfe 'ii{^^%htfi['it^cc of HMtiidt^'im 
fome jpartof the coaft if Labradore, approach&i|iita^ 
, to the entry df Hudfcm's Straits. Crapes, certainly^ 

^re not the produdion of that country. * Totfeus 
fuppoCes that diere is an errer in the text, by te£!tSfyiiigf 
t)f which, the place where the Norwegians landed rtiay 
te fuppofed to be fituated in latitude 49®. But neither 
is that the region of the vine in America. From 
peru&ig Snorro's tale, I fhould think that the fituatibn 
of Newfoundland correfponds beft with that of mt 
couiitry difcovered by the Norwegians. Grapc9> 
•however, are not the produdiion of that barren iiland. 
Other conjectures are mentioned by Ml Mallet, Introd. 
a FHift. de Demiem^ 175, &c. I am not &ffici&tly 
acquainted with the literature of the noidi, tb ttatemt 
them. It feeoBiS manifeft, that if the NorwegiaiiS/dGd 
.difcoY^ any part of America at that period^ tbdbr 
attempts to plant colonies proved un&cce£^Ei:d>'>aftii 
all knowledge of it was foonioit. . 1 . * r. 
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NOTE XVtn, p. 156. ; .. : J . 

PeT£r MAHTVk, ab Angleria, a Milan^iltf gentlemaft^ 
iefiding at that time in the court of Spaifi,*Whbfe^tt^t 
contain an ac^count of the tranfa£bions 0/ thSt^idritid, 
jti the ordeit'wherelrt 
me^ts witfi which' 
' fyondents were atfS5!led, in very ftrikiiig tetmi'/^^^rk 
latitia ptDfihiidfe te, vixque a lachryttiii ^i&^W^^o 
temperaflfc, quando literas adfpexiftrnteas qttiBus/*2« 
amipodtim oibc latent haftcnus, te certWteiii| ftc{, rfei 
ftiaviffimc Eomponi, infnmafti/ 'Ex- tTtt^^JSAP^litftti 

' • • colligo> 
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^IBgq, quid fcnfcris. SeafiW autem, tantique renr- 
^ifli(,,quaBti irirum fumma dofliuia inCgnitum decuit., 
Qips,naiique dbus fubUOtibua piKfUTt poteft ingcniist 
i^Q. ^V^or? i^uod condunentum ^gr^iusf: A mc 
facto, conjcduram. Bcari fentio rpiritus meos, quando 
KcStpft ajloquor pnidentes aliquos ex liis qui ati.c* 
red«iint provincia. Implicent ai^iinos pecyiri|inim 
£ufnulis. augeitdis miferi avari, Ubidin'ibus 'al>f(;qeni %■ 
fioi^jias no9 mentes, pollquam Deo pleni AHquapdo 
fueiiin9$» ' contemphodo, hujnfceiQodi ter^m Sfjfifyr 
4finulciamus." Epift. 152. Pomponio Lseto.' ,• ] 



' ■■■'■-■■■ --^' ■ NOTE SIX. .p.T72. = 

L^ -inl ,^ ■ ,■■ :■■ • ■ ■ :.-. ;:;, ni!r ; 

■ i^So fidh^^^wcre men of fcience, in .^atisgbj. pes^ 
faaAei:-Atax,ii» countries' which Goltmtiiie.'1mdii|dit 
(oovani, wore caoiicAed widi Ate'^Httk: iiviies,. that 
SetnaJdeti.i^&.Gura dc los PahciOE^ ^wfia. feemfri-tft 
Iwrcbcbn noincoDfidonfclQproficienbinfheluKWtedgc: 
of cofmogrnphy, conOods that C«ba iras^iiobanillend, 
but 3 part of the continent, and united to the dominions 
of ijie Great Khan. This he delivered as his opinion 
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NOTE XXni. p. 27-1- 1 . - 

The form employed on this occafion ferved as a 
model to the Spaniards in all their fubfequent conquefls 
Vfi America. It is fo extraordinary in its nature, an^ 
[ives us fuch an idea of the proceedings of the 
Spaniards, and the principles uppn which they founde4 
their right to the extenfive dominions which th^yj 
acquired in the New World, that it well mwt^ 
the attention of the reader. " \ Alonfo de , Qjed^t 
fervant of the moft high and powerful kings of Cziftil^ 
and l«eon, the conquerors of barbarous nations, ^'^ 
meffenger and captain, notify to you and declare, in 
a$ ample form as I am capable, that God our Lojd^ 
who is one and eternal, created the heaven and ^th^ 
^arth, and one man and one woman, of whom yqvii 
and we, and all the men who have been or fliall he in 
the world, are defcended. But as it has come to pafg 
through the number of generations during more than 
five thoufand years, that they have been difperfed into 
different parts of the world, and are divided Into 
various kingdoms and provinces, becaufe one country 
was not able to contain them, nor could they have 
found in one the means of fubfiftence and prefervation j 
therefore God our Lord gave the charge of, kll thofe 
people to one man named St. Peter, whom he confti- 
tuted the Lord and head of all the human face,* that all 
men, in whatever place they are born, oi^ in whatever 
faith or place they are educated, might yield obedience 
unto him. He hathTubjefted the whole world to hi4 
jurifdiftion, and commanded him to eftablifh his refi- 
dence in Rome, as the moft proper place for the 

government 



gorenunent of the world. He likewife promiied and 
gave bim power to ellablifh his authority in every 
other part of the world, and to judge and govern aU 
ChrillianE, Moors, Jews, Gentiles, and all other 
people, of lirfiatevet fe£t or faith they may be. To 
him is given the name of Pi^tf, which fignifies admirable, 
great father and guardian, becaufe he is the father and 
governor of all men. Thofe who lived in the time oS 
■ this holy father obeyed and acknowledged him as their 
lord and ting, and the fupeiior of the univerfe. The 
fame has been obferved with refpe<£t to them who, 
6nce his time, have been chofen to the pontificate. 
Thus it now continues, and will continue to the enij 
of the world. 

- " One of thefe pontiiTs, as lord of the world, halt 
made a grant of thefe iflands, and of the Tierra Firms 
0f the ocean fea, to the Catholic kings of Caftile, Don 
Ferdinand and Donna Ifabella, of glorious memory, 
and their fucceflbi 
contain, as is mori 
pafled upon that oc 
^eCre it. Thus his 
ipands, and of the c 
and, as , king and '. 
to which his title I 
1^ m?jefl:y, and n< 
tp hi^.^B their lord, 

itfid inlt^tly as ibon as they receijied infomiation,. 
rfiej obeyed the religious men fent by the king to 
jn^afh to them, and to Inllru^ them in our holy 
f^ttt } and all tbefe, of their own free will, without 
afiy lecompepce or gratuity, became Chrillians, and 
continue 
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continue to be fo; and his majefty having recciwi 
them gracioufly under his proteftion, has comn^^^i^' 
that they fhould be treated in the fame manner as tw 
other fubjcfts and vaflals. You are bound and obliged 
to a£k in the fame manner. Therefore 1 now ciitreat 
and require you to confider attentively what I have- 
declared to you; and that you may more perfedly' 
comprehend it, that you take fuch time as is n^afqnr 
able, in order that you may acknowledge the Chnrcti'asr 
the fuperior and guide of the univerfe^ and likewife 
. the holy father called the Pope, itt his own right,' 
and his majefty by his appointment, as king and 
fcvereign lord of thefe iflands, and of the'TKerra 
Flrme ; and that you confent that the afbrefafd "^16^ 
ftthers fhall declare and preach to you the doiarfrie$ 
above mentioned. If you do this, you aft well, ariti 
jierform that to which you are bound and obligt^d'? 
and his majefty, and I in his name, wifl' receive* ^ott 
with love and kindnefs, and ^1 leave you, your 
wives' and children, free and exempt from fervitude, 
and in the enjoyment of all you poilefs, in the fame 
manner as the inhabitants of the iflands. Befides this, 
his majefty will bdlow upon you many privileges, 
exemptions, and rewards. But if you wifl-not compiyj 
Of malicioufly delay to obey my injuhdionV ifiS^fiJ 
with the help of God, I wffl enter yotrt tbtrilti^'b/ 
force, I will carry oft wat againft you wWi the nwiM 
violence, I wUI" ftrt^eft pu to the yoke rif iibedieh<?^ 
to the dmrdi and tlie kifig, I wiH tdtelyout^ wiWi":^ 
ctuldmi, and will make d^m flaves, and fell or ^SfpolS 
of them according to his majefty's pleafure;' I will 
leize your goods, and do you all die mifdiief in ^my 
power, as rebellious iubje^s, who will no£ adciiow«' 

ledge 
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ofA^adtaM* Life ef ColumbttSj c. 84. According 
to Ve^NiecPs acocHM^ he fet out on his firft yoyage 
Masf lothy I497» ^i»g* printio, p. 6. At that time 
Cohiabiis waf in tlie court of Spain prqparing forhit 
voyage and fieemt to have enjoyed a confiderable 
d^gvec of favour. The afiam of the New World 
were at this juncture under the diie£iion of Antonio 
T(n^8» a ^end of Columbus. It is not probablct 
thai: at that period a commilfioh votdd be granted to 
aiwther per&i>> to anticipate the admiral, by under* 
taking ^ voyage which he him&lf intended to perform* 
Fcqifeca* 'who patronized Ojeda> and granted die 
licence for his voyage, was not recalled to court, and 
reinftated in the direction of Indian afiairs^ until the 
de^th of jprince John, which happened September 
1497, P. Martyr^ £p. 182* feveral months pofterior 
to the time at which Vefpucci pretends to have fet 
out upon his voyage. A life of Vefpucci was publifhed 
at Florence by the Abate Bandini, A,D« 1745^ 410. 
It IS a work of no merit, written with little judgment^ 
an4 lefs candour. He contends for his countryman's 
title to the difcovery of the continent widi all the blind 
zeal of national partiality^ but produces no new evl« 
dence to fupport it. .We learn from him that Vefpucci'a 
account of his voyage was publiftcd as early as the 
year 1^16, and *pr<5bably fbon^r. Vita di Am. Vdp. 
p. 52. ^ At what time the name of Amekica came to 
1^ fra^vqn.to the New World, is not c«irtain, 
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NOTE XXVI. p. 337. 

Though America is more plentifully fupplied mih 
water than^ the other regions of the globe, theife i$ na 
river or ftream of water in Yucatan. This peninful^ 
proje^s from the continent a hundred leagues, bu^ 
where broadeft, does not extend above twenty-fiirc 
leagues. It is an extenfive plain, not only without 
mountains, but almoll without a^y jnequaUty q{ 
ground. The inhabitants are fupplied with , w,ajtfy 
from pits, and wherever they dig them, find it in 
abundance. It is probable, from all thofe circum-» 
dances, that this country was formerly covered by the 
fca. Herrerse Defcriptio Indiae Occidentalis, p. 14. 
Hiftoire Naturelle, par M. de Bufibn, torn. i. p. 593. 



NOTE XXVIL p. 341. 

M. Clavigero cenfures me for having reprefentcd 
the Spaniards who failed with Cordova and Grijalva, 
as fancying, in the warmth of their imagination, 
that they faw cities on the coafl of Yucatan adorned 
with towers and cupolas. I know not what tranflation 
of my hiftory he has confulted, (for his quotation from 
it is not taken from the original,) but I never imagined 
that any building erefted by Americans could fugged 
the idea of a cupola or dome, a ftrufture which their 
utmoft ikill in architefture was incapable of rearing. 
My words are, that they fancied the villages which 
they faw from their (hips " to be cities adorned with 
towers and pinnacles." By pinnacles I meant fome 
elevation above the reft of the building; and the 

paflage 
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paffage is tranflated almoft literally from Herrera, 
dec. 2* lib. iii. c. i. In almoft all the accounts of 
new countries given by the Spanifli difcoverers in 
that age, this warmth of admiration is confpicuous ; , 
and led them to defcribe thefe new* objefts in the 
Jnoft fpkndid terms. When Cordova and his com- 
{Kmions firft beheld an Indian village of gicater . 
magnitude than any they had beheld in the iflands, 
they dignified it by the name of Grand Cairoy B. Diaz, 
c. 2. From the fame caufe Grijalva and his aflbciates 
thought tJie country along the coaft of wKich they 
held their courfe, entitled to the name of New Spain. 
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NOTE XXVI. p. 337. 

Though America is more plentifully fuppKed wiA 
water than^ the other regions of the globe, theife is na 
liver or ftream of water in Yucatan. This peninful^ 
proje^s from the continent a hundred leagues, but» 
where broadeft, does not cltend abov^ twenty-fiirc 
leagues. It is an extenfive plain, not only without 
mountains, but almofl without any inequality c^ 
ground. The inhabitants are fupplied with w^a^tcr 
from pits, and wherever they dig them, find it in 
abundance. It is probable, from all thofe circum^ 
dances, that this country was formerly covered by the 
fea. Herrerse Defcriptio Indiae Occidentalis, p. 14* 
Hiftoire Naturelle, par M. de BuflFon, torn. i. p. 5$^. 

NOTE XXVIL p. 341. 

M. Clavigero cenfures me for having reprefentcd 
the Spaniards who failed with Cordova and Grijalva, 
as fancying, in the warmth of their imagination, 
that they faw cities on the coafl of Yucatan adorned 
with towers and cupolas. I know not what tranflation 
of my hiftory he has confulted, (for his quotation from 
it is not taken from the original,) but I never imagined 
that any building erefted by Americans could fuggeft 
the idea of a cupola or dome, a ftrufture which their 
utmoft ikill in architecture was incapable of rearing. 
My words are, that they fancied the villages which 
they faw from their (hips " to be cities adorned with 
towers and pinnacles." By pinnacles I meant fome 
elevation above the reft of the building; and the 

paflage 
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paflage is tranilated almoft literally from Herrera^ 
dec. 2- lib. iii. c. i. In almoft all the accounts of 
new countries given by the Spanifh' difcoverers in 
that age, this wannth of admiration is confpicuous;. 
and led them to defcribe thefe new' objefts in the 
ttioft fpkndid terms. When Cordova and his com- 
panions firft beheld an Indian village of gieater . 
magnittide than any they had beheld in the iflands^ 
they dignified it by the name of Grand Catron B. Diaz. 
c. 2. From the fame caufe Grijalva and his aflbciates 
thought the country along the coaft of which they 
held their courfe, entitled to the name of New Spain. 
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